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T was just a sprig of holly, with scarlet 


berries showing against the green, stuck 
in, by one of the office boys probably, behind 
the sign that pointed the way up to the 
editorial rooms. There was no reason why it 
should have made me start when I came sud- 
denly upon it at the turn of the stairs; but 
it did. Perhaps it was because that dingy 
hall, given over to dust and drafts all the 
days of the year, was the last place in which 
l expected to meet with any sign of Christ- 
mas; perhaps it was because I myself had 
nearly forgotten the holiday. Whatever the 
cause, it gave me quite a turn. 

I stood, and stared at it. It looked dry, 
almost withered. Probably it had come a 
long way. Not much holly grows about 
Printing-House Square, except in the col- 
ored supplements, and that is scarcely of a 
kind to stir tender memories. Withered and 
dry, this did. I thought, with a twinge of 
conscience, of secret little conclaves of my 
children, of private views of things hidden 
from mama at the bottom of drawers, of 
wild flights when papa appeared unbidden 
in the door, which I had allowed for once to 
. pass unheeded. Absorbed in the business of 
the Office, I had hardly thought of Christmas 
coming on, until now it was here. And this 
sprig of holly on the wall that had come to 


remind me,—come nobody knew how far,— 
did it grow yet in the beech-wood clearings, 
as it did when I gathered it as a boy, track- 
ing through the snow? «Christ-thorn» we 
called it in our Danish tongue. The red 
berries, to our simple faith, were the drops 
of blood that fell from the Saviour’s brow as 
it drooped under its cruel crown upon the 
cross. 

Back to the long ago wandered my 
thoughts: to the moss-grown beech in 
which I cut my name, and that of a little 
girl with yellow curls, of blessed memory, 
with the first jack-knife I ever owned; to 
the story-book with the little fir-tree that 
pined because it was small, and because the 
hare jumped over it, and would not be con- 
tent though the wind and the sun kissed it, 
and the dews wept over it, and told it to re- 
joice in its young life; and that was so proud 
when, in the second year, the hare had to go 
reund it, because then it knew it was getting 
big, —Hans Christian Andersen’s story, that 
we loved above all the rest; for we knew the 
tree right well, and the hare; even the tracks 
it left in the snow we had seen. Ah, those 
were the Yule-tide seasons, when the old 
Domkirke shone with a thousand wax candles 
on Christmas eve; when all business was laid 
aside to let the world make merry one whole 
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week; when big red apples were roasted on 
the stove, and bigger doughnuts were baked 
within it for the long feast! Never such had 
been known since. Christmas to-day is but 
a name, a memory. 

A door slammed below, and let in the noises 
of the street. The holly rustled in the draft. 
Some one going out said, « A Merry Christmas 
to you all!» in a big, hearty voice. I awoke 
from my reverie to find myself back in New 
York with a glad glow at the heart. It was 
not true. I had only forgotten. It was my- 
self that had changed, not Christmas. That 
was here, with the old cheer, the old message 
of good-will, the old royal road to the heart 
of mankind. How often had I seen its blessed 
charity, that never corrupts, make light in 
the hovels of darkness and despair! how 
often watched its spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion in those who had, besides themselves, 
nothing to give! and as often the sight had 
made whole my faith in human nature. No! 
Christmas was not of the past, its spirit not 
dead. The lad who fixed the sprig of holly 
on the stairs knew it; my reporter’s note- 
book bore witness to it. Witness of my con- 
trition for the wrong I did the gentle spirit 
of the holiday, here let the book tell the 
story of one Christmas in the tenements of 
the poor. 


IT is evening in Grand street. The shops east 
and west are pouring forth their swarms of 
workers. Street and sidewalk are filled with 
an eager throng of young men and women, 


chatting gaily, and elbowing the jam of holi- 
day shoppers that linger about the big stores, 
The street-cars labor along, loaded down to 
the steps with passengers carrying bundles 
of every size and odd shape. Along the curb 
a string of peddlers hawk penny toys in 
push-carts with noisy clamor, fearless for once 
of being moved on by the police. Christmas 
brings a two-weeks’ respite from persecution 
even to the friendless street-fakir. From the 
window of one brilliantly lighted store a bevy 
of mature dolls in dishabille stretch forth 
their arms appealingly to a troop of factory- 
hands passing by. The young men chaff the 
girls, who shriek with laughter and run. The 
policeman on the corner stops beating his 
hands together to keep warm, and makes a 
mock attempt to catch them, whereat their 
shrieks rise shriller than ever. «Them 
stockin’s o’ yourn ’ll be the death o’ Santa 
Claus!» he shouts after them, as they dodge. 
And they, looking back, snap saucily, « Mind 
yer business, freshy!» But their laughter 
belies their words. «They gin it to ye straight 
that time,» grins the grocer’s clerk, come out 
to snatch a look at the crowds; and the two 
swap holiday greetings. 

At the corner, where two opposing tides 
of travel form an eddy, the line of push-carts 
debouches down the darker side-street. In 
its gloom their torches burn with a fitful 
glare that wakes black shadows among the 
trusses of the railroad structure overhead. 
A woman, with worn shawl drawn tightly 
about head and shoul- 
ders, bargains with a 
peddler for a monkey 
on a stick and two 
cents’ worth of flitter- 
gold. Fiveill-clad young- 
sters flatten their noses 
against the frozen pane 
of the toy-shop, in ecs- 
tasy at something there, 
which proves to be a 
milk-wagon, with driver, 
horses, and cans that 
can be unloaded. It is 
something their minds 
can grasp. One comes 
forth with a _ penny 
goldfish of pasteboard 
clutched tightly in his 
hand, and casting cau- 
tious glances right and 
left, speeds across the 
way to the door of a 
tenement, where « lit- 
tle girl stands waiting. 


«A Large-sized Santa 
Claus for Ten Cents.” 
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«It ’s yer Chris’mas, Kate,» he says, and 
thrusts it into her eager fist. The black door- 
way swallows them up. 

Across the narrow yard, in the basement 
of the rear house, the lights of a Christmas 
tree show against the grimy window-pane. 
The hare would never have gone around it, 
it is so very small. The two children are 
busily engaged fixing the goldfish upon one 
of its branches. Three little candles that 
burn there shed light upon a scene of utmost 
desolation. The room is black with smoke and 
dirt. In the middle of the floor oozes an oil- 
stove that serves at once to take the raw edge 
off the cold and to cook the meals by. Half 
the window-panes are broken, and the holes 
stuffed with rags. The sleeve of an old coat 
hangs out of one, and beats drearily upon the 
sash when the wind sweeps over 
the fence and rattles the rot- 
ten shutters. The family wash, 
clammy and gray, hangs on a 
clothes-line stretched across the 
room. Under it, at a table set 
with cracked and empty plates, 
a discouraged woman sits eying 
the children’s show gloomily. It 
is evident that she has been 
drinking. The peaked faces of 
the little ones wear a famished 
look. There are three—the 
third an infant, put to bed in 
what was once a baby-carriage. 
The two from the street are 
pulling it around to get the 
tree in range. The baby sees 
it, and crows with delight. The 
boy shakes a branch, and the 
goldfish leaps and sparkles in 
the candle-light. 

«See, sister!» he pipes; «see 
Santa Claus!» And they clap 
their hands in glee. The woman 
at the table wakes out of her stupor, gazes 
around her, and bursts into a fit of maudlin 
weeping. 

The door falls to. Five flights up, another 
opens upon a bare attic room which a 
patient little woman is setting to rights. 
There are only three chairs, a box, and a 
bedstead in the room, but they take a deal 
of careful arranging. The bed hides the 
broken plaster in the wall through which 
the wind came in; each chair-leg stands over 
a rat-hole, at once to hide it and to keep the 
rats out. One is left; the box is for that. 
The plaster of the ceiling is held up with 
pasteboard patches. I know the story of 
that attic. It is one of cruel desertion. The 
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woman’s husband is even now living in plenty 
with the creature for whom he forsook her, 
not a dozen blocks away, while she «keeps 
the home together for the childer» She 
sought justice, but the lawyer demanded a 
retainer; so she gave it up, and went back 
to her little ones. For this room that barely 
keeps the winter wind out she pays four 
dollars a month, and is behind with the 
rent. There is scarce bread in the house; 
but the spirit of Christmas has found her 
attic. Against a broken wall is tacked a hem- 
lock branch, the leavings of the corner gro- 
cer’s fitting-block; pink string from the 
packing-counter hangs on it in festoons. A 
tallow dip on the box furnishes the illumina- 
tion. The children sit up in bed, and watch 
it with shining eyes. 

« We ’re having Christmas!» 
they say. 

The lights of the Bowery glow 
like a myriad twinkling stars 
upon the ceaseless flood of 
humanity that surges ever 
through the great highway of 
the homeless. They shine upon 
long rows of lodging-houses, in 
which hundreds of young men, 
cast helpless upon the reef of 
the strange city, are learning 
their first lessons of utter lone- 
liness; for what desolation is 
there like that of the careless 
crowd when all the world re- 
joices? They shine upon the 
tempter, setting his snares 
there, and upon the mission- 
ary and the Salvation Army 
lass, disputing his catch with 
him; upon the police detective 
going his rounds with coldly ob- 
servant eye intent upon the out- 
come of the contest; upon the 
wreck that is past hope, and upon the youth 
pausing on the verge of the pit in which the 
other has long ceased to struggle. Sights 
and sounds of Christmas there are in plenty 
in the Bowery. Juniper and tamarack and fir 
stand in groves along the busy thoroughfare, 
and garlands of green embower mission and 
dive impartially. Once a year the old street 
recalls its youth with an effort. It is true 
that it is largely a commercial effort—that 
the evergreen, with an instinct that is not of 
its native hills, haunts saloon-corners by pref- 
erence; but the smell of the pine-woods is 
in the air, and—Christmas is not too critical 
—one is grateful for the effort. It varies 
with the opportunity. At «Beefsteak John’s» 





A CHRISTMAS « TURKEY-SHOOT» ON THE BOWERY. 


it is content with artistically embalming 
crullers and mince-pies in green cabbage 
under the window lamp. Over yonder, where 
the mile-post of the old lane still stands, —in 
its unhonored old age become the vehicle of 
publishing the latest «sure cure» to the 
world,—a florist, whose undenominational 
wal for the holiday and trade outstrips 
alike distinction of creed and property, has 
transformed the sidewalk and the ugly rail- 
road structure into a veritable bower, span- 
ning it with a canopy of green, under which 


dweil with him, in neighborly good-will, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Gentile tailor next door. 

In the next block a «turkey-shoot» is in 
progress. Crowds are trying their luck at 
breaking the glass balls that dance upon 
tiny jets of water in front of a marine 
view with the moon rising, yellow and big, 
out of a silver sea. A man-of-war, with 
lights burning aloft, labors under a rocky 
coast. Groggy sailormen, on shore leave, 
make unsteady attempts upon the dancing 
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balls. One mistakes 
the moon for the tar- 
get, but is discovered 
in season. «Don’t 
shoot that,» says the 
man who loads the 
guns; «there’s a lamp 
behind it.» Three 
scared birdsin the win- 
dow-recess try vain- 
ly to snatch a mo- 
ment’s sleep between 
shots and the trains 
that go roaring over- 
head on the elevated 
road. Roused by the 
sharp crack of the 
rifles, they blink at the 
lights in the street, 
and peck moodily at 
a crust in their bed 
of shavings. 

The dime-museum 
gong clatters out its 
noisy warning that « the lecture » is about to 
begin. From the concert-hall, where men sit 
drinking beer in clouds of smoke, comes the 
thin voice of a short-skirted singer warbling, 
« Do they think of me at home?» The young 
fellow who sits near the door, abstractedly 
making figures in the wet track of the 
«schooners,» buries something there with a 
sudden restless turn, and calls for another 
beer. Out in the street a band strikes up. 
A host with banners advances, chanting an 
unfamiliar hymn. In the ranks marches a 
cripple on crutches. Newsboys follow, gap- 
ing. Under the illuminated clock of the 
Cooper Institute the procession halts, and 
the leader, turning his face to the sky, 
offers a prayer. The passing crowds stop 
to listen. A few bare their heads. The de- 
voted group, the flapping banners, and the 
changing torch-light on upturned faces, make 
a strange, weird picture. Then the drum- 
beat, and the band files into its barracks 
across the street. A few of the listeners 
follow, among them the lad from the con- 
cert-hall, who slinks shamefacedly in when 
he thinks no one is looking. 

Down at the foot of the Bowery is the 
« panhandlers’ beat,» where the saloons elbow 
each other at every step, crowding out all 
other business than that of keeping lodgers 
to support them. Within call of it, across 
the square, stands a church which, in the 
memory of men yet living, was built to shelter 
the fashionable Baptist audiences of a day 
when Madison Square was out in the fields, 


The Man with Mechani- 
cal Insects. 


and Harlem had a foreign sound. The fasi- 
ionable audiences are gone long since. T»- 
day the church, fallen into premature decay, 
but still handsome in its strong and noble 
lines, stands as a missionary outpost in the 
land of the enemy, its builders would have 
said, doing a greater work than they planned. 
To-night is the Christmas festival of its Eng- 
lish-speaking Sunday-school, and the pews 
are filled. The banners of United Italy, of 
modern Hellas, of France and Germany and 
England, hang side by side with the Chinese 
dragon and the starry flag—signs of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the congregation. 
Greek and Roman Catholics, Jews and joss- 
worshipers, go there; few Protestants, and 
no Baptists. It is easy to pick out the chil- 
dren in their seats by nationality, and as easy 
to read the story of poverty and suffering 
that stands written in more than one mother’s 
haggard face, now beaming with pleasure at 
the little ones’ glee. A gaily decorated Christ- 
mas tree has taken the place of the pulpit. 
At its foot is stacked a mountain of bundles, 
Santa Claus’s gifts to the school. A self-con- 
scious young man with soap-locks has just 
been allowed to retire, amid tumultuous ap- 
plause, after blowing «Nearer, my God, to 
thee» on his horn until his cheeks swelled 
almost to bursting. A trumpet ever takes the 
Fourth Ward by storm. A class of little girls 
is climbing upon the platform. Each wears 
a capital letter on her breast, and has a piece 
to speak that begins with the letter; together 
they spell its lesson. There is momentary con- 
sternation: one is 
missing. As the 
discovery is made, 
achild pushes past 
the doorkeeper, hot 
and breathless. «1 
am in ‘Boundless 
Love,» she says, 
and makes for the 
platform, where 
_ herarrival restores 
confidence and the 
language. 

In the audience 
the befrocked visi- 
tor from up-town 
sits cheek by jowl 
with the pigtailed 
Chinaman ani the 
dark-browed Ital- 
ian. Up in the gal- 
lery, farthest from 
thepreacher’s desk 
and the tree, «its 4 


The Toy-monkey Scller. 
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Jewish mother with her three boys, almost in 
rags. A dingy and threadbare shawl partly 
hides her poor calico wrapand patched apron. 
The woman shrinks in the pew, fearful of be- 
ingseen; her boys stand upon the benches, and 
applaud with the rest. She endeavors vainly 
to restrain them. «Tick, tick!» goes the old 
clock over the door through which wealth 
and fashion went out long years ago, and 
poverty came in. 

Loudly ticked the old clock in time with 
the doxology, the other day, when they 

Vou. LV.—22. 


cleared the tenants out of Gotham Court 
down here in Cherry street, and shut the 
iron doors of Single and Double Alley against 
them. 

Never did the world move faster or 
surer toward a better day than when the 
wretched slum was seized by the health 
officers as a nuisance unfit longer to dis- 
grace a Christian city. The snow lies deep 
in the deserted passageways, and the vacant 
floors are given over to evil smells, and to the 
rats that forage in squads, burrowing in the 
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neglected sewers. The « wall of wrath » still 
towers above the buildings in the adjoining 
Alderman’s Court, but its wrath at last is 
wasted. 

It was built by a vengeful Quaker, whom 
the alderman had knocked down in a quar- 
rel over the boundary line, and transmitted 
its legacy of hate to generations yet unborn; 
for where it stood it shut out sunlight 
and air from the tenements of Alderman’s 
Court. And at last it is to go, Go- 
tham Court and all; and to the going the 
wall of wrath has contributed its share, 
thus in the end atoning for some of the 
harm it wrought. Tick! old clock; the 
world moves. Never yet did Christmas 
seem less dark on Cherry Hill than since 
the lights were put out in Gotham Court 
forever. 

In «the Bend» the philanthropist under- 
taker who « buries for what he can catch on 


the plate» hails the Yule-tide 
season with a pyramid of green 
made of two coffins set on «nd. 
It has been a good day, he says 
cheerfully, putting up the s):ut- 
ters; and his mind is easy. |}ut 
the «good days» of the Bend are 
over, too. The Bend itsel/ is 
all but gone. Where the old 
pigsty stood, children dance and 
sing to the strumming of a 
cracked piano-organ propelled 
on wheels by an Italian and his 
wife. The park that has come to 
take the place of the slum will 
curtail the undertaker’s profits, 
as it has lessened the work of 
the police. Murder was the 
fashion of the day that is past. 
Scarce a knife has been drawn 
since the sunlight shone into 
that evil spot, and grass and 
green shrubs took the place of 
the old rookeries. The Christ- 
mas gospel of peace and good- 
will moves in where the slum 
moves out. Itnever had achance 
before. 

The children follow the organ, 
stepping in the slush to the 
music,—bareheaded and with 
torn shoes, but happy, —across 
the Five Points and through«the 
Bay,»—known tothe directoryas 
Baxter street, —to «the Divide,» 
still Chatham street to its deni- 
zens though the aldermen have 
rechristened it Park Row. There 

other delegations of Greek and Italian chil- 
dren meet and escort the music on its home- 
ward trip. In one of the crooked streets near 
the river its journey comes to an end. A 
battered door opens to let it in. A tallow 
dip burns sleepily on the creaking stairs. The 
water runs with a loud clatter in the sink: 
it is to keep it from freezing.There is not 
a whole window-pane in the hall. Time was 
when this was a fine house harboring wealth 
and refinement. It has neither now. [n the 
old parlor down-stairs a knot of hard-faced 
men and women sit on benches about 2 deal 
table, playingcards. They have a jug bet ween 
them, from which they drink by turns. On 
the stump of a mantel-shelf a lamp burs be- 
fore a rude print of the Mother of Go’. No 
one pays any heed to the hand-organ man and 
his wife as they climb to their attic. ‘here 
is a colony of them up there—three fa: ilies 
in four rooms. 
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«Come in, An- 
toni,» says the 
tennt of the dou- 
ble iiat,—the one 
wit!: two rooms, — 
«come and keep 
Chri-tmas.» An- 
tonic enters, cap 
in hand. In the 
corner by the 
dormer-window a 
«cri» has been 
fittei up in com- 
memoration of the 
Nativity. A soap- 
box and two hem- 
lock branches are 
the elements. Six 
tallow candles and 
a night-light illu- 
minate a singular 
collection of rari- 
ties, set out with 
much ceremonial 
show. A doll tight- 
ly wrapped in 
swaddling - clothes 
represents «the 
Child» Over it 
stands a ferocious- 
looking beast, eas- 
ily recognized as a 
survival of the last 
political campaign, 
—the Tammany 
tiger, — threaten- 
ing to swallow it 
at a gulp if one as 
muchas takes one’s 
eyes off it. A mini- 
ature Santa Claus, 
a pasteboard mon- 
key, and several 
other articles of 
bric-A-brac of the 
kind the tenement 
affords, complete 
the outfit. The background is a picture 
of St. Donato, their village saint, with the 
Madonna, «whom they worship most.» But 
the incongruity harbors no suggestion of dis- 
respect. The children view the strange show 
with genuine reverence, bowing and crossing 
themselves before it. There are five, the 
dldest a girl of seventeen, who works for a 
sweater, making three dollars a week. It is 
all the money that comes in, for the father 
a8 been sick and unable to work eight 
months, and the mother has her hands full: 


SHOPPERS IN A JEWISH METAL SHOP, CHRISTMAS EVE. 


the youngest is a baby in arms. Three of the 
children go to a charity school, where they 
are fed, a great help, now the holidays have 
come to make work slack for sister. The rent 
is six dollars—two weeks’ pay out of the four. 
The mention of a possible chance of light 
work for the man brings the daughter with 
her sewing from the adjoining room, eager 
to hear. That would be Christmas indeed! 
« Pietro!» She runs to the neighbors to com- 
municate the joyful tidings. Pietro comes, 
with his new-born baby, which he is tending 
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while his wife lies ill, to look at the maestro, 
so powerful and good. He also has been out 
of work for months, with a family of mouths 
to fill, and nothing coming in. His children 
are all small yet, but they speak English. 

« What,» I say, holding a silver dime up be- 
fore the oldest, a smart little chap of seven— 
«what would you do if I - 
gave you this?» 

« Get change,» he replies 
promptly. When he is told 
that it is his own, to buy 
toys, his eyes open wide 
with wondering incredul- 
ity. By degrees he under- 
stands. The father does 
not. He looks questioningly 
from onetothe other. When 
told, his respect increases 
visibly for «the rich gentle- 
man.» 

They were villagers of 
the same community in 
southern Italy, these peo- 
ple and others in the tene- 
ments thereabouts, and 
they moved their patron 
saint withthem. They clus- 
ter about his worship here, 
but the worship is more 
than an empty form. He 
_ typifies to them the old 
neighborliness of home, the 
spirit of mutual help, of charity, and of the 
common cause against the common enemy. 
The community life survives through their 
saint in the far city to an unsuspected extent. 
The sick are cared for; the dreaded hospital 
is fenced out. There are no Italian evictions. 
The saint has paid the rent of this attic 
through two hard months; and here at his 
shrine the Calabrian village gathers, in the 
persons of these three, to do him honor on 
Christmas eve. 

Where the old Africa has been made over 
into a modern Italy, since King Humbert’s 
cohorts struck the up-town trail, three hun- 
dred of the little foreigners are having an 
uproarious time over their Christmas tree in 
the Children’s Aid Society’s school. And well 
they may, for the like has not been seen in 
Sullivan street in this generation. Christmas 
trees are rather rarer over here than on the 
East Side, where the German’ leavens the 
lump with his loyalty to home traditions. 
This is loaded with silver and gold and toys 
without end, until there is little left of the 
original green. Santa Claus’s sleigh must 
have been upset in a snow-drift over here, 


A 7 of Thanksgiving that he 
«lives in a Free Country.” 
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and righted by throwing the cargooverbo:rd, 
for there is at least a wagon-load of things 
that can find no room on the tree. The ap- 
pearance of «teacher» with a double armful 
of curly-headed dolls in red, yellow, and green 
Mother-Hubbards, doubtful how to dispose of 
them, provokes a shout of approval, which 
is presently quieted by the 
principal’s bell. Schoo! is 
«in» for the preliminary 
exercises. Afterward there 
are to be the tree and ice- 
cream for the good chil- 
dren. In their anxiety to 
prove their title clear, they 
sit so straight, with arms 
folded, that the whole row 
bends over backward. The 
lesson is brief, the answers 
to the point. 

« What do we receive at 
Christmas?» the teacher 
wants to know. The whole 
school responds with a 
shout, «Dolls and toys! 
To the question, « Why do 
we receive them at Christ- 
mas?» the answer is not 
so prompt. But one young- 
ster from Thompson street 
holds up his hand. He 
knows. «Because we al- 
ways get ’em,» he says; and 
the class is convinced: it is a fact. A baby 
wails because it cannot get the whole tree at 
once. The «little mother »—herself a child 
of less than a dozen winters—who has it in 
charge cooes over it, and soothesits grief with 
theaid ofa surreptitious sponge-cake evolved 
from the depths of teacher’s pocket. Babies 
are encouraged in these schools, though not 
originally included in their plan, as often the 
one condition upon which the older children 
can be reached. Some one has to mind the 
baby, with all hands out at work. 

The school sings « Santa Lucia » and ¢ Chil- 
dren of the Heavenly King,» and baby is !ulled 
to sleep. 

« Who is this King?» asks the teacher sud- 
denly, at the end of a verse. Momentary 
stupefaction. The little minds are on ice- 
cream just then; the lad nearest the door has 
telegraphed that it is being carried up in 
pails. A little fellow on the back seat ves 
the day. Up goes his brown fist. 

« Well, Vito, who is he?» 

« McKinley!» shouts the lad, who re! iem- 
bers the election just past; and the school 
adjourns for ice-cream. 
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it is a sight to see them eat it. In a score of such schools, from 
e Hook to Harlem, the sight is enjoyed in Christmas week by 
e men and women who, out of their own pockets, reimburse 
1a Claus for his outlay, and count it a joy—as well they may: 
: their beneficence sometimes makes the one bright spot in lives 
hat have suffered of all wrongs the most cruel—that of being 
despoiled of their childhood. Sometimes they are little Bohemians: 
etimes the children of refugee Jews; and again, Italians, or the 
descendants of the Irish stock of Hell’s Kitchen and Poverty Row; 
always the poorest, the shabbiest, the hungriest—the children 
Sania Claus loves best to find, if any one will show him the way 
Having so much on hand, he has no time, you see, to look them up 
himself. That must be done for him; and it is done. To the 
teacher in this Sul- 
livan-street school 
came one little girl, 
this last Christmas, 
with anxious inquiry 
if it was true that he 
came around with 
toys. 

«| hanged my 
stocking last time,» 
she said, «and he did 
n't come at all» In 
the front house, in- 
deed, he left a drum 
and a doll, but no 
message from him 
reached the rear 
house in the alley. 
«Maybe he could n’t 
find it,» she said so- 
berly. Did the teach- 
er think he would 
come if she wrote to 
him? She had learned 
to write. 

Together they com- 
posed a note to Santa 
Claus, speaking for 
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a doll and a bell—the bell to play «go 
to school» with when she was kept home 
minding the baby. Lest he should by any 
chance miss the alley in spite of direc- 
tions, little Rosa was invited to hang her 
stocking, and her sister’s, with the jani- 
tor’s children’s in the school. And lo! on 
Christmas morning there was a gorgeous 
doll, and a bell that was a whole curriculum 
in itself, as good as a year’s schooling any 
day! Faith in Santa Claus is established in 
that Thompson-street alley for this genera- 
tion at least; and Santa Claus, got by hook 
or by crook into an Eighth-Ward alley, is as 
good as the whole Supreme Court 
bench, with the Court of Appeals 
thrown in, for backing the Board of 
Health against the slum. 

But the ice-cream! They eat it off 
the seats, half of them kneeling or 
squatting on the floor; they blow on it, 
and put it in their pockets to carry 
home to baby. Two little shavers dis- 
covered to be feeding each other,each 
watching the smack develop on the 
other’s lips as the acme of his own 
bliss, are «cousins»; that is why. Of 
cake there is a double supply. It is 
a dozen years since « Fighting Mary,» 
the wildest child in the Seventh- 
Avenue school, taught them a lesson 
there which they have never forgot- 
ten. She was perfectly untamable, 
fighting everybody in school, the de- 
spair of her teacher, till on Thanks- 
giving, reluctantly included in the 
general amnesty and mince-pie, she 
was caught cramming the pie into 
her pocket, after eying it with a look 
of pure ecstasy, but refusing to touch 
it. «For mother» was her explana- 
tion, delivered with a defiant look be- 
fore which the class quailed. It is 
recorded, but not in the minutes, that the 
board of managers wept over Fighting Mary, 
who, all unconscious of having caused such 
an astonishing «break,» was at that mo- 
ment engaged in maintaining her prestige 
and reputation by fighting the gang in the 
next block. The minutes contain merely a 
formal resolution to the effect that occa- 
sions of mince-pie shall carry double rations 
thenceforth. And the rule has been kept— 
not only in Seventh-Avenue, but in every 
industrial school—since. Fighting Mary won 
the biggest fight of her troubled life that 
day, without striking a blow. 

It was in the Seventh-Avenue school last 
Christmas that I offered the truant class a 
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four-bladed penknife as a prize for whittling 
out the truest Maltese cross. It was a class 
of black sheep, and it was the blackest sheep 
of the flock that won the prize. «That awful 
Savarese,» said Miss Haight, in despair. I 
thought of Fighting Mary, and bade her take 
heart. I regret to say that within a week the 
hapless Savarese was black-listed for bank- 
ing up the school door with snow, so that 
not even the janitor could get out and at 
him. 

Within hail of the Sullivan-street school 
camps a scattered little band, the Christmas 
customs of which I had been trying for years 











MRS. BENOIT. 


to surprise. They are Indians, a handful of 
Mohawks and Iroquois, whom some ill wind 
has blown down from their Canadian reser- 
vation, and left in these West-Side tenements 
to eke out such a living as they can weav- 
ing mats and baskets, and threading glass 
pearls on slippers and pincushions, until, one 
after another, they have died off and gone 
to happier hunting-grounds than Thompson 
street. There were as many families as one 
could count on the fingers of both hands 
when I first came upon them, at the death 
of old Tamenund, the basket-maker. Last 
Christmas there were seven. I had about 
made up my mind that the only real Ameri- 
cans in New York did not keep the holiday 
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at all, when, one Christmas eve, they showed 
me how. Just as dark was setting in, old 
Mrs. Benoit came from her Hudson-street 
attic—where she was known among the 
neighbors, as old and poor as she, as Mrs. 
Ben Wah, and believed to be the relict of a 
warrior of the name of Benjamin Wah—to 
the office of the Charity Organization Society, 
with a bundle for a friend who had helped 
her over a rough spot—the rent, I suppose. 
The bundle was done up elaborately in blue 
cheese-cloth, and contained a lot of little 
garments which she had made out of the 
remnants of blankets and cloth of her own 
from a younger and better day. « For those,» 
she said, in her French patois, «who are 
poorer than myself»; and hobbled away. I 
found out, a few days later, when I took her 
picture weaving mats in her attic room, that 
she had scarcely food in the house that 
Christmas day, and not the car-fare to take 
her to church! Walking was bad, and her 
old limbs were stiff. She sat by the window 
through the winter evening, and watched the 
sun go down behind the western hills, com- 
forted by her pipe. Mrs. Ben Wah, to give 
her her local name, is. not really an Indian; 
but her husband was one, and she lived all 
her life with the tribe till she came here. 
She is a philosopher in her own quaint way. 
«It is no disgrace to be poor,» said she to 
me, regarding her empty tobacco-pouch; 
«but it is sometimes a great inconve- 
nience.» Not even the recollection of the 
vote of censure that was passed upon me 
once by the ladies of the Charitable Ten for 
surreptitiously supplying an aged couple, the 
special object of their charity, with army 
plug, could have deterred me from taking 
the hint. 

Very likely, my old friend Miss Sherman, 
in her Broome-street cellar, —it is always the 
attic or the cellar,—would object to Mrs. Ben 
Wah’s claim to being the only real American 
in my note-book. She is from down East, and 
says «stun» for stone. In her youth she was 
lady’s-maid to a general’s wife, the recol- 
lection of which military career equally con- 
dones the cellar and prevents her holding 
any sort of communication with her common 
neighbors, who add to the offense of being 
foreigners the unpardonable one of being 
mostly men. Eight cats bear her steady 
company, and keep alive her starved affec- 
tions. I found them on last Christmas eve 
behind barricaded doors; for the cold that 
had locked the water-pipes had brought the 
neighbors down to the cellar, where Miss 
Sherman’s cunning had kept them from 
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freezing. Their tin pans and buckets were 
even then banging against herdoor. « They’re 
a miserable lot,» said the old maid, fondling 
her cats defiantly; «but let’em. It’s Christ- 
mas. Ah!» she added, as one of the eight 
stood up in her lap and rubbed its cheek 
against hers, «they ’re innocent. It is n’t 
poor little animals that does the harm. It’s 
men and women that does it to each other.» 
I don’t know whether it was just philoso- 
phy, like Mrs. Ben Wah’s, or a glimpse of 
her story. If she had one, she kept it for her 
cats. 

In a hundred places all over the city, when 
Christmas comes, as many open-air fairs 
spring suddenly into life. A kind of Gentile 
Feast of the Tabernacles possesses the tene- 
ment districts especially. Green-embowered 
booths stand in rows at the curb, and the 
voice of the tin trumpet is heard in the land. 
The common source of all the show is down 
by the North River, in the district known as 
«the Farm.» Down there Santa Claus estab- 
lishes headquarters early in December and 
until past New Year. The broad quay looks 
then more like a clearing in a pine-forest 
than a busy section of the metropolis. The 
steamers discharge their loads of fir-trees at 
the piers until they stand stacked mountain 
high, with foot-hills of holly and ground-ivy 
trailing off toward the land side. An army- 
train of wagons is engaged in carting them 
away from early morning till late at night; 
but the green forest grows, in spite of it all, 
until in places it shuts the shipping out of 
sight altogether. The air is redolent with the 
smell of balsam and pine. After nightfall, 
when the lights are burning in the busy 
market, and the homeward-bound crowds 
with baskets and heavy burdens of Christ- 
mas greens jostle each other with good- 
natured banter,—nobody is ever cross down 
here in the holiday season,—it is good to 
take a stroll through the Farm, if,one has a 
spot in his heart faithful yet to the hills and 
the woods in spite of the latter-day city. But 
it is when the moonlight is upon the water 
and upon the dark phantom forest, when the 
heavy breathing of some passing steamer is 
the only sound that breaks the stillness of 
the night, and the watchman smokes his 
lonely pipe on the bulwark, that the Farm 
has a mood and an atmosphere all its own, ° 
full of poetry, which some day a painter’s 
brush will catch and hold. 

Into the ugliest tenement street Christmas 
brings something of picturesqueness as of 
cheer. Its message was ever to the poor and 
the heavy-laden, and by them it is understood 
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with an instinctive yearning to do it honor. 
In the stiff dignity of the brownstone streets 
up-town there may be scarce a hint of it. In 
the homes of the poor it blossoms on stoop 
and fire-escape, looks out of the front win- 
dow, and makes the unsightly barber-pole to 
sprout overnight like an Aaron’s rod. Poor 
indeed is the home that has not its sign of 
peace over the hearth, be it but a single sprig 
of green. A little color creeps with it even 
into rabbinical Hester street, and shows in 
the shop-windows and in the children’s faces. 
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The very feather-dusters in the peddler’s 
stock take on brighter hues for the occa- 
sion, and the big knives in the cutler’s shop 
gleam with a lively anticipation of the im- 
pending goose « with fixin’s »—a concession, 
perhaps, to the commercial rather than the 
religious holiday. Business comes then, if 
ever. A crowd of ragamuffins camp out at a 
window where Santa Claus and his wife stand 
in state, embodiment of the domestic ideal 
that has not yet gone out of fashion in these 
tenements, gazing hungrily at the announce- 

ment that «A sil- 
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Santa Claus.—M. 
Levitsky.» Across 
the way, in a hole 
in the wall, two 
cobblers are peg- 
ging away under 
an oozy lamp that 
makes a yellow 
splurgeontheinky 
blackness about 
them, revealing to 
the passer-by their 
bearded faces, but 
nothing of the en- 
vironment save a 
single sprig of 
holly suspended 
from the lamp. 
From what for- 
gotten brake it 
came with a mes- 
sage of cheer, a 
thought of wife 
and children 
across the sea 
waiting theirsum- 
mons, God knows. 
The shop is their 
house and home. 
It was once the 
hall of the tene- 
ment; but to save 
space, enough has 
been walled in to 
make room for 
their bench and 
bed. The tenants 
go through the 
next house. No 
matter if they are 
cramped; by and 
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by they will have 
room. By and by 
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comes the spring, 
and with it the 
steamer. Does not 
the green branch 
speak of spring 
and of hope? The 
policeman on the 
beat hears their 
hammers beat a 
joyous tattoo past 
midnight, far into 
Christmas morn- 
ing. Who shall say 
its message has not 
reached even them 
in their slum? 
Where the noisy 
trains speed over 
the iron highway 
past the second- 
story windowsofAl- 
len street, a cellar- 
door yawns darkly 
in the shadow of 
one of the pillars 
that half block the 
narrow sidewalk. 
A dull gleam be- 
hind the cobweb- 
shrouded window- 
pane supplements 
the sign over the 
door, in Yiddish 
and English: «Old 
Brasses.» Four 
crooked and moldy 
steps lead to utter 
darkness, with no 
friendly voice to 
guide the hapless 
customer. Fumb- 
ling along thedank 
wall, he is left to 
find the door of the 
shop as best he 
can. Not a likely place to encounter the 
fastidious from the Avenue! Yet ladies in 
furs and silk find this door and the grim old 
smith within it. Now and then an artist 
stumbles upon them, and exults exceedingly 
in his find. Two holiday shoppers are even 
now haggling with the coppersmith over the 
price of a pair of curiously wrought brass 
candlesticks. The old man has turned from 
the forge, at which he was working, unmind- 
ful of his callers roving among the dusty 
shelves. Standing there, erect and sturdy, in 
his shiny leather apron, hammer in hand, 
with the firelight upon his venerable head, 
VoL. LV.—23. 
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A CHRISTMAS WEDDING AT LIBERTY HALL. 


strong arms bared to the elbow, and the 
Square paper cap pushed back from a 
thoughtful, knotty brow, he stirs strange 
fancies. One half expects to see him fash- 
ioning a gorget or a sword on his anvil. But 
his is a more peaceful craft. Nothing more 
warlike is in sight than a row of brass 
shields, destined for ornament, not for 
battle. Dark shadows chase each other by 
the flickering light among copper kettles 
of ruddy glow, old-fashioned samovars, and 
massive andirons of tarnished brass. The 
bargaining goes on. Overhead the nine- 
teenth century speeds by with rattle and 
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roar; in here linger the shadows of the cen- 
turies long dead. The boy at the anvil listens 
open-mouthed, clutching the bellows-rope. 

In Liberty Hall a Jewish wedding is in 
progress. Liberty! Strange how the word 
echoes through these sweaters’ tenements, 
where starvation is at home half the time. 
It is an all-consuming passion with these 
people, whose spirit a thousand years of 
bondage have not availed to daunt. It 
breaks out in strikes, when to strike is to 
hunger and die. Not until I stood by a strik- 
ing cloak-maker whose last cent was gone, 
with not a crust in the house to feed seven 
hungry mouths, yet who had voted vehe- 
mently in the meeting that day to keep up 
the strike to the bitter end,—bitter indeed, 
nor far distant, —and heard him at sunset re- 
cite the prayer of his fathers: « Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, 
that thou hast redeemed us as thou didst 
redeem our fathers, hast delivered us from 
bondage to liberty, and from servile depen- 
dence to redemption! » not until then did I 
know what of sacrifice the word might mean, 
and how utterly we of another day had for- 
gotten. But for once shop and tenement are 
left behind. Whatever other days may have 
in store, this is their day of play. The cere- 
mony is over, and they sit at the long tables 
by squads and tribes. Those who belong to- 
gether sit together. There is no attempt at 
pairing off for conversation or mutual enter- 
tainment at speechmaking or toasting. The 
business in hand is to eat, and it is attended 
to. The bridegroom, at the head of the table, 
with his shiny silk hat on, sets the example; 
and the guests emulate it with zeal, the men 
smoking big, strong cigars between mouth- 
fuls. «Gosh! ain’t it fine?» is the grateful 
comment of one curly-headed youngster, 
bravely attacking his third plate of chicken- 
stew. «Fine as silk,» nods his neighbor in 
knickerbockers. Christmas, for once, means 
something to them that they can understand. 
The crowd of hurrying waiters make room 
for one bearing aloft a small turkey adorned 
with much tinsel and many paper flowers. It 
is for the bride, the one thing not to be 
touched until the next day—one day off from 
the drudgery of housekeeping; she, too, can 
keep Christmas. 

A group of bearded, dark-browed men sit 
apart, the rabbi among them. They are the 
orthodox, who cannot break bread with the 
rest, for fear, though the food be kosher, the 
plates have been defiled. They brought their 
own to the feast, and sit at their own table, 
stern and justified. Did they but know what 
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depravity is harbored in the impish mind of 
the girl yonder, who plans to hang her stock- 
ing overnight by the window! There is no 
fireplace in the tenement. Queer things hap- 
pen over here, in the strife between the old 
and the new. The girls of the College Settle- 
ment, last summer, felt compelled to explain 
that the holiday in the country which they 
offered some of these children was to be 
spent in an Episcopal clergyman’s house, 
where they had prayers every morning. 
«Oh,» was the indulgent answer, «they 
know it is n’t true, so it won’t hurt them.» 

The bell of a neighboring church-tower 
strikes the vesper hour. A man in working- 
clothes uncovers his head reverently, and 
passes on. Through the vista of green bowers 
formed of the grocer’s stock of Christmas 
trees a passing glimpse of flaring torches in 
the distant square is caught. They touch 
with flame the gilt cross towering high 
above the « White Garden,» as the German 
residents call Tompkins Square. On the side- 
walk the holy-eve fair is in its busiest hour. 
In the pine-board booths stand rows of star- 
ing toy dogs alternately with plaster saints. 
Red apples and candy are hawked from carts. 
Peddlers offer colored candles with shrill 
outcry. A huckster feeding his horse by 
the curb scatters, unseen, a share for the 
sparrows. The cross flashes white against 
the dark sky. 

In one of the side-streets near the East 
River has stood for thirty years a little mis- 
sion church, called Hope Chapel by its 
founders, in the brave spirit in which they 
built it. It has had plenty of use for the 
spirit since. Of the kind of problems that 
beset its pastor I caught a glimpse the other 
day, when, as I entered his room, a rough- 
looking man went out. 

«One of my cares,» said Mr. Devins, look- 
ing after him with contracted brow. «He has 
spent two Christmas days of twenty-three out 
of jail. Heisa burglar, or was. His daughter 
has brought him round. She is a seamstress. 
For three months, now, she has been keep- 
ing him and the home, working nights. If I 
could only get him a job! He won’t stay 
honest long without it; but who wants a 
burglar for a watchman? And how can I re- 
commend him?» 

A few doors from the chapel an alley runs 
into the block. We halted at the mouth 
of it. 

«Come in,» said Mr. Devins, «and wish 
Blind Jennie a merry Christmas.» We went 
in, in single file; there was not room for two. 
As we climbed the creaking stairs of the 
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rear tenement, 
a chorus of 
children’sshrill 
voices burst in- 
to song some- 
where above. 
«This is her 
class,» said the 
pastor of Hope 
Chapel, as he 
stopped on the 
landing. «They 
are all kinds. 


laps, or squatting on the floor; in the midst of 
them, a little old woman with heavily veiled 
face, and wan, wrinkled hands folded in her 
lap. The singing ceased as we stepped across 
the threshold. 

« Be welcome,» piped a harsh voice with a 
singular note of cheerfulness in it. « Whose 
step is that with you, pastor? I don’t know 
it. He is welcome in Jennie’s house, whoever 
he be. Girls, make him to home.» The girls 
moved up to make room. 

«Jennie has not seen since she was a 
child,» said the clergyman, gently; « but she 

knows a friend without it. 








THE SCRUBWOMEN’S FESTIVAL. 


We never could hope to 
reach them; Jennie can. 
They fetch her the papers 
given out in the Sunday- 
school, and read to her 
what is printed under 
the pictures; and she 
tells them the story of it. 
There is nothing Jennie 
does n’t know about the 
Bible.» 

The door opened upon 
a low-ceiled room, where 
the evening shades lay 
deep. The red glow from 
the kitchen stove dis- 
covered a jam of chil- 
dren, young girls mostly, 
perched on the table, the 
chairs, in each other’s 
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Some day she shall see the 
great Friend in his glory, 
and then she shall be Blind 
Jennie no more.» 

The little woman raised 
the veil from a face shock- 
ingly disfigured, and touched 
the eyeless sockets. «Some 
day,» she repeated, «Jennie 
shall see. Not long now-- 
notlong !» Her pastor patted 
her hand. The silence of 
the dark room was broken 
by Blind Jennie’s voice, ris- 
ing cracked and quavering: 
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«Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?» The 
shrill chorus burst in: 





It was there by faith I received my sight, 
And now I am happy all the day. 


The light that falls from the windows 
of the Neighborhood Guild, in Delancey 
street, makes a white path across the as- 
phalt pavement. Within there is mirth 
and laughter. The Tenth Ward Social Re- 
form Club is having its Christmas festival. 
Its members, poor mothers, scrubwomen, 
—the president is the janitress of a tene- 
ment near by,—have brought their little 
ones, a few their husbands, to share in 
the fun. One little girl has to be dragged 
up to the grab-bag. She cries at the sight 






































DANCE OF THE NEW YORK SYRIANS. 
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of Santa Claus. The baby has drawn a woolly 
horse. He kisses the toy with a look of ec- 
static bliss, and toddles away. At the far 
end of the hall a game of blindman’s-buff 
is starting up. The aged grand-mother, 
who has watched it with growing excite- 
ment, bids one of the settlement workers 
hold her grandchild, that she may join in; 
and she does join in, with all the pent-up 
hunger of fifty joyless years. The worker, 
looking on, smiles; one has been reached. 
Thus is the battle against the slum waged 
and won with the child’s play. 

Tramp! tramp! comes to-morrow upon 
the stage. Two hundred and fifty pairs of 
little feet, keeping step, are marching to 
dinner in the Newsboys’ Lodging-house. Five 
hundred pairs more are restlessly awaiting 
their turn upstairs. In prison, hospital, and 
almshouse to-night the city is host, and gives 
of her plenty. Here an unknown friend has 
spread a generous repast for the waifs who 
all the rest of the days shift for themselves 
as best they can. Turkey, coffee, and pie, 
with «vegetubles» to fill in. As the file of 
eagle-eyed youngsters passes down the long 
tables, there are swift movements of grimy 
hands, and shirt-waists bulge, ragged coats 
sag at the pockets. Hardly is the file seated 
when the plaint rises: «I ain’t got no pie! It 
got swiped on me.» Seven despoiled ones hold 
up their hands. 

The superintendent laughs—it is Christ- 
mas eve. He taps one tentatively on the bulg- 
ing shirt. « What have you here, my lad?» 

«Me pie,» responds he, with an innocent 
look; «I wuz scart it would get stole.» 

A little fellow who has been eving one of 
the visitors attentively takes his knife out 
of his mouth, and points it at him with con- 
viction. 

«I know you,» he pipes. « You’re a p’lice 
commissioner. Iseen yer picter in the papers. 
You ’re Teddy Roosevelt! » 

The clatter of knives and forks ceases sud- 
denly. Seven pies creep stealthily over the 
edge of the table, and are replaced on as 
many plates. The visitors laugh. It was a 
case of mistaken identity. 

Farthest down-town, where the island nar- 
rows toward the Battery, and warehouses 
crowd the few remaining tenements, the 
somber-hued colony of Syrians is astir with 
preparation for the holiday. How comes it 
that in the only settlement of the real Christ- 
mas people in New York the corner saloon 
appropriates to itself all the outward signs 
of it? Even the floral cross that is nailed 
over the door of the orthodox church is long 
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withered and dead: it has been there since 
Easter, and it is yet twelve days to Christ- 
mas by the belated reckoning of the Greek 
Church. But if the houses show no sign of 
the holiday, within there is nothing lacking. 
The whole colony is gone a-visiting. There 
are enough of the unorthodox to set the 
fashion, and the rest follow the custom of 
the country. The men go from house to 
house, laugh, shake hands, and kiss each 
other on both cheeks, with the salutation, 
« Every year and you are safe,» as the Syrian 
guide renders it into English; and a non- 
professional interpreter amends it: « May 
you grow happier year by year» Arrack 
made from grapes and flavored with aniseed, 
and candy baked in little white balls like 
marbles, are served with the indispensable 
cigarette; for long callers, the pipe. 

In a top-floor room of one of the darkest 
of the dilapidated tenements, the dusty win- 
dow-panes of which the last glow in the win- 
ter sky is tinging faintly with red, a dance 
is in progress. The guests, most of them 
fresh from the hillsides of Mount Lebanon, 
squat about the room. A reed-pipe and a 
tambourine furnish the music. One has the 
center of the floor. With a beer-jug filled to 
the brim on his head, he skips and sways, 
bending, twisting, kneeling, gesturing, and 
keeping time, while the men clap theif hands. 
He lies down and turns over, but not a drop 
is spilled. Another succeeds him, stepping 
proudly, gracefully, furling and unfurling 
a handkerchief like a banner. As he sits 
down, and the beer goes around, one in 
the corner, who looks like a shepherd fresh 
from his pasture, strikes up a song—a far- 
off, lonesome, plaintive lay. «(Far as the 
hills,» says the guide; «a song of the old 
days and the old people, now seldom heard.» 
All together croon the refrain. The host de- 
livers himself of an epic about his love across 
the seas, with the most agonizing expression, 
and in a shockingly bad voice. He is the worst 
singer I ever heard; but his companions greet 
his effort with approving shouts of « Yi! yi!» 
They look so fierce, and yet are so childishly 
happy, that at the thought of their exile and 
of the dark tenement the question arises, 
« Why all this joy?» The guide answers it 
with a look of surprise. «They sing,» he 
says, “because they are glad they are free. 
Did you not know?» 

The bells in old Trinity chime the mid- 
night hour. From dark hallways men and 
women pour forth and hasten to the Maronite 
church. In the loft of the dingy old ware- 
house wax candles burn before an altar of 
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brass. The priest, in a white robe with a 
huge gold cross worked on the back, chants 
the ritual. The people respond. The women 
kneel in the aisles, shrouding their heads in 
their shawls; the surpliced acolyte swings 
his censer; the heavy perfume of burning 
incense fills the hall. 

The band at the anarchists’ ball is tuning 
up for the last dance. Young and old float 


to the happy strains, forgetting injustice, 
oppression, hatred. Children slide upon the 
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waxed floor, weaving fearlessly in and out 
between the couples— between fierce, bearded 
men and short-haired women with crimson- 
bordered kerchiefs. A Punch-and-Judy show 
in the corner evokes shouts of laughter. 

Outside the snow is falling. It sifts silently 
into each nook and corner, softens all the 
hard and ugly lines, and throws the spotless 
mantle of charity over the blemishes, the 
shortcomings. Christmas morning will dawn 
pure and white. 


A RELIGIOUS PAINTER. 


FRITZ VON UHDE. 


BY W. LEWIS FRASER. 


T is frequently remarked by those familiar 
with American and European picture ex- 
hibitions, that in Europe there is always 
some one picture which is never without its 
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eager, interested crowd; while in America, 
although there is usually some one work 
around which the painters gather on ac- 
count of its «painter quality »—technical 
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difficulties met and mastered—or artistic 
perception, there is seldom or never one 
which the laity single out and press around 
to admire or criticize,—rarely, as in Europe, 
one picture which is the center of attraction, 
the picture which the people talk about and 
go to see. 

Whatever the reason, whether our people 
are less demonstrative, are not so easily sur- 
prised, are more stoical than the people of 
Europe, or whether it is owing to the absence 
of conventionality, traditions, schools, in our 
art, the difference does exist. 

It would be a difficult matter for one 
familiar with our exhibitions for the last 
fifteen years to name any one picture which 
has produced anything more than a mild en- 
thusiasm on the part of the laity, -madeany- 
thing like the impression on the public mind 
such as that made on the Parisian public by 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s picture of the « Last Sup- 
per,» or by Fritz von Uhde’s «Suffer the Little 
Ones to Come Unto Me, and Forbid Them 
Not,» on the people of Munich, Berlin, and 
Paris. I well remember the crowd which at 
all times surrounded this latter picture in the 
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Gemaldeausstellung in Munich in 1889. In 
order to get a good look at it, « patience » did 
indeed need to « have her perfect work.» And 
what a thoroughly interested crowd it was! 
No mere throng of sight-seers, but strong 
partizans, ardent admirers, bitter denouncers, 
both professional and lay. But friend and 
foe among the people were pretty well agreed 
that the artist had told his story well; and 
the artists, that never had soft, diffused 
golden sunlight, tremulously vibrant, been 
better, if so well, rendered,—never pearly 
grays made to float more deliciously in and 
out amongst the flaxen hair and fresh carna- 
tions of baby heads and faces. 

The painting showed Jesus of Nazareth 
seated on an ordinary rush-bottomed chair 
in a peasant school-house, which he has 
entered during the religious lesson. One 
tot, too young to know fear, nestles close to 
him; another, somewhat older, timorously and 
hesitatingly takes his proffered hand; the 
older children hang back, while the teacher 
urges them to make friends. In the back- 
ground an old peasant stands, hat to his 
face, with bowed head, as at a funeral. The 
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strangeness of the picture doubtless had 
much to do with its effect on the non-profes- 
sional public. It forced them to think; and, 
thinking, they saw in it a deeply devotional 
motive. For them Von Uhde had unmistaka- 
bly and convincingly made to live again the 
carpenter's Son, the God-man, the Friend and 
Comforter of the common people. Some of 
them, to be sure,—and they were many,— 
saw only in the picture the strangeness; they 
shook their heads, and were far from con- 
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vinced ; while others, not a few, saw in the com- 
position but the conceit of a young man bid- 
ding for popularity through a blasphemous 
incongruity. I write of 1889, when Von Uhde 
was the innovator, and before Firle or Beraud 
or L’Hermitte or Edelfelt had fallen into step 
with him and painted biblical characters 
in modern costume. No doubt these latter 
were conscientious; but with the example 
of Rubens, with his old burgomasters at the 
« Descent from the Cross,» Von Uhde could 
hardly be accused of originating the incon- 
gruity. 
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«Suffer the Little Ones» was the first 
of Von Uhde’s pictures in this genre. It 
was painted in 1884, although not exhibited 
in Munich until five years later. His work 
had been of a very varied nature—sol- 
diers, dogs, singers, peasant children; and 
although his later work is in the main 
of a religious character, it may be safely 
said of him that he is yet one of the most 
versatile of modern masters. I think it 
more than probable that Von Uhde’s early 
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life is largely responsible for the religious 
character of his mature pictures, he having 
been born in the home of an ecclesiastical 
functionary in Wolkenburg, Saxony. His 
father was, I believe, a Lutheran clergy- 
man. Be that as it may, his early career 
was at variance with the teaching of the 
central figure of his later painting—He 
who said, «Put up thy sword»; for in 1867, 
when but nineteen, he enlisted in the Saxon 
horse-guards, in which corps he remained 
ten years, serving through the Franco- 
Prussian war, and rising to the rank of 
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captain. It was in Munich, in 1877, that he 
laid down the sword for the brush, and fol- 
lowed the painter Makart afar off. A little 
later he made the acquaintance of Munkacsy, 
who advised him to go to Paris and «study 
only from nature.» In that city, in 1879, he 
exhibited at the Salon « La Chanteuse,» and, 
the following year, «Chiens Savants.» The 
influence of Munkacsy is very evident in these 
early pictures of Von Uhde’s; there is the 
same brilliant painting of surfaces, and an 
endeavor after the same swing and « go »— 
so much so that at this time he was regarded 
as Munkacsy’s disciple. 

Two years later his manner had changed, 
and Von Uhde had begun to assert himself. 
The « Family Concert,» exhibited in 1881, is 
as sober, staid, and reserved as a work by 
Terburg or Metsu, and shows the same care- 
ful and conscientious study of nature, and is 
not without traces of these masters. At this 
time his work, without showing any of the 
servility of the copyist, bears evidence of his 
having been strongly drawn to the work of 
the old Dutchmen. This is especially evident 
in his «Scene at the Inn,» and « La Couturiére.» 
With the «Seamstresses» (in the St. Louis 
museum), a Dutch subject painted in Holland, 
Von Uhde breaks away alike from the extreme 
soberness of the Dutchmen and the bravura of 
Munkacsy, and for the first time shows his abil- 
ity to paint light—the distinguishing quality 
of his present work; and in 1883, in his «Drum 
Exercise,» all studio tradition is thrown aside, 
and in this picture is shown the beginning of 
the new method, which later played havoc with 
the traditions of German art by introducing, 
through the secession movement, a moder- 
ate «plein-airism,» combined with French 
naturalism and a close study of nature. 

With the change of manner came his 
change of subject; and it is as a painter of 
religious ideas that he has become known so 
well that he may be characterized with truth 
as the great modern Christian painter—not 
a biblical painter, as he is often called. I 
think the word «biblical» conveys a wrong 
impression. It is true that he has painted bib- 
lical scenes, but these fail to convey the same 
emotion as his religious pictures (by « reli- 
gious » I mean those pictures which transmute 
sacred story into modern life). The Christ- 
story—for this is his theme—he makes as 
fresh and as living as when first acted: mater- 
nity,asin the «Walk toBethlehem» ; death and 
mourning, as in the « Good Friday Morning»; 
sympathy, asin the « Last Supper » ; birth, as in 
the « Nativity» ; joy, asin the « Annunciation» ; 
benevolence,as in the «Suffer theLittleOnes» ; 
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—the story of the God-man, partaker of flesh 
and blood,» « made like unto his brethren.» 

Writing to a friend about his picture 
« Easter Morning,» Von Uhde says: «I cer- 
tainly thought of the Easter morning in the 
Bible; but the picture is simply of three 
women who visited a grave in the early 
morning. I would not wish to force anybody 
to see only the biblical story in this picture. 
It may perhaps be easier to understand the 
picture as one which represents every-day 
life. For the artistic quality of the picture, 
it is of little importance whether these are 
the three Marys or three modern women: they 
have been to a grave.» 

It is not possible to write of the work 
of Von Uhde without suggesting the vexed 
question, Is the literary—is story-telling—a 
legitimate function of art? For it must be 
frankly admitted that he is preéminently a 
story-teller. His palette is a resourceful one; 
the mysteries of color-blending are open to 
him, so much so that it is difficult to imagine 
any form of picture-making that might not 
be his; but the clever, masterful putting on 
of paint, of which his less serious work gives 
abundant proof, is not obvious in his pic- 
tures; they possess no dash—no bravura. 
Even subtle suggestions of light-transmuta- 
tions, in which he excels, are in them merely 
incidental; drawing is subsidiary; canvas, 
brushes, paint, are Von Uhde’s means of 
conveying his meaning through the eye to 
the brain. Sometimes, in the mere matter 
of «painting,» his work, to the professional 
eye, conveys a sense of feebleness, as though 
he feared to divert the mind from the sub- 
ject by an exhibition of skill. In fact, I 
must repeat, his pictures are «literary»; 
and if that be a fault, Von Uhde has the 
consolation of knowing that for this Ra- 
phael and Angelo would not have turned 
their backs on him. But he is more than 
literary: he is a homilist, and a preacher of 
good quality besides. His aim has been to 
separate the divine Founder of Christianity 
from the smoke of the incense, from priestly 
tradition and sacerdotal enthronement, and 
to make him live again as he lived nine- 
teen hundred years ago, the homeless wan- 
derer, the Man of Sorrows. But is this the le- 
gitimate function of art? Be that as it may, 
I write of what Von Uhde is. If you choose 
to take him from the painter side alone, he 
is a great painter, a strong influence; for 
he has carried the banner of «free light,» 
as the Germans term it, into the hide-bound 
realm of German art, and let the sunshine 
into the bitumen-tinted studios of Munich. 
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BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
Author of «A Bachelor Maid,» «Sweet Bells out of Tune,» etc. 


III. 


AVENANT thought he could never pass 

the heavy hours intervening between the 

dinner at the Granthams’ and his next meet- 
ing with Sybil. 

Since prosperity had begun todawn on him, 
he had exchanged his room at a boarding- 
house for a tiny suite in a bachelor-apartment 
house. His sitting-room, overflowing with 
books and pipes, possessed a couch, book- 
shelves, some easy-chairs, a broad table with 
an electric drop-light under a green shade, 
and an open fireplace. -When there was no 
longer room for a friend to sit down, by 
reason of the accumulation of papers, peri- 
odicals, and volumes, Peter would displace 
these from the chairs, and range them in 
toppling piles along the vacant floor-spaces. 
His inner room, containing a brass bed, 
dressing-table, wash-stand, and large tin 
tub, was otherwise a howling wilderness of 
boots and shoes. But this home had been to 
Davenant till now a very sanctuary of pleas- 
antness and peace, away from the bustling 
multitude with whom his days were spent. 
Although he read far less of general litera- 
ture than in former days, it was there, ready 
tohand. Often he would take down his books, 
blow dust from the tops, handlethem lovingly, 
turn the leaves, catch a familiar page, con a 
few lines of it, then put the tantalizing trea- 
sures back in place, cheered by their pres- 
ence, and feeling as if he had shaken an old 
friend by the hand. Some day—ah, delicious 
«some day »!—he would take time to re-read 
his favorites, and to read some of the new 
books he could not resist buying, although 
he had little chance to know more of them 
than their bindings, print, and title-pages. 

There were pictures on the walls, chiefly 
classic photographs the originals of which he 
fully intended yet to enjoy; and a portrait of 
his beautiful Southern mother, dressed in 
white muslin, and wearing her dark hair rolled 
under in the fashion called @ ['Impératrice 
Eugénie. She had been, like Davenant him- 
self, of the coloring Fortuny conferred upon 
his « Spanish Lady,» now in the Metropolitan 
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Museum, though of more regularly beautiful 
features and contour—a famous New Orleans 
belle, married to a Carolinian planter of 
Huguenot descent, and both of their fortunes 
had gone under in the crash of the Con- 
federacy. Her life as a widow, her death in 
pinching poverty before Davenant was able 
to fulfil the ambition of his life to give her 
the semblance of a comfortable home, were 
sorrows that had left indelible traces on his 
heart. Now he had only himself to care for. 
He never went back to the rice-fields about 
the closed mansion, that every year clothed 
themselves anew in living green; to the 
groves garlanded with flowers and alive with 
mocking-birds. He did not even mention 
them. 

The Saturday evening before Davenant 
was to repair to the opera with Sybil and 
his new patroness found him seated beside 
his table, preparatory to going out to get his 
dinner at the club. The book open in his 
hand was a copy of Theocritus, a singer 
whose strains he had not wooed in ages. 
As his eye rambled over the lays of shep- 
herds chanting the praises of their fair, a 
smile came upon his lips. 

«The symptoms have not changed in the 
least since the beginning of the third cen- 
tury before Christ,» he said to himself. 

There was a knock at the door. The jani- 
tor’s wife—a very fine person when you met 
her shopping in Twenty-third street, with 
her fashionable ruffled cape, large Gains- 
borough hat, and diamond ear-rings, but 
here less imposing in the simple dishabille 
of a calico wrapper, over which she wore a 
beaded bolero jacket—came in. Her face 
was heated with conflict; her eyes flashed 
scorn and incredulity upon an object she 
carried in both hands. It was, as Davenant 
at once saw, a cast of the « Winged Victory » 
he had bought that morning, together with 
a «Venus of Melos,» from a vender in the 
street, and had ordered to be delivered at 
his house. 

«It’s meself brought it up to show it you, 
Misther Davenant,» cried the angry dame. 
« An’ the other wan—though, sure, she’s got a 
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head on to her, barrin’ the arms—I left down 
below with that saucy Eytalian. An’ he pre- 
tendin’ he don’t understand a word of me, 
and me kapin’ on tellin’ him he’s ch’atin’ you, 
wantin’ to lave his damaged images and 
scoot away. ‘Where ’s the head ?> says I. 
(Did you break it afther he paid for it?» says 
I. «Have you got the pieces in your pocket, 
an’ not the conscience to give ’em up?) 
says I—» 

«It ’s all right, Mrs. O’Brien. Fetch up 
the «Venus? too, and let the fellow go in 
peace. You see, I bought these ladies cheap 
by taking them ‘as is,)» interposed Davenant, 
to stem the flowing tide. 

When he had put the two figures upon the 
top of a’ bookcase, he paused before them in 
reverence, because She had admitted having 
done so before the originals. And before he 
went off to his evening meal, in closing Theo- 
critus his eye rested upon a passage in the 
«Song of the Cyclops,» from which he tore 
out the kernel, as follows: 


But to leave loving thee, maiden, when once I 
had seen thee, had I not the strength . . . even 
from that hour. 


«That fits me, I fear,» he laughed, with 
spring budding in his heart. Little he cared 
for consequences. His mood was in tune with 
boyish abandonment to happiness. Some men, 
espying him far off in a corner of the club 
dining-room, sitting alone at his table, and 
coming over to settle down upon him for a 
talk about a certain political appointment of 
their party, were astonished at his vague 
interest in the affair. They looked at his 
brilliant eye, his flushed cheek, and wondered 
if he were about to go under with a physical 
malady. But Davenant, scoffing at the sug- 
gestion, declared and showed himself to be 
in full possession of his usual splendid health. 

« Depend on it, he’s heard of another piece 
of good luck coming to him,» said one to the 
other afterward. «That fellow wins on every 
throw.» 

Not being in condition to adapt himself to 
club society, he returned to his writing-table, 
where an unfinished brief awaited him. A few 
paragraphs written, that too was cast aside. 
He went to the window and looked up into a 
firmament of deepest distances, radiant with 
stars and star-dust. Sallying forth once 
more, he walked away from the street where- 
in arose his tall, modern domicile, over to a 
broad avenue, which he followed to its end. 

Facing Washington Square, he found 
easily the number of the dwelling he had 
sought out at the club, in the printed regis- 
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ter of chosen names, into which he had as 
yet had occasion to make few predatory 
excursions. 

It was one of a row of staid old family 
mansions that make of their vicinity a real 
Faubourg St. Knickerbocker. Their broad 
fronts of red brick, with white marble steps 
and facings, their many-paned windows and 
prim iron railings, the immaculate tone of 
their muslin window-curtains, contrast pleas- 
antly with the carved stone and wrought-iron, 
the plate-glass and embroidered laces, of the 
house-fagades up-town. 

Having identified the shrine of his idol, 
and observed that all of its windows were 
demurely veiled in a thin white stuff drawn 
close against the inner panes, Davenant 
strolled over into the square opposite, 
where, sitting at one end of a bench oc- 
cupied at the other by a bent man in a 
slouched felt hat, who was enjoying an even- 
ing pipe, he could keep the beloved house in 
view. 

A little farther along the row, a large 
dwelling, with lights behind every window 
and an awning run out to the curbstone, 
showed that an evening party was in pro- 
gress. By and by, while he was gazing over 
at the Lewiston house, Davenant observed 
that its heavy front door was in the act of 
swinging open. His heart beat dangerously 
fast, yet the sensation was not unpleasant. 
In the light streaming from the hall he be- 
held a fat man-servant in evening clothes 
waddle out pompously to give directions to 
a footman in a high hat and long overcoat 
who arrived from the nether regions of the 
house. Then appeared a maid carrying a 
fan; and lastly emerged a slight, graceful 
figure clothed from head to foot in a long, 
white satin cloak bordered with fluffy fur, 
the train of whose gown the maid lifted as 
the wearer began to descend the steps. 

The «spirit in his feet» carried Davenant 
so rapidly across the space of roadway and 
sidewalks intervening between them, that 
when he came up with the little party, 
Sybil Gwynne, attended by the two ser- 
vants, was but just turning away from her 
aunt’s door. She started in genuine surprise 
at thus meeting him. 

« Mr. Davenant!» she exclaimed. 
you were coming here?» 

Davenant, although no master of the art 
of ceremony, knew quite well that he had not 
the conventional right to present himself at 
Mrs. Lewiston’s without an indication from 
the mistress of the house that his visit was 
desired. 


« You— 
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«No,» he said straightforwardly; «I was 
not coming here.» 

Sybil laughed like a child. «I don’t know 
whether I like you to be so candid. It leaves 
me in the attitude of presupposing that you 
wished to see me again, when, perhaps, you 
had even forgot our meeting at Mrs. Grant- 
ham’s.» 

«I did not dare to offer a visit where I had 
not been asked,» he said; then added with ab- 
solute frankness, «I came simply to look at 
the outside of your house.» 

What possessed Sybil, that, at this, the 
blood ran up to her cheeks and ears and 
temples? She was thankful for the half- 
light of the street. 

«I am bound, as you see, to a party in our 
neighborhood, so near that I had n’t an ex- 
cuse to drive there,» she hastened to say, 
at the same time moving on in the direction 
of her destination. 

« Might I walk there with you?» 

«Oh, of course. Then you are going to 
Mrs. Crawford’s too?» ~ 

«Unfortunately not. I never, indeed, had 
the advantage of hearing Mrs. Crawford’s 
name until you mentioned it.» 

What was she to do with this strange, 
truth-telling, fervid being, striding beside 
her as if he wore seven-league boots, and 
turning upon her a look of such unqualified 
delight? In all Sybil’s experience of men, the 
like had not happened to her before. The 
maid and footman, who followed discreetly, 
saw nothing out of the way in the rencounter 
of their young lady with a handsome gentle- 
man, in proper evening dress, who had been 
passing Mrs. Lewiston’s door as she came 
down the steps. But the young lady herself, 
all a-flutter with inward excitement, knew 
better. 

«There is n’t any chance you are going to 
dine at the Carnifexes’ to-morrow?» he asked 
appealingly, as they separated a little group 
of street-gazers in order to pass under Mrs. 
Crawford’s awning. 

It had been so ridiculously short, their 
walk together, and yet both, in the brief 
time, had felt so much! Sybil was aware 
of a tremor in her voice when she answered: 

«No. But you’ve not forgotten Monday?» 

«Forgotten! Why, I’ve thought of nothing 
else. It came to me in court yesterday when 
I got up to make an argument, and I was on 
the point of a very bad break. Fortunately, 
one of the judges was sharpening a lead- 
pencil, and another was reading a dinner 
invitation, so I suppose they did not notice; 
and I rallied soon.» 
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«Absurd! Good night, then.» 

But she did not really consider it absurd. 
Although this was their second meeting 
only, she had been thinking of him almost 
as much as he confessed to having thought 
of her. 

Davenant had no excuse to linger in the 
staring little crowd about Mrs. Crawford’s 
door. Sybil, running up the steps as light as 
fairy, vanished from his sight. There was 
absolutely nothing to live for until they 
should meet again. 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
did not consider the very decided probability 
that fate would oppose him in his first love- 
affair. This chance meeting, his being alone 
with her for that happy few minutes, under 
the stars and gas-lamps, feasting his eyes 
upon her beautiful face and small, shapely 
head, her young form in its drapery of 
glistening white, was all-sufficient for the 
hour. 

It was too much to hope that she cared as 
he did, or at all, as yet. But Davenant, 
marching away up-town, vowed that she 
soon should care. He would win her, marry 
her, crown his life with her dear comrade- 
ship. Whatever obstacles were between them 
should melt before the intense purpose he 
would bring to bear upon accomplishing his 
heart’s desire. 


ONE of the few indulgences our hero had 
given himself in his improved financial state 
was a riding-horse. A true Southerner in his 
love of the saddle, the long intermission in 
his exercise had been a deprivation he was 
glad now to make good. At rarer intervals 
than he liked he got off to visit the stable 
near the park where he kept his steed, and, 
there mounting, spend several hours in the 
open. 

On the morning after this unexpected talk 
with Sybil he fared gaily into bright winter 
sunshine, traversing the park, and pursuing 
his way along the banks of the Hudson, 
thence into the interior, for a long ride. It 
was his hope thus to rid himself of superabun- 
dant vitality; but as the hours progressed, his 
spirits seemed to him inexhaustible. It was 
as if he had been born again. All of life be- 
fore him was a flower-garden, without a 
blight or decay in any plant of its parterres. 
Never had it occurred to him there was 
so much joyance in the world. From a 
looker-on he was suddenly transformed into 
a participant. Everything appeared possible 
that he desired. The yearning for travel he 
had so long kept under sprang up full-fledged 
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and confident. With her, what added joy to 
view the places of his dreams! She should 
be his guide, interpreter, his higher and 
finer intelligence, in all these matters. 
Means wherewithal, the sordid cares of life, 
did not enter into these pleasurable specula- 
tions of Mr. Peter Davenant. He was strong 
to do all that man had done. Under her in- 
spiration he would be expanded, completed, 
ready for everything required. 

Far up in the country north of the city 
limits he came upon a wheelman in temporary 
stress of circumstance. Davenant, who ex- 
changed a word with him, tarried, struck by 
the bonhommie of the young fellows man- 
ner, the frank look of his wide-open blue 
eyes. 

«I am overtaken by disaster,» he had 
said with a laugh; «because one can’t at- 
tempt pleasuring near town on a mild Sun- 
day like this without being crowded out. 
One lot of loud-mouthed revelers set on me, 
surrounded me, assimilated me. I freed my- 
self of them only at the last road-house, 
where they halted for refreshment. I have 
seen most of the nations on the move to-day, 
though of course it ’s far worse in summer. 
When my cordial friends stopped, I fled —with 
this result.» 

«Our brotherhood of citizens is certainly 
not enticing when it goes abroad on such a 
Sunday as this,» said Davenant. 

« The plague of it is, the same people would 
be interesting on their native heath. And I 
want to be interested. It‘is n’t because 
they ’re free and easy with me that I find 
them dull. I never saw anywhere a class 
attitude more independent than that of the 
all-pervading bourgeois in the environs of 
Paris on the first day of the week. Demo- 
cratic social equality is at high-water mark 
there; but it is not aggressive. It does not 
stick its elbow in your ribs, tread on your 
toes without apology, shout and hoot its con- 
sciousness of being as good as you although 
you may wear better clothes.» 

Davenant laughed. 

«For so many years I ’ve known nothing 
else than jostling with the mob of common- 
place, I suppose I’m hardened. You, I take 
it, are a ( tenderfoot.)» 

«I suppose Iam. That is, I have had the 
bad luck to be pitched head first into this 
community, to make my living cut of it, with 
the training of an idler in foreign countries.» 

They talked for a while longer, then, at 
the bicycler’s suggestion, agreed to rendez- 
vous for luncheon at the roadside hostelry of 
a Frenchman certified to be capable of a 
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capital omelette aux fines herbes, and good 
for a decent bottle of red wine. 

«If you go there in summer,» added his 
new comrade, «you will have Baptiste, with 
his napkin, waving you into an arbor made 
of withered pine-branches overgrown with 
morning-glories and scarlet-runners, where 
he has strewn gravel underfoot, and sets out 
his tables with red claret glasses and bunches 
of cheap flowers. Now we shall have to be 
content with a small inside room, if we are 
lucky enough to get it to ourselves.» 

When Davenant reached M. Baptiste’s 
little frame-house, standing back from the 
road in a grove of trees, his companion had 
already ordered the luncheon and secured 
the inside room. A tiny table, spread invit- 
ingly, awaited them. And when to the omelet 
was added a dish of cutlets, broiled, not fried, 
with potatoes bursting from jackets of light 
golden brown, together with good bread, a 
plate of fruit, and the promised bottle of 
French grape-juice, Davenant broke forth 
rejoicingly: 

«I have passed this place a dozen times, 
and never dreamed of the treasure it con- 
tains.» 

«I have developed him,» said his friend. 
« Last year I found Baptiste struggling with 
the popular demand for custard-pie and 
doughnuts. I talked to him in his native 
tongue; adjured him, by the bones and stew- 
pans of his ancestors, not to forget their 
cunning because transplanted to a land of 
far away. He has made quite a reputation 
by his cabbage farci aux saucissons. But | 
am bound to confess that his American 
dishes are as bad as you generally find them 
elsewhere.» 

Starting upon this substantial basis for 
acquaintanceship, the two men fraternized 
rapidly. They talked of many topics, each 
finding in the other a certain zest of sur- 
prise. Davenant had never met any one 
exactly like this fair, soft-voiced fellow, 
with the manner of a fainéant and the build 
of an athlete, whose talk revealed habits and 
thoughts totally unknown tothe hard-worked 
lawyer. His attitude toward life was that of 
one who, not being able to help himself, tries 
to make the best of his regrettable surround- 
ings. Involuntarily, Davenant thought of a 
plant he had taken long ago from his mother’s 
conservatory and set out in a garden dug by 
him in the woods. The plant had done its best 
to live, but could not flourish. 

When the time came for them to share the 
score and part, they shook hands heartily. 
When the bicyclist was out of sight ahead 
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of him on the return to town, Davenant re- 
membered they had not exchanged names. 


THAT evening, on presenting himself at the 
house of Mr. Carnifex, to receive a warm 
welcome from the host anda quieter one from 
the young hostess, the three sat for a while 
about a wood fire in a dimly lighted draw- 
ing-room before dinner was announced. 

There was little in this room to suggest 
the femininity of its presiding genius. No 
triplication of curtains at the windows, no 
portiéres, no little tables perilously full of 
silver or china toys; above all, no cushions, 
which, however much they add to the luxuri- 
ous repose of modern life, induce as much 
disturbance— first, because of their bad habit 
of slipping away from the angles of the 
human frame where they are designed to 
be; and secondly, because under no circum- 
stances will a housekeeper admit that she 
has enough of them. 

The friends of Mr. and Miss Carnifex were 
asked to take their ease in chairs and couches 
covered in a dark silken stuff that had not 
been changed in years. A grand piano, 


a writing-table solidly equipped, and some 
healthy-looking palms and ferns growing in 
jars in the windows, gave the chief evidence 


of a woman’srule there. Upon the Quakerish 
background of drab-painted walls hung some 
good pictures. A cabinet, and the mantel- 
piece crowded with Chinese porcelains of 
beauty and value, represented the host’s 
fancy in art. The room, in fine, while not in 
the least « pretty» according to the canons 
of modern decoration, appeared to represent 
a leisurely lifetime that had treated itself to 
a few good things and let the rest alone. The 
guest now enjoying its repose knew no con- 
sciousness of fleeting moments until Mr. 
Carnifex, crossing the room, tugged at a 
faded bell-pull wrought in worsted-work. 

«Dinner,» he said to the man who an- 
swered. « We will wait no longer, dear, for 
Ainslie,» he added to his daughter. 

Simultaneously the door into the hall 
gave admission to Davenant’s bicyclist of 
the morning. Both men looked pleased and 
surprised. 

«Then I need not introduce you?» said 
Mr. Carnifex. 

«Only to give us names,» answered the 
newcomer, after he had made easy apologies 
to Miss Carnifex for his delay. «I at least 
have been dying to know his.» 

The story of their meeting and impromptu 
luncheon broke the ice of the first moments 
at table in a large, bare refectory, of which 
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the conspicuous objects were the coal-hod, 
an old-fashioned dinner-tray, and a series 
of Copley and St. Mémin portraits on the 
walls. 

The service of Canton blue porcelain, with 
the fiddle-patterned silver spoons and forks, 
dimly recalled to Davenant an old house in 
Charleston where, as a lad, he was urged 
to two helpings of everything,—where the 
maiden hostess wore « sausage-puffs » under 
her cap,—and where his youthful imagina- 
tion was intoxicated by the varieties of sweet 
pickles strung about the board in leaf-shaped 
dishes of the same azure tint. 

The dinner was good, the wines better, 
the host delightful. Agatha, who talked 
little, made herself most agreeable. When, 
afterward, Davenant asked a girl why she 
had called Miss Carnifex «a man’s woman,» 
he received this answer: 

«Qh, because she makes it a point to let 
men have their way, beginning with that 
nice old tyrant, her papa.» 

The truth was Agatha possessed so wide 
a scope in her father’s house that she had 
never felt able to contemplate leaving it for 
another man’s. Peter had not been with 
them ten minutes before discovering that 
on all practical matters she ruled her parent 
with a humorous assumption of greater age 
and knowledge than his own, although let- 
ting him go under loose rein whenever his 
hobbies were concerned. 

At twenty-six she esteemed herself an old 
maid; and the repose which the abandonment 
of concern on the marriage question,gave to 
her manner induced many men to.confide in 
her their affairs with other women. Hamil- 
ton Ainslie, for example, a cousin in the third 
or fourth degree, had told her about his pas- 
sion for Sybil Gwynne almost as soon as that 
emotion had gained a recognized place in his 
manly bosom. 

When Ainslie had come back from Europe 
to live in New York, Agatha had decided up- 
on making him her «mission.» She considered 
him as one more sinned against than sinning, 
a product of the modern custom of absentee- 
ism among Americans who live abroad and 
bring up their children in alien fashions. She 
had an idea she could do him good, rouse his 
dormant patriotism, make him throw off the 
sloth resulting from having been a citizen 
of the world when he ought to have been a 
citizen of the nursery. 

Ainslie liked her lectures, her down-setting 
way with him, her assumption of extreme old 
age and matronly dignity with a man who 
was her senior by two years. He treated her 
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with courtesy and perfect good humor. His 
only grudge against her was that she could 
not be brought to concede that Sybil Gwynne 
was born into the world to make a helpmate 
for him. 

«My dear Hamilton, you would be a pair 
of babes in the wood,» she had said six 
months before, knitting her forehead and 
throwing from it a little lock wont to escape 
and confer upon her handsome, serious face 
a mutinous expression not displeasing to the 
eye. «Promise me that you will not commit 
yourself until you have thought over it a 
year.» 

«I may as well promise,» he had said. «In 
the first place, she does not yet see the thing 
in the light Ido. In the next, between us we 
could n’t afford any kind of house or trap, 
or amusements or travels, such as the girls 
of her set think indispensable.» 

«What do men of your set think about 
them?» 

«We don’t think,» said Ainslie. «The 
times are too hard upon us. We simply 
drift.» 

The talk at Mr. Carnifex’s table to-night 
gave Davenant a fresh sense of the pleasure 
to be had from rubbing wits and exchang- 
ing views with people of his own kind. Mr. 
Carnifex and his daughter would have meant 
so much to him had he only been able to 
claim their acquaintance during the dull 
evenings of the working-years past! And 
Ainslie, despite his light touch of and mock- 
ing indifference to real things, had stuff in 
him undoubtedly. 

Agatha’s only fear, that her father would 
bring the conversation around to the folly of 
a young man of ambition and parts fixing 
his fancy on a girl of fashionable life, was 
set at rest. Women entered in no shape 
into the evening’s discussion. 

When the visitors took leave, they walked 
together as far as the street where Davenant 
turned off. 

«Good night,» he said. «I have to thank 
you for a very jolly day. What fun it would 
be, now, were I to meet you—by Jove! I am 
to meet you, for Mrs. Stanley said you are 
coming —to-morrow night.» 

«Of course I am coming,» answered Ainslie, 
lightly. «Do not we all fly at Mrs. Stanley’s 
bidding? » 

At this point Davenant was guilty of a 
weakness. He wished to speak aloud a name 
that had haunted his brain-cells persistently. 

«I believe it’s to be a small party like to- 
night’s ?— nobody besides our hostess, except 
Miss Gwynne and you and me.» 
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« Miss Gwynne and you and me,» repeated 
Ainslie, assentingly; and the pair separated. 


IV. 
DAVENANT was taking off his overcoat in 
custody of two or three of Mrs. Stanley’s 
liveried appendages, when the grille that 
served as a portal to her spacious vestibule 
opened to admit Ainslie, as usual on the run 
and a little out of breath. 

«Those hanged cable-cars!» he said. « Nice 
way for a man to come out to dinner, is n’t 
it? I started right enough, standing on my 
feet, wedged in by a jam; but gradually the 
crowd increased till I was squeezed upward, 
and I ended by crawling out over their 
shoulders. As I left I heard an Irishman, 
who had been for a long time hanging on to 
a strap, cry out to the rest of ’em, ‘ Be jabers! 
have n’t any of yez homes?)» 

A very young flunky, who was depositing 
Mr. Ainslie’s stick in a porcelain jar, smiled 
at this with sympathetic understanding. 

« What a contrast between that mob and 
this kind of thing!» said Ainslie, as, assured 
that their hostess would be down-stairs in a 
minute, they were ushered into an empty 
room of state. «I know her minutes,» Ains- 
lie added; «we might as well ‘take it easy 
till we see her.» 

He deposited himself comfortably in the 
corner of a deep, elastic sofa, shaded from 
the fire on one side by a plate-glass screen, 
and from a lamp on the other by a mass of 
spiky ferns. 

Davenant, standing, his back to the blaze, 
looked about him with interest. The scheme 
of the room was old French, the fittings in 
pale brocades and gilt, superbly carried out 
by masters of their craft. Throughout, the 
taste was unimpeachable. A powdered mar- 
quise of the ancient régime might here have 
received courtiers and cardinals in high- 
heeled shoes. 

But there was no mistress to complete it. 
The next arrival was an attaché of one of the 
foreign embassies at Washington, a swart 
man with beady black eyes, and black hair 
cut short and standing stiff upon his head. 
He was adorned with turquoise studs sur- 
rounded by diamonds, and stood shivering 
on the rug, complaining of the chill of the 
New York climate. 

After another interval, Mr. Cleve appeared. 
The little gentleman had dressed hurriedly, 
for the bow of his necktie had worked around 
under one ear, and the lining of a pocket was 
displayed upon the tail of his coat. 
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« Knew it was no earthly use to be here 
when she asked me,» he exclaimed, cheerfully 
submitting to Ainslie’s repair of his dishev- 
eled toilet. «For heaven’s sake, Ainslie, lend 
me a handkerchief—I! ’ve dropped mine put- 
ting it in my pocket; or I ’ll go send one of 
those fellows outside up to Jack’s dressing- 
room to get me one of his. Thanks. A man 
should always carry two. Heard the last 
Boston story, about that electrical chap 
showing off his bath-tub.» 

«Try another, Cleve,» said Ainslie, lazily. 
« Everybody ’s heard that.» 

«Well, then, what do you say to Mark 
Twain’s speech before a girls’ college the 
other day ?— when he remarked his ambition 
is to be a professor—of telling anecdotes? » 

« Hush!» said Ainslie, mysteriously. «On 
no account divulge that here! » 

« Eh! why not?» asked Cleve, much rattled. 
« By Jove, Ainslie, you startled me! I believe 
you just want to run me off the track!» 

« My dear man, this is hardly the hour for 
humorous narration,» said Ainslie. « For my 
own part, I am starving; I had nothing for 
luncheon to-day but six raw oysters, eaten 
while standing before a counter. There is 
within me a gnawing void that stories only 
irritate and do not fill. If our hostess does 
not soon show up, I shall go and beg for a 
biscuit in the pantry.» 

The arrival of Miss Gwynne, looking so 
crisply beautiful and unruffled that the 
hearts of two men leaped up within them at 
sight of her, was the prelude for Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s descent like an empress among her 
guests. 

Davenant, who led the way with her across 
a wide marble hall into a tapestried dining- 
room, discerned that it was their matron’s 
fancy to single him out to-night for special 
favor. He envied old Cleve, upon whose 
cork-screwed coat-sleeve Sybil’s hand rested, 
Ainslie and the diplomat bringing up the 
rear. What a bore it was going to be to 
dance attendance all the evening upon an 
oldish woman’s coquetries! (That phrase 
alone, as it became formulated in Daven- 
ant’s mind, bewrayed him as an outsider to 
fashion.) 

It was not until they were in Mrs. Stanley’s 
landau on the way to the opera-house—the 
two young men following in a cab—that he 
had a moment’s speech with Sybil. 

«Did you enjoy the Crawfords?» was all 
he could think of to relieve his overflowing 
soul. 

«Yes—no—I really forget,» .said she, 
laughing. «One does not remember a party 
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two or three days old. I suppose it was like 
all the rest. You know how exactly they are 
alike.» 

«I have never been to a‘funetion)in town,» 
he said simply—«at least of your kind. 1 
suppose I might have done so had I not been 
too busy and too indifferent—till now.» 

« Now we are bringing you out,» she said 
gleefully. « We shall conquer, never fear.» 

«I hope not. It would be a sad interrup- 
tion to my pursuits. But I shall be deeply 
grateful for any crumbs you may choose to 
throw me of your companionship.» 

«My aunt has an afternoon affair soon, 
and I asked her to send you a card that 
you ’ll get to-morrow. It’s a musicale, and 
there ll be men dropping in as late as 
seven.» 

« An afternoon affair,» thought he, remem- 
bering his recent scorn of such methods of 
reunion. But he was now wise enough to 
know that this meant an opening of the door 
to him, behind which was to be found the 
chief delight of life—and so accepted the in- 
vitation. 

The opera, which he had never seen from 
one of the parterre boxes, having for many 
seasons frequented it in the parquet stalls or 
galleries, might have been a dumb-show, ex- 
cept during those numbers when the famous 
singers occupied the stage. Then, only, the 
people about him stopped talking; the young 
men ceased to go and come, and bestow little 
squeezes of the hand in greeting and saying 
good-bye to the ladies in the boxes; the whole 
vast assemblage focused its attention upon 
the greatest artists of the age. During these 
thrilling intervals Davenant felt the charm 
of vicinity to Sybil. Jostled to the rear by 
succeeding callers, he stood in the shadow, 
looking at the back of her graceful head and 
neck, and investing her with all the fantastic 
attributes of a lover’s imaginings. Or else, 
wandering to some distant part of the house, 
he would enjoy her beauty from another point 
of view. 

Ainslie, on the contrary, after hanging his 
hat and coat in the antechamber of the Stan- 
leys’ box, resorted with great diligence to 
calling upon his friends, appearing in turn 
in most of the boxes of the horseshoe, where 
he was well received, and seemed to enjoy 
himself with impartiality. 

Once Mr. Cleve, who had been peppering 
his stories around the half-circle, came upon 
Davenant stalking about the lobby in solitary 
state. 

« My dear fellow, stop with me, and let us 
have two whiffs of a cigarette,» said Cleve, 
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benignantly. «If we join any of those club 
gossips who are out here, we shall be talked to 
death; they are the most untiring fishers for 
scandal. And, do you know, I find it simply 
disgusting the way these millionaire stock- 
holders put their heads together and speak 
about nothing but their schemes for amus- 
ing themselves. 

« What are they todo? Their wealth handi- 
caps them for politics. They have no excuse 
to work. To my mind, their Monte Cristo 
business is very picturesque.» 

« Don’t mistake me. I’m not envious. So 
long as I get asked to their banquets, sail 
on their yachts, enjoy their operas, or make 
trips in their private cars, I ’m quite com- 
fortable, personally. But one feels oppressed 
by segregated fortunes. Look at these four 
chaps next us, for example. Fancy what 
their united incomes represent! It’s fatigu- 
ing, I tell you. It robs the rest of us of ambi- 
tion to make moderate incomes for ourselves. 
It’s produced the dreadful discontent of mod- 
ern good society. Why, man, in all the boxes 
where I’ve called to-night, I can hardly say 
I’ve seen one happy woman—one of the 
nice, jolly, restful kind of matrons, I mean, 
who can laugh outright, and enjoy fun, and 
speak naturally. Most of ’em are keeping 
watch on the others, to see they don’t get 
ahead in the social race. If you want to see 
what I mean, just look at the difference in 
the women’s faces when the house is quiet.» 

Davenant, guiltily aware of having looked 
at but one woman’s face, could not, for the 
life of him, feel depressed by Mr. Cleve’s 
jeremiads. 

«The worst of it is the effect it has upon the 
young uns,» went on Cleve. « The débutantes, 
like their mamas, are calculating how to keep 
along with the richest, most extravagant set 
in town. Nothing else seems to them worth 
living for. To see some of those little rosy 
young faces kindle with scheming or unsat- 
isfied longing makes me sick, I tell you. As 
to the young men, the whole lot of ’em, from 
club loungers to fellows that have just left 
college, are deliberately and confessedly «on 
the make.» They won’t waste themselves on 
girls whose mothers can’t entertain ’em at 
dinner, or send ’em ball-tickets, or give ’em 
places at the opera. If the directors here 
wanted an emblem of high society to adorn 
the opera-house, they could n’t have done 
better, in my opinion, than set up yonder, 
over the proscenium arch, the image of a 
golden calf.» 

_ «And yet you—» began Davenant, laugh- 
ing 
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«I am of thigh society —certainly; but at 
least I pay my way by courtesy and civility 
and helping to make things go. Do you 
know why I like to put in a month in Eng- 
land every summer? Because there the 
greater the lady, the more unpretending she 
is. And if they love and covet wealth and 
place just as much as we do over here, they 
keep their longings in the background of 
every-day conversation. I went down this 
morning, by the way, and booked to sail in 
May on Teutonic.» 

« Lucky mortal!» said Davenant. 

Although he affected to pooh-pooh them, 
Cleve’s sharp strictures had begun to exert 
upon him a subduing influence. They made 
him realize the distance between Sybil and a 
brainworker who could never hope to offer 
her any of these requisites of her set. Until 
now he had been overcome by the dazzling 
suggestions of his hope that she might grow 
to care for him. Such homes as those of 
Mrs. Grantham and Mr. Carnifex had not 
seemed to him impossible of realization. The 
sumptuous domicile of Mrs. Stanley had 
affected him as merely one of the side- 
shows of modern plutocracy. The interior 
in which a man of moderate success in a 
professional career may hope to instal the 
wife he loves was all-sufficient for Davenant’s 
ambitions. But now that it appeared Mrs. 
Stanley’s belongings were the standard, 
where was he in the race? 

As he approached the box at the beginning 
of the last act, Ainslie, in high good humor, 
had but just come out of it. 

« My dear fellow,» he said, « it is as well you 
are going back. Our hostess is in the sulks. 
She thinks you have ignored her charms.» 

« But I was pushed out of my place,» said 
Davenant, « by all that swarm of men.» 

«You should have held it, and let the 
whole house see you had eyes only for her.» 

« Why in the deuce did n’t you tell me?» 

« Because, at the rate you were swimming 
along with all these women,— Mrs. Stanley, 
Miss Carnifex, and Miss Gwynne swearing 
by you,—I thought you were an old hand. 
Never mind; there is time enough to redeem 
yourself. She has got only the attaché now, 
who bores her; while Miss Gwynne has her 
string full of men. Go and swell Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s number, and all may yet be well.» 

« Otherwise? » 

«You will be forgotten before the next 
opera night.» 

«I wonder Miss Gwynne is friends with 
that sort of a purposeless vagrant,» said 
Davenant, irrepressibly. 
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«Miss Gwynne knows nothing better. 
Miss Gwynne, taken out of these surround- 
ings, would be completely at a loss. Miss 
Gwynne is intended to grace such an estab- 
lishment as that we dined in to-night—to 
lead just such a life as her friend Mrs. 
Stanley.» 

«Heaven forbid!» exclaimed Davenant, 
with warmth. 

Something in the glow of his honest face 
warned Ainslie, who, stopping short, looked 
at him again. 

«Don’t, my dear fellow, ‘don’t!» he said 
briefly, with a sort of tightening about his 
mobile lips. Davenant understood. 

As they opened the box door it became 
apparent that Mrs. Stanley had a new visitor 
in the person of a man well on in years, 
smooth-shaven-and intelligent-looking, his 
features marked with a thousand lines of 
care. 

«Surely that is Mr. Mortimer,» said Dave- 
nant, who saw only the back hair of a cele- 
brated capitalist. 

«(Incarnate electricity, they call him,» 
said Ainslie. «Only death will arrest his pro- 
gress, though quite a number of fair ladies 
have tried to do so.» : 

«I know him well,» said Davenant. 

His enormous success in affairs, his 
boundless popularity with the New York 
public, his vast interests in railroads net- 
worked over this continent and in other 
countries, made of this individual a power 
not to be overlooked. His face had been so 
variously reproduced for the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens that there was left for it only 
the immortality of a postage-stamp. When 
Davenant resumed his seat behind his host- 
ess, she was saying in a wondering tone to 
Mr. Mortimer: 

« But at five o’clock you were in Albany!» 

« When I received your telephone message 
to dine with you and Miss Gwynne to-night 
—repeated to me from home—I was; but at 
6:23 exactly I left the Albany station in a 
special consisting of my own car, a common 
coach for ballast, and the best of the new 
engines. At the end of two hours, thirty-six 
minutes, and nine seconds we ran into the 
Grand Central—too late to dine with you, 
but not too late, I trust, to present my com- 
pliments to the ladies.» 

« What gallantry!» exclaimed Mrs. Stan- 
ley. «It is too bad I never can think of ask- 
ing people till so late.» Davenant saw that, 
although Sybil heard it, she did not honor 
Mr. Mortimer’s flattering announcement by 
turning around. He also perceived that the 
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great man bestowed in vain several patheti- 
cally anxious glances upon Sybil’s profile. 

This revelation, coupled with what a flash 
had revealed to him about Ainslie, could not 
be said to surprise Davenant. According to 
his way of thinking, it would have been 
natural had half the men in the opera-house 
experienced the same sweet pain. But when, 
after a few words with Mrs. Stanley, he 
gained possession of the chair behind Sybil, 
all the doubts, fears, revelations of the last 
hours since he had ventured into this her 
kingdom, fell away. Again he was possessed 
by the overpowering belief that it was he, 
and none other, who should assert his claim 
upon her and win her love. That accom- 
plished, how was it possible for anything 
else to matter? 

«You know Mr. Davenant?» asked Mrs. 
Stanley of Mr. Mortimer, having seen a 
friendly nod exchanged between them. 

« Yes; but I thought he was a misogynist, 
or at least a fashion-hater. I have never 
before seen him in society. He is a man 
of strong character; aggressive, but always 
polite; a hard hitter, a fearless adversary, 
of intense conviction and persistence—» 

« Dear me!» interrupted the lady. «I was 
beginning to think there is nothing in him 
at all.» 

«I must go now,» said Mr. Mortimer, ris- 
ing. «A look in at the club, where I arranged 
to meet some men; then home, to spend half 
the night at work with my stenographer. 
There will be a reporter sitting on my door- 
step, another in the hall, and a third at the 
key-hole of my study. Good-by, and ask me 
to dinner again when I am not in Albany.» 

As he left the box, Miss Gwynne, forsak- 
ing her talk with Davenant, bestowed upon 
the man of affairs the tips of her white- 
gloved fingers. Mr. Mortimer, hesitating for 
a moment as if he would say something he 
could not exactly put into words, bowed, 
smiled, and withdrew. 

«My dear, you are stony-hearted,» said 
Mrs. Stanley, hardly waiting till their distin- 
guished visitor was out of hearing. «If you 
but said the word, you ’d have man, fortune, 
railroads, engines, newspapers, and reporters 
—all at your feet.» 

«I had as soon live with my ear to a tele- 
phone,» said Sybil, curling her lip, « or in the 
engine-room of a ship.» 

« Ah, no,» an audacious listener thought to 
himself; «there is something better in store 
for her than an old man’s infatuation. I am 
going to make her life glorious with my 
love.» 





GOOD AMERICANS. 


DAVENANT no sooner made acquaintance 
with Sybil’s natural protector, than he di- 
vined that lady’s antagonism toward him. 
No doubt Mrs. Stanley had informed Mrs. 
Lewiston of the undisguised emotion Sybil 
had aroused in him on the two known oc- 
casions of their meeting. Sybil had taken 
care to say nothing to any one of that brief 
interview in the street the night of Mrs. 
Crawford’s ball, the memory of which excited 
her more than she liked to admit to herself. 
Mrs. St. Clair Lewiston was a high-nosed 
dame with a roseate countenance, a belle of 
the fifties, whose figure still gave assurance 
of being smartly laced. Her hair, much 
craped, and showing no beginnings or end- 
ings, was of a rich copper hue. Her friends 
thought it better had Mrs. Lewiston selected 
any other tint. Her costumes were rigorously 
a la mode, her ornaments confined to a few 
fine emeralds and sapphires long and fa- 
vorably known in New York. But here her 
concessions to modernity ceased. While 
other people were discarding old furniture, 
Mrs. Lewiston pulled all of hers to the front. 
Her walls were a museum of early colonial 
relics. Since she could not equal Mrs. Stan- 
ley in American splendor, she had fallen 
back upon the pose of American aristocracy. 
Some excuse might be made for this good 
lady’s habitual stern expression of counte- 
nance. Seen driving alone in her victoria, her 
face revealed the wear and tear of a sad 
domestic experience. Her husband having 
died of consequences of dissipation, her only 
son was now in a fair way to follow the 
paternal lead. « Young» St. Clair Lewiston 
did not, however, live at home. When he 
was not off on other people’s yachts and 
four-in-hands, idling abroad, or lounging at 
the clubs, his prematurely aged face and 
form were consigned to the seclusion of 
chambers in a modish quarter up-town. 
Mrs. Lewiston was fond of Sybil, after her 
lights. The distinction of chaperoning so 
successful an importation renewed in her 
some of her vanished zest in social inter- 
course. The girl, who was lonely for love, 
had put forth little feelers of affection that 
attached themselves in a way to her aunt’s 
polished surface. In default of tenderness, 
which she did not possess, Mrs. Lewiston 
gave Sybil material bounty. It was not gen- 
erally known that Sybil’s income, owing to 
the heedless management of her peripatetic 
mother, had shrunk under poor investments 
to be a very slim affair. She was virtually 
dependent on her aunt. Mrs. Lewiston had 
already conveyed to her her intention, should 
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Sybil make a suitable marriage, of doing by 
her as she would have done by a daughter of 
her own, her son St. Clair being already in 
possession of an independent fortune larger 
than was good for him. The only condition 
put upon this liberal offer was that during 
the first year or two of Sybil’s married life 
she should form a common establishment 
with her aunt. «At least,» Mrs. Lewiston 
had said, «until Annie James grows up» 
— Annie James being the daughter of an im- 
pecunious first cousin who might bedepended 
upon to cede parental rights in that young 
person so soon as she had acquired inches 
and accomplishments to justify her in suc- 
ceeding Sybil as companion. 

Mrs. Lewiston felt that in taking this at- 
titude she was acting extremely well; and as 
long as Sybil showed no sign of intended 
marriage with any one, her aunt was all the 
better pleased. Experience had convinced 
her that a woman is peaceful only when 
there are no men in the house. 

It will be judged, therefore, that, although 
lapped in luxury, Miss Gwynne was liable to 
be denuded, like Cinderella, of her finery. So 
little had the question of money or money’s 
worth entered into Sybil’s thoughts, this con- 
dition caused her no anxiety. She had been 
brought up by her mother in ignorance of 
the common struggles of mankind, since, if 
ever a pinch of necessity for funds had come 
to Mrs. Gwynne, she had met it by drawing 
on her principal. 


Mrs. LEWISTON, in a high toilet of black silk 
and gauze, incrusted on the upper and lower 
portions with beetles of glistening jet, stood 
near the door of her drawing-room, shaking 
hands disapprovingly with the guests bid- 
den to her musicale. A prominent object 
of her attire was the largest of the Lewis- 
ton emeralds, worn as a brooch beneath her 
double chin. As soon as newcomers had 
been permitted a glimpse at this jewel, they 
were hastily passed along into the throng. 

Davenant, whose name had been duly 
enunciated to his hostess by her butler, was 
honored by astare. While he was still cast- 
ing about for some speech that would pre- 
serve the golden mean between self-respect 
and gratitude for her civility in asking him, 
the same functionary cut him short by an- 
nouncing other guests. 

«Miss Gwynne?» Peter managed to ask, 
by way of fixing his identity as an acquain- 
tance of the house. 

« My niece is in there,» gruffly observed the 
hostess, pointing toward the middle room, 
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wherein rows of gilt cane-seated chairs 
formed a barricade about a grand piano and 
some music-stands. 

«This great lady would make a capital 
matron for a city prison,» said the outlaw, 
mentally. He felt certain she had heard of 
and disapproved his attentions to her niece. 

Beneath an «acacia, waving yellow hair,» 
he now beheld Sybil, garbed in some diapha- 
nous texture of faint amber hue, with a large 
bunch of purple violets at her breast. While 
busily engaged in receiving the overflow of 
people from the front room, and in directing 
them to seats, she gave Davenant a smile 
that did not encourage him to follow the 
example of the crowd and pass up forward. 

« May I—should I—stand here by you?» 
he said eagerly, taking his place in the angle 
of a chimney-piece at her elbow. 

«Not unless you are willing to be useful. 
Look at Mr. Ainslie, straightening chairs like 
an angel.» 

The banality jarred upon Davenant. It was 
quite out of his line to do anything «like an 
angel»; but, then, from her lips even non- 
sense was attractive. 

« Let me stay where I can admire Ainslie,» 
he said lightly. Already it was his ambition 
to fit himself to his surroundings. As one 
person after another spoke to her, he noted 
that she had some trifle light as air for each 
in turn; that she returned interested com- 
ments upon information seeming to him like 
apples of the Dead Sea; that she was, in two 
words, thoroughly «of» her surroundings. 

When Sybil was too much occupied to 
speak to him, Davenant could not forego 
hearing the chat that went on in his vicinity. 
He was measurably impressed by a close and 
intimate discussion between two ladies who 
talked, usually speaking both at once, con- 
cerning operations in surgery recently per- 
formed upon the husband of one and the 
daughter of the other. Pathological details, 
rattled off glibly and with evident relish, 
chilled his blood and revolted his sense of de- 
cency. From this the ladies went on to cooks; 
and by the time they had winged their flight 
to the remarriage of a celebrated divorcée 
the first number of the program cut them 
short. This was the startling apparition of 
four pretty and fashionably gowned young 
women, in the attitudes of Burne-Jones’s 
seraphs, playing upon cornets, which per- 
formance, having created an American suc- 
cess in Mayfair the year before, had now 
returned to delight its native wilds. After 
this the usual list of songs and violin solos 
wore itself along. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Davenant, who saw Mrs. Grantham sitting 
in a corner, struggled across to her. Sybil 
having deserted him, his own coign of van- 
tage had lost its value. 

«I breathe free,» said he, straightening 
himself in a doorway close to Katrina’s re- 
treat. «My dear madam, you were my fairy 
sponsor in polite circles. Shall I ever become 
one of those flexible, supple creatures, with 
all angles rubbed away, and unwearying 
calves, who enjoy it?» 

«I fear I can hardly picture you as the 
perfected social animal.» 

« When I saw you I was just about to get 
upon my hind legs and roar, from fatigue.» 

« Have you seen Miss Carnifex? She is in 
yonder somewhere.» 

«Is she?» said he, without much interest 
and without looking round. 

«Yes. ! hear you dined with them Sunday. 
It is in her own home one sees Agatha at her 
best.» 

« Her father is a delightful old boy, I think. 
Looks like a sucking dove, and delivers him- 
self of the most fiery sentiments. And the 
air of their house is refreshing.» 

This was well, but not good enough for 
Mrs. Grantham. 

« Agatha needs only opportunity to develop 
as much tenderness as she has good sense and 
tact. It is as well, perhaps, that she did not 
marry early. She has had too many problems 
to work out.» 

«She is indeed an admirable girl,» ex- 
claimed Davenant, with interest; and, feeling 
encouraged, the match-maker went on: 

«But if she marries now, Agatha should 
never separate from her father; it would 
break him up utterly. The man who seeks 
her should consider that.» 

«I should think Mr. Carnifex would be a 
sprightly addition to any establishment.» 

« Agatha’s husband should make up his 
mind to hang his hat in Mr. Carnifex’s front 
hall. That old house is its master’s shell. 
Although he has a comfortable fortune, 
nothing would induce him to move out. But 
it is really a huge house. Our old-fashioned 
New York dwellings, with the rooms on either 
side the hall, must remind you of your South- 
ern homes. Mr. Carnifex’s has always made 
me think of some I have seen in Richmond 
and Charleston.» 

«I hope no son-in-law will arise cruel 
enough to uproot the old gentleman,» re- 
marked Davenant, cheerfully. 

Mrs. Grantham was silent for a minute. 
She felt that she had exhausted the subject 
of Mr. Carnifex’s house. 
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«I met there a very jolly fellow called 
Ainslie,» resumed Davenant. 

« Ainslie!» she exclaimed. «Surely he is 
not your sort. They tell me he has been 
following after Sybil Gwynne for months and 
can do nothing for love of her.» 

Davenant’s heart gave a guilty throb. Did 
his kind friend only know how much, in that 
respect, he was of Ainslie’s «sort»! 

« Miss Gwynne looks her loveliest to-day,» 
he said, with an attempt to speak indiffer- 
ently. 

«I hope it is not because that man her 
mother wanted her to marry has just appeared 
again. Mrs. Arden tells me he is considered 
the most likely of all Miss Gwynne’s suitors 
—one that even Mrs. Lewiston might look at 
without turning himintostone. Hush! There 
is Mme. Amethyst beginning a song. She is 
what we have all been waiting for, to make 
us forget the rest.» 

The skylark singing of a favorite prima 
donna might have been that of any other, 
for all Davenant heard of it. Presently, when 
some people came to speak with Mrs. Grant- 
ham, he wandered off into the tea-room. 
Sybil, standing near the table, was in the act 
of pouring cream into a cup held by a fair 
man of fine proportions and soldierly bearing. 
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«That ’s he—that ’s Captain Cameron,» 
said a girl, talking to her friend. What 
followed came to Davenant in snatches: 

«He got in this morning, on the Lucania, 
and has lost no time.» 

«She looks flushed and nervous. I wonder 
if it’s a‘ go)?» 

«Everybody in Homburg:said last summer 
she had thrown him over twice. Seems it ’s 
an old affair. He’sone of the easy-going kind, 
apparently. A beauty; don’t you think so?» 

« Hum! not that; but he looks sensible and 
nice; and I like Scotchmen when they are 
nice. The great thing about him is his 
prospects. Lord Huntingtower’s heir—and 
Lord Huntingtower ’s past eighty. First 
name ’s John, called Ian. Rather quaint, 
is n’t it? He has an old house in the Vale of 
Strathmore. The Stanleys spent three days 
with him last year. Going on to Canada to 
join the staff of the governor-general.» 

«I don’t care whether she ’s refused him 
or not; any one with half an eye can see she’s 
badly rattled, now. Well as I know Sybil 
Gwynne, I never saw her look like that before.» 

Davenant stood rooted to the floor. For 
the first time in his life the rage of jealousy 
swelled in his heart. Not knowing how to 
deal with it, he.walked out of the house. 


(To be continued,) 








THE OLD YEAR TO THE NEW. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Ta snows of death are drifting deep, 
And I have nothing left to gain, 
Save the long legacy of sleep 

Beyond the reach of joy or pain. 


But you, the lithe and strong of thew — 
For you the onward-luring star, 

The splendors of the sun—for you 
Youth’s ardors that eternal are: 


To note the spring’s ecstatic stir, 
The faint red maple-buds unclose; 
To be the violet’s worshiper, 
And play the wooer to the rose; 


To watch the swallow, swift of wing, 
Soaring across the sky’s blue nave; 
To hear the minstrel oriole sing, 
A rapture in each golden stave; 


To know love’s sweet companionship 
Along the wonder-haloed height; 
To press unto the eager lip 
The purple fruitage of delight. 


Yours the glad sowing of the grain, 
The harvest happiness to reap; 

While I have nothing left to gain, 
Save the long legacy of sleep. 





THE AUTHOR OF «A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.» 
BY CLARENCE COOK. 


’T was the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. NICHOLAS soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 

And Mamma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap; 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, - 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by 
name; 

« Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vizen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 

Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!» 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky; 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 


APPY the man who can add 
even a single leaf to the ever- 
green garland of the poetry 
of home—the verse that chil- 
dren love, and that wakens 
ever: in older hearts cheerful 
memories of childhood! Such, 

at least, if no higher, has been the lot of the 
late Dr. Clement C. Moore, the author of «A 
Visit from St. Nicholas,» which has now been 
a household friend of American children for 
nearly seventy-five years, and promises to be 
dear to them for many and many a year to 
come. 

Dr. Moore belongs to the group of minor 
singers whose right to be remembered rests 
on a very small amount of verse achieved. 
There are poets who hold their place, and 
will long hold it, in every anthology by right 
of two or three poems; others who are known 
but by one; and others, again, who live but 
by a single line, or at most by a couplet, in 
some poem all the rest of which is forgotten. 
In the case of Dr. Moore, nothing he has 
written is likely to survive except the « Visit 
from St. Nicholas»; and this lives, not by 
right of poetry, but by its innocent realism 
and its direct appeal to the matter-of-fact 

1 «Poems by Clement C. Moore, LL.D.» New York: 
Bartlett & Welford, 1844. 
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With the sleigh full of Toys, and St. Nicholas too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof — 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of Toys he had flung on his back, 

And he look’d like a pedlar just opening his pack. 
His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowlfull of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And fill’d all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
« Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night.» } 


imagination of childhood. For children—and 
this is as true of girls as it is of boys—rarely 
love poetry, and they tolerate verse only when 
it pleases their infant ears with jingle, or 
when, grown older, its rhymes and « ordered 
lines» dress up some narrative that has at 
least the look of being «true.» Even then 
they are apt to wonder why the story could 
not have been as well told in plain prose. 

Mr. William §. Pelletreau, in the interest- 
ing account of Dr. Moore’s life which he has 
just published, tells us that the « Visit from 
St. Nicholas » was written in 1822 as a Christ- 
mas present for his children;and that a young 
lady visiting the family copied it into her 
album, and sent it, unknown to Dr. Moore, to 
the editor of the Troy «Sentinel,» who printed 
it, without the author’s name, in the issue of 
that journal for December 23, 1823. From 
the newspaper it found its way to the school 
readers, and speedily became a great favor- 
ite with children all over the country. 

Mr. Pelletreau tells us that Dr. Moore was at 
first annoyed by the appearance of the poem 
in print, as he had not intended it for the 
public, and thought it a mere trifle with but 
slight literary merit. No doubt it was with 
some misgivings that, twenty years later, he 
gave it a place in the volume of his collected 
poems. With the proverbial blindness of 





THE AUTHOR OF «A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS.» 


writers, he probably thought this playful 
sally, written to please his youngsters at 
their Christmas merrymaking, far inferior to 
its all-forgotten companions, of which he says 
in his preface: «Some of them have cost me 
much time and thought, and I have composed 
them all as carefully and correctly as I could.» 

But, alas! for the self-esteem of poets, im- 
mortalities and oblivions are not distributed 
on their own terms. They take much pains 
to please their peers among the learned and 
the cultivated, who «scarce allow them half 
an eye»; while some flower chance-dropped 
from their hands is picked up by a child in 
passing, and, to their surprise,—sometimes, 
it may be, to their disdain, —they find that 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
their praise has been ordained. The bright- 
eyed procession of children—most beautiful, 
most precious of all the beautiful and pre- 
cious things in our world—has kept Dr. 
Moore’s unconsidered trifle alive for all 
these years; and it has earned its right to 
live by the clearness of its conception and 
the directness with which the story is told. 
It is a true piece of Dutch painting in verse, 
and it is not surprising that it should have 
been translated into painting so many times. 
For nothing is left to the copyist’s fancy; he 
has but to trace the poet’s lines with his 
pencil. And, trifle as it is, it has a fair claim 
to originality as a conception. Dr. Moore’s 
St. Nicholas has become the accepted per- 
sonification of this kindly purveyor of toys 
and playthings; and this particular avatar 
is one in which, so far as we know, the be- 
nevolent saint never appeared before. His 
German prototype is, by comparison, a some- 
what stolid and formal personage, who goes 
through his task of distributing gifts some- 
what in the spirit of an expressman deliver- 
ing his parcels, or of a schoolmaster giving 
out prizes at commencement. Dr. Moore’s 
St. Nicholas, on the other hand, has animal 
spirits in plenty, and a most contagious love 
of fun; and the children are in love with him 
as soon as they set eyeson him. Many a child 
must have wondered how the saint contrived 
to get round to so many houses in a single 
night; but no story-teller before Dr. Moore 
ever let him into the secret. That he should 
have come in a sleigh was likely enough, but 
a sleigh drawn by reindeer is a fancy as un- 
expected as it is pretty. The invention of 
most story-tellers would have got no further 
than horses. An added touch of reality is 
the «ashes and soot» on the fur coat of St. 
Nicholas. The conventional German saint 
is always miraculously clean when, to the 
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amazement of the children, he comes walk- 
ing out of the chimney. «Comes,» do we 
say? How can he long continue to come out 
of the chimney in houses where gas-logs, 
asbestos rag-bags, steam-radiators, and fur- 
nace-registers have usurped the life-giving 
hearth, the center of the home life, the heart 
of hospitality? 

Dr. Clement C. Moore was the only child 
of the Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, a distin- 
guished prelate of the Episcopal Church, and 
a conspicuous citizen of New York in the 
time of the Revolution. After his return 
from England, where he had been ordained 
at Lambeth in 1774, he was made assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, and held that 
place until the resignation of Bishop Pro- 
voost in 1800, when he was installed as rec- 
tor. In 1800 he succeeded Provoost as bishop, 
having for some time been his coadjutor, and 
in the same year was chosen president of 
Columbia College. His duties in this position 
being chiefly ceremonial, as he was expressly 
made exempt from all regularinstruction and 
from the details of college discipline, he con- 
tinued to serve as president while perform- 
ing all the arduous duties belonging to the 
bishopric, until a stroke of paralysis, in 1811, 
unfitted him for further work. He died in 
1816. It may be interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that Bishop Moore administered the com- 
munion to Alexander Hamilton after the duel 
with Aaron Burr, and that he was one of the 
assistants at the inauguration of General 
Washington as President. He was, accord- 
ing to all testimony, a man of beautifully 
rounded character; and his earnest devotion 
to his duties as churchman and as public- 
spirited citizen made a distinct impression on 
his time. Bishop Moore had married Charity, 
the daughter of Major Thomas Clarke, a re- 
tired officer of the British army, who had 
bought a tract of land extending from the 
present Nineteenth street to Twenty-fourth 
street, and from what is now the Eighth 
Avenue to the Hudson River. Here he built 
what was, for the times, a handsome house, 
and, according to Mr. Pelletreau, named it 
«Chelsea,» after the well-known hospital 
near London. It was build of wood, like 
nearly all those « old mansions » in describing 
the «grandeur» of which so much repub- 
lican ink’ has been pathetically expended. 
The house was burned down in the last illness 
of the owner, who came near perishing in the 
flames. After his death his widow rebuilt it, 
and she bequeathed the house and a large 
portion of the land to her daughter Charity, 
the wife of Bishop Moore. While the Widow 
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Clarke occupied «Chelsea Farm» her house 
was seized by the British on the stormy up- 
rising of the «rebels»; and, like every other 
householder, she was obliged to accept what- 
ever military guard might be quartered upon 
her. Many of these householders left their 
dwellings to the tender mercies of the enemy, 
and fled; but Mrs. Clarke was advised to re- 
main, and she was fortunate in her enforced 
guest, who proved to be a gallant officer and 
acourteous gentleman, who spared her goods, 
and treated her and her daughters with con- 
sideration. 

It was in this house that Bishop Moore’s 
only child was born—a son, who was named 
after his mother’s only brother, Clement 
Clarke. He was born on July 15, 1781. 
After receiving the elements of his educa- 
tion from his father, he entered Columbia 
College, and was graduated in 1798. He was 
fitted for the ministry, but he never took 
orders; and continuing to live in his father’s 
house, he devoted himself to Oriental and 
classical studies, and employed his leisure 
in writing verse, not for profit or publica- 
tion, but to lighten his severer labors and 
amuse his children and his friends. His first 


printed venture was made in 1806, as the 
anonymous contributor to the book of a 


friend, which also appeared anonymously — 
a dingy little volume «on gray paper with 
blunt type,» printed for E. Sargeant, at No. 
39 Wall street, opposite the United States 
Bank— «A NewTranslation, with Notes, of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal, to which are added 
Miscellaneous Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated.» It would seem as if the authors 
were a little afraid of the sound of their 
own voices; for in the only copy we have 
been able to find of this book, the names of 
the translator and his friend are written 
with ink on the title-page by some one in 
the secret, but have been obstinately erased, 
and are to be read only by those who have 
learned from R. W. Griswold’s «Poets of 
America» what the names must be. By 
applying this X-ray to the inky blot, the 
names are clearly to be read of John Duer 
and Clement C. Moore. 

The introduction written by Moore for his 
friend’s translation is apropos of nothing in 
that translation, but simply serves as a hook 
on which to hang certain animadversions, as 
severeas the constitutional good nature of the 
writer would permit, on a group of lackadaisi- 
cal poets and poetasters of the town, who, as 
Mr. Moore and his friend thought, were hav- 
ing too much their own way. The verse they 
criticized was certainly worthless alike in 
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form and matter; but it must be said that 
neither the new translator of Juvenal, nor 
the author of the poems that accompanied 
it (who was acknowledged, in a note, to be 
the writer of the introduction), was by right 
entitled to be too severe on the disciples of 
Laura Matilda and the Della Cruscans. 

Thirty-eight years later, in 1844, Messrs. 
3artlett and Welford—how much pleasure is 
associated with those names in the mind of 
once young book-loving New-Yorkers!— pub- 
lished « Poems by Clement C. Moore, LL.D.»; 
and in this volume were found, among others, 
all the verses signed « L.» that had appeared 
in Mr. Duer’s book. Here was « A Visit from 
St. Nicholas,» in the company of verses so 
perfunctory, written in a style so different, 
so artificial and tame, so empty of matter, 
that it would be difficult to believe them 
written by the same hand, were it not that 
in « A Trip to Saratoga,» with which the vol- 
ume opens, there is a distinctly natural tone 
in the narrative style, and the same is found 
in the «Lines to Southey,» with which the 
volume closes. But the «Trip to Saratoga» 
has little to recommend it beyond proving 
that Dr. Moore could tell a plain tale in plain 
words when he was so inclined, or when he 
was really moved to write. The «Lines to 
Southey » were written, but never sent, after 
reading the dedication by that poet of «A 
Tale of Paraguay» to his daughter, Edith 
May Southey. In Moore’s poem he laments 
the loss of his wife and two of his children; 
and his grief has a note that makes its way 
to the heart in spite of the formal versifica- 
tion that hinders its free motions. 

The wonder would have been, perhaps, if 
anybody in New York at that time had writ- 
ten poetry worth preserving. Certainly the 
city must have been a pleasant place to live 
in, half town, half country as it was—a large 
village fringed with smaller villages or ham- 
lets, with green fields, fruitful farms, and 
well-kept estates stretching along the once 
beautiful waters that bounded it on each 
side. But if it had all the charms of this 
semi-rural life, it had all the disadvantages 
of such a condition. We have only to skim 
the pages of Mr. Philip Hone’s diary— Mr. 
Hone, socially one of the most prominent men 
of his time, and a warm friend of Dr. Moore 
—to discover what a Little Peddlington the 
smaller New York must have been in those 
years. The two great passions that divided 
the public mind were politics and trade: and 
as these were strictly interdependent, it is no 
wonder that, almost homogeneous as the pub- 
lic was in race, and but little separated in its 
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interests, it took things with a seriousness 
that kept the social pot forever boiling over. 
But in the midst of all this social turmoil 
and hubbub, the life of Dr. Moore flowed 
tranquilly on in his home at Chelsea Farm, 
among his books, with his music and his 
flowers, like one of the many small streams 
that in his day pursued their quiet way 
through the fields of Greenwich and the 
streets of the bustling city. His more labori- 
ous hours were passed in his work as instruc- 
tor in the Oriental languages and in Hebrew. 
In 1:09 he published a Hebrew lexicon, in two 
Volunes,—the first that had appeared in 
America,—and thus became the pioneer in 
that study here. 
In 1818 Dr. Moore presented to the General 
Theological Seminary of theEpiscopalChurch, 
‘OL. LV.—26. 


as a free gift, the entire block bounded by 
Ninth Avenue, Twentieth and Twenty-first 
streets, and extending to the Hudson River. 
In 1821 he became professor of the Oriental 
and Hebrew languages in the seminary, and 
continued his work in that field during the 
rest of his life. He died at his summer home 
in Newport, Rhode Island, July 10, 1863. 

His Hebrew lexicon has long been super- 
seded; his poems are forgotten: but the 
noble foundation of the Theological Semi- 
nary—a gift such as would hardly be possi- 
ble for even a multi-millionaire to imitate 
in our crowded city to-day—this gift to the 
world of scholars, and the « Visit from St. 
Nicholas,» a gift to our children, will long 
keep green the memory of this learned, 


modest scholar and friend of his kind. 
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THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788). 
BY JOHN C. VAN DYKE. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY TIMOTHY COLE. 


HE contrast between Reynolds and Gains- 
borough is perhaps not so sharply marked 
as biographers and critics would have us be- 
lieve. The one was not wholly a creature of 
training, nor the other wholly a spontaneous 
manifestation of genius; and while it may 
make a striking antithesis to say that Sir 
Joshua painted by the book, and Gains- 
borough by the look, it also makes a some- 
what misleading statement. Both of them 
learned what they could from past art. Rey- 
nolds was the better student, and had greater 
opportunities; but Gainsborough took what- 
ever came within his grasp, and his art shows 
nearly as many Continental influences as that 
of Sir Joshua. He was more self-absorbed, 
more individual in view, and hence more 
original; but originality, in the sense of 
throwing aside all traditions and painting 
only what one sees in nature, was not char- 
acteristic of Gainsborough, or of any other 
artist in history. Painters «go to nature» 
after they have found out how other paint- 
ers traveled there before them. The study on 
their own account which follows enables them 
to recombine and to improve upon their pre- 
decessors; and in this Sir Joshua was quite 
as clever as Gainsborough. The real differ- 
ence between the painters was one of tem- 
perament. Their material, subjects, training, 
and social milieu were substantially the same; 
it was the personal equation that made the 
variation in what was produced. 
Gainsborough, like Reynolds, was a coun- 
try boy, having been born at Sudbury in 1727. 
The father was a merchant dealing in cloths, 
and the mother, we are told, had the womanly 
accomplishment of flower-painting. These 
two facts are usually recited in Gainsborough 
biographies, presumably to suggest that the 
boy «took after» his mother rather thanafter 
his father; but when and how his pictorial in- 
clination made itself manifest are not known. 
There are stories told of his boyish wander- 
ings in Suffolk woodlands, his fondness for 
nature, his marvelous sketches of landscapes, 
and his portrait of a man stealing apples; but 
the stories have the infant-prodigy smack 
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about them, and the sketches cannot to-day 
be positively identified. It appears that at 
fifteen he had converted his family to a he- 
lief in his genius, and he was sent off to 
London to study painting. Here he was 
fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
Gravelot, the French illustrator and en- 
graver, whose pupil he became; and for one 
year of his life he was under a master who 
at least knew drawing. And Gravelot’s influ- 
ence upon the pupil must have been more 
important than we are usually given to 
understand. Any one who studies Gains- 
borough’s figures cannot but be impressed 
with a jauntiness of air, a turn of head, a 
smallness of hands and feet, a drawing of 
costume, and a posing of figures, that strongly 
suggest an Englishman following Watteau. 
Again, one is struck in some of Gains- 
borough’s landscapes with a feathery, tufty 
foliage, the outer branches often being 
edged like a bird’s wing; that is again like 
Watteau. It has been explained that this is 
characteristic of the Rubens landscape, and 
that Gainsborough got it from that master; 
but it should be explained further that he 
probably got it from Rubens at second hand 
through Watteau, who based his landscape 
upon that of the great Fleming. All through 
Gainsborough’s art there is a strain that is 
more French than Dutch or Flemish, more 
like Watteau than like Lely or Van Dyck; and 
this strain probably came to him through 
Gravelot, who inherited some of the Watteau 
traditions. 

There was only one year of study with 
Gravelot, and then Gainsborough went to the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy, to study under 
Hayman. It is said that he remained at this 
academy three years, though what he could 
have learned there one is at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Hayman belonged to the wooden age 
of English art, and naturally he admire: its 
exact opposite, the rococo age of Continental 
art. He was neither draftsman nor colovist; 
and after Gravelot, his pupil must have found 
him as water unto wine. But there is small 
record of Gainsborough’s outside movem«nts 
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during these three years, and what he picked 
up in instruction no one knows. After leav- 
ing the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, he seems 
for a few months to have set up a studio of 
his own; but evidently success was not his, 
for at nineteen he had returned to Sudbury. 
Here he speedily married a young woman 
named Margaret Burr, who had an amiable 
disposition and two hundred pounds a year. 
The young couple moved to Ipswich, where 
Gainsborough executed some portraits for 
which he received moderate sums, painted 
some country-life pictures which sold for 
next to nothing, and painted a number of 
landscapes which he could not sell at all. In 
1760 he went to Bath, where he soon had a 
handsome patronage at fashionable prices. 
His sitters spread his fame, and from Bath 
he began sending pictures to London for 
exhibition at the Society of Artists. He 
sent to the Society for seven years, and to 
the Royal Academy (of which he was an 
original member) from 1769 to 1772. He 
finally.outgrew Bath; and in 1773 he went 
up to town, took a house in Pall Mall, and 
passed the rest of his life there. The king 
sent for him shortly after his arrival, and 
with royal patronage Gainsborough flour- 
ished, and became the formidable rival of 
Sir Joshua. Nobility sat to him; the town 
knew him; money came to him freely; and, 
all told, hislatter days were filled with success. 
He was quite content with London, and, aside 
from a tour to the Lake District in 1783, 
he never wandered from home, never went 
out of England. His death occurred August 
2, 1788. He was buried at Kew; and Burke, 
Sheridan, Reynolds, and other celebrities 
stood by the grave, bearing witness to the 
qualities of the man and the genius of the 
painter. 

There is little in Gainsborough’s life that 
seems out of the normal. His career was 
perhaps more commonplace in its lack of 
incident than that of Reynolds; for he min- 
gled less with the world, and was hardly a 
social character at all. A sensitive man, a 
little shy, and prone to the melancholy view, 
he rather shrank from the mob, and spent 
almost all of his life in the English country. 
The society of his wife, with whom he lived 
happily, a chum of a musician (for he had a 
passion for music), or the farm-house people, 
with whom he always found himself at home, 
was more congenial than nobilities or ce- 
lebrities. When success brought him to Lon- 
don, he did not join «The Club» and enter 
the society of the period, though he occa- 
sionally dined with Burke, Sheridan, Beau- 
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mont, and the other gay ones. He was 
diffident and easily embarrassed. Reynolds 
called upon him, but he never returned the 
courtesy, and a coolness sprang up between 
the two painters that lasted through life, 
When Gainsborough was on his death-bed he 
sent for Sir Joshua, and they were reconciled. 
Very touching is the account of this scene 
left us by Sir Joshua, and very handsome was 
his after-tribute to the genius of Gains- 
borough. The tribute was all the more 
gracious because the men were rivals, and 
because they were naturally ill fitted to com- 
prehend each other. Sir Joshua had a phi- 
losophy that summed up the factors of life 
and art, and established certain principles; 
he was a character. Gainsborough had a 
sensitive disposition, responding ever and 
always to impulse; he was a temperament. 
Sir Joshua could analyze, theorize, and dis- 
course, proving himself in the right by reason 
and precedent; but this was not his rival’s 
method ofattaining truth. Analysis bothered 
Gainsborough. Doubtless he had his theories, 
but he never talked them at the Royal Acad- 
emy, or painted them in any recognizable 
form. What he could see he comprehended 
acutely, but what he had to reason out was 
not so well grasped. And this peculiar qual- 
ity of mind seemed to dictate his likes and 
dislikes. Men and books interested him but 
slightly; they appealed to the reflective side 
of his intelligence, and found little response; 
but he was devoted to trees, hills, skies, 
animals, handsome women and children, be- 
cause they appealed to his sense of form and 
color. 

Gainsborough’s pictures make up his only 
autobiography, and all of them are tempera- 
mental rather than philosophical, reflective 
of moods or states of feeling rather than 
intellectual expositions of abstract fact. An 
individuality full of delicate feeling, sensi- 
tive to things graceful and charming, and 
tinged by a strain of romantic melancholy, 
shows in the majority of his canvases. On 
the surface his art is frequently vivacious, 
sprightly, dashing; but underneath flows al- 
most always a current of sadness inherent 
in the man. How many handsome women he 
painted, with heads tossed coquettish!y on 
one side, with lively pose of figure, and 
soubrette turn of hand and foot! They all 
smile, but there is something behind the 
smile that seems to mock at gaiety. His 
country children have the same strain «bout 
them. They are pensive, supersensitive, 
grown old in youth. They stand or sit, 
quietly gazing at you; and though they are 
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healthy-looking enough, they have little of 
the romp, the play of animal spirits, the 
thoughtlessness, of children. Perhaps, as 
has been suggested, the idea of children in 
landscape came to him from Dutch art; but 
how radical is the difference in spirit! The 
Dutch children are strong of body, light 
of mind, quite unconscious; but the Gains- 
borough children have known grief, and 
their gaiety has been nipped by an early 
frost. One can trace this feeling in Gains- 
borough’s portraits of men, and, with less 
emphasis perhaps, in his landscapes. Yet 
look at his gray clouds which are always 
drifting across the sky, his deep-brown 
trees, wind-swept fields, dusky woods. How 
somber they are! The model for these land- 
scapes came from the over-seas art, and their 
color was perhaps not wholly an expression 
of Gainsborough’s feeling; but is it not odd 
that he should have chosen this model in- 
stead of the bright golden sky of Italy, as 
painted by Wilson? Was it not because the 
solemn sadness of Ruisdael—one of the first 
masters to influence him—appealed to his 
temperament? 

Gainsborough’s subjects fall easily into 
three classes: first, landscapes with rustic 
figures; secondly, rustic figures with land- 
scapes; and thirdly, portraits. His landscapes 
attracted but little notice. In his day people 
were indifferent to skies, trees, meadows, and 
hills; and Wilson, thirteen years his senior, 
had starved at painting them. When Gains- 
borough died, most of the Suffolk woodlands 
he had put upon canvas were found in his 
house. They had never sold, and their crea- 
tion had been with the painter a labor of 
love. It is impossible to say when they were 
painted, for he seldom, if ever, signed or 
dated pictures. Probably his first efforts 
were his woodland sketches about Sudbury, 
and probably, again, his first lessons in art 
came from studying Dutch pictures in the 
East-England country. Certainly Gainsbor- 
ough tells us in his pictures that he knew 
the work of Ruisdael, Wynants, and perhaps 
Hobbema. The wood scene in the National 
Gallery, showing Cornard village, sometimes 
called «Gainsborough’s Forest,» may be 
rightly enough named as regards the lo- 
cality and the subject, but it is Ruisdael’s 
palette, brush, and method. The trees, with 
their brown under-basing and sage-green 
overlaying, the thin gray clouds, the unsub- 
stantial earth, the spotty lights, all show an 
English paraphrase of the Dutchman. If 
this picture can be taken as an example of 
early work, and the « Watering-Place,» in the 
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same gallery, as an example of late work, 
then it may be said that Gainsborough out- 
grew the Dutch, outgrew Rubens and Wat- 
teau, and finally produced a landscape that 
was quite his own. The « Watering-Place,» 
to be sure, shows the broom-like, bird-wing 
foliage of Watteau, together with the brown 
tree and the bituminous shadow which were 
never true of English or any other watering- 
places; but it also shows a broad sweep, 
a largeness of conception and treatment, a 
majestic force in earth, tree, cloud, and sky, 
such as no English painter had ever produced 
before him. Something of the same view 
and treatment is shown in a landscape in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy; 
and there is a landscape with dogs and a fox, 
belonging to Lord Rosebery, that is impatient 
and sketchy, but full of vigor and compre- 
hensive knowledge. Gainsborough did not 
always see nature so largely or paint its ap- 
pearance so powerfully. He was frequently 
smooth, thin, and somewhat «sweet» in 
skies, lights, and trees. This was apparently 
his early manner, when he was following 
Ruisdael. Later, when he seemed to be 
following Watteau, his composition was less 
formal, the brush was freer, and the color- 
ing much deeper and warmer. 

In all his landscapes he was fond of putting 
small figures,—horses, carts, cattle, ponds, 
broken tree-trunks,—using them for spots 
of color or light. When these small objects 
were merely accessories of light or color 
they were kept subordinate to the land- 
scape; but when they were enlarged the 
landscape was kept down, and the objects 
became the leading features. Thus was made 
up Gainsborough’s second class of pictures 
—rustic figures with landscape. With these 
themes he was often hasty and sketchy in 
his foliage, skies, and grounds, feeling, un- 
doubtedly, that the interest was centered in 
the figures, and should be maintained there. 
The «Cottage Girl,» the « Girl with Cat,» the 
« Girl with Pitcher,» the « Girl Feeding Pigs,» 
the «Dogs Fighting,» the «Donkey Race,» are 
illustrations of this genre. They were not 
highly valued in the painter’s time, but re- 
cently it has been discovered that they are 
wonderful studies from nature; that wiile 
Reynolds painted the aristocratic child, G:ins- 
borough did the farmer’s child; and that the 
latter was the more genuine, because ©0m- 
ing more directly from the soil. But there 
is small reason in the argument. Gs ns- 
borough’s children have more florid ¢ m- 
plexions and less elegant garments thar Sir 
Joshua’s, but they are as much warped by 
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the painter’s subjective nature as Sir Joshua’s 
were by his regard for Correggio’s way of 
depicting childhood. His real nature-studies 
were his cottages, carts, and particularly his 
animals. Cattle, horses, sheep he did not 
care too much for, painting them largely as 
spots of color; but a dog, a fox, or a donkey 
he characterized oftentimes in a most strik- 
ing manner. 

But after all praise has been given to 
Gainsborough’s landscapes,—and they are 
worthy of praise, —the fact remains that his 
reputation was made, and still hangs, upon 
his portraits. As might be surmised from 
his disposition, he worked better with women 
and children for sitters than with men. The 
painter’s sentiment seemed to carry more 
effectively when shown in the face of a 
«Mrs. Graham» than when pictured in the 
face of a (Johnson » or an «Admiral Vernon.» 
Some trace of effeminacy lingers in almost 
all of his men. His «Pitt» will not com- 


pare with Hoppner’s for sturdy force; the 
«Parish Clerk,» in the National Gallery, 
is prettified; the « Admiral Rodney» is un- 
sympathetic and perfunctory; and only one 
of his many portraits in the National Por- 
trait Gallery can be called satisfactory. One 


wondersif Gainsborough ever painted a man’s 
portrait that possessed the force of Reynolds’s 
«Lord Heathfield.» After all, Sir Joshua had 
an intellectual stamina which he instilled 
into his characters, whereas Gainsborough 
had merely a winning personality. But this 
very shortcoming in his men’s portraits 
proved an excellence in his portraits of wo- 
men. The «Mrs. Siddons,» hanging near the 
«Parish Clerk,» is very like the latter work 
in conception and treatment; but in the 
«Mrs. Siddons » the delicacy and softness are 
the very essence of the tragic queen when 
off the stage and once more a woman. And 
what a charm there is about the beautiful 
«Mrs. Graham»! Not proud or haughty like 
a Van Dyck duchess; yet what a refined, deli- 
cate creature she is, with that girlish throat 
and those small, taper hands and feet! Viva- 
cious and spirited in pose, she is nevertheless 
constrained to quietude, dignified, even sad- 
dened, by that Gainsborough strain of melan- 
choly. The castle wall, the deep glen at the 
left, the loneliness of the background, add 
to the romance of the face, until one might 
fancy her, for all her jauntiness of air, the 
subject of some great tragedy. No wonder 
that when the beautiful lady died, her hus- 
band could not bear to look at the wistful, 
tender face, and walled up the picture in his 
house, where it was forgotten, and hung in 
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darkness for fifty years, until a new pro- 
prietor, making alterations, brought it once 
more to light. The « Mrs. David Kinloch,» the 
«Lady Eden,» the « Lady Ennis,» the « Lady 
Margaret Fordyce,» the «Ladies Erne and 
Dillon,» the «Duchess of Cumberland,» the 
«Duchess of Devonshire,» all have rather long 
faces and pointed chins, and they all wear 
the Mona-Lisa smile, deepened and sad- 
dened to pathetic loveliness. Were they all 
so sad in reality, or did they only appear so as 
seen through Gainsborough’s temperament? 
The Duchess of Devonshire was painted by 
both Reynolds and Gainsborough; but how 
differently each saw her! To Reynolds she 
was gay, and somewhat noisy in the bargain; 
but to Gainsborough she was shy and lonely, 
leaning romantically against a column, with 
downcast eyes, and a face sicklied over with 
pensiveness. Occasionally he painted por- 
traits where the strain is less obvious, as, 
for examples, the « Perdita Robinson» and 
the « Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell » at Dul- 
wich; but in the majority of his pictures, 
whatever the subjects, we find the tempera- 
ment tincturing the reality. A man so cab- 
ined, cribbed, confined within himself as 
Gainsborough could not be objective. He 
drew from the only source at his disposal, 
and that source chiefly himself. He painted 
many «whole-lengths» of noble-looking ladies 
standing in landscape; and whether or not 
they were good likenesses cannot now be de- 
termined. As we see them to-day, they are at 
least beautiful pictures. The character may 
be romanced, but the tale told is not the less 
poetic; the facts may be juggled with, but the 
form is not less graceful or the color less 
charming. Possessed as Gainsborough was of 
the true artistic temperament, he was not a 
thoroughly trained craftsman any more than 
his contemporaries. He struggled with in- 
sufficient knowledge all his life. The com- 
position of a group always worried him, but 
he could pose a single figure, and arrange 
the accessories very cleverly. He knew con- 
siderable about drawing, but not enough to 
be a complete master of it. It is often ap- 
parent in his pictures that he did not know 
how an object should be presented by line, 
and that he sought, by diverting the atten- 
tion to color and texture, to give the appear- 
ance of reality in another way. He did this 
effectively, for he was more of a paizuter than 
a draftsman; and if he did not paint in 
patches, like Manet, he at least tried to re- 
produce the exact values of the tones. The 
tone as a substitute for line was a makeshift, 
but it had its advantages, not unforeseen by 
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the painter, of giving elasticity and mobility 
to the figure; and it is not a matter of regret 
that he failed to inclose his figures in a rim 
or an outline. Better by far a rambling 
«Musidora» by Gainsborough than an im- 
possible, line-bound « Helen» by David. 

His handling is one of his oddities, and 
is certainly original enough, since no other 
master ever handled in just the same way. 
Rubens wrote with the brush as easily and 
as smoothly as a writing-master with the 
pen; Rembrandt modeled in paint, often- 
times producing surfaces in relief; Reynolds 
kneaded and thumbed; but Gainsborough 
streaked, scratched, and rubbed, working 
with a long-handled brush, and striving to 
gain an under-surface effect. Close to view, 
such scratching and hatching as one sees in 
the hair of the «Mrs. Siddons» seems quite 
unnecessary; but at the proper distance this 
work reveals the lightness and fluffiness of 
the hair most strikingly. A similar effect 
was frequently sought for in his flesh-tones. 
He did not like the hard, shining surface, 
though he sometimes painted it; and in his 
faces he was usually striving for the depth 
and transparent quality of the flesh rather 
than for its external appearance. He was not 
at ease with the full brush, though such land- 


scapes as the « Watering-Place » offer a con- 
tradiction to the statement. His touch was 
usually smooth and swift enough, but thin, 


and not always certain. Where Reynolds 
hesitated, Gainsborough was perhaps too 
hasty, painting with more decision than pre- 
cision, all of which would tell us, even if we 
did not know it from contemporary testi- 
mony, that he was an impatient, impulsive 
man, working by fits and starts with much 
energy, and putting more of the artist’s 
mood in his work than the brushman’s skill. 

Perhaps Gainsborough’s greatest charm as 
a painter was his color, and here he followed 
no master but himself. In fact, so indepen- 
dent was he that he was disposed to place 
himself in opposition to Reynolds in the 
matter of pleasing color arrangements; and 
instead of using the warm academic hues, 
he preferred the cool tints of gray, yellow, 
and blue. Much has been made of Reynolds’s 
dictum about the inexpediency of cool colors 
in the body of a picture, and it has been said 
that Gainsborough painted his Van Dyck-like 
« Blue Boy » to disprove the dictum. Whether 
the Reynolds rule was applied to the picture, 
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or the picture to the rule, the « Blue Boy» 
proved Reynolds in the right instead of 
Gainsborough. The picture is not a blue 
picture in the sense of possessing a blue en- 
veloppe. It is simply a mass of dark blue 
placed in a warm brown setting, and is about 
as disappointing in color as anything Gains- 
borough ever painted. The blues in the 
« Parish Clerk» and the « Mrs. Siddons» are 
perhaps more pleasing, though neither pic- 
ture gains by their use. The large Dulwich 
picture is much better; and very fine in 
coloring are such portraits as the «Elder 
Daughter of George III» at Kensington, the 
« Duchess of Cumberland» at Windsor, and, 
again, the «Mrs. Graham» at Edinburgh. 
Cream whites, dull reds and pinks, saffron 
yellows, silver grays—pale, cool notes—he 
could arrange in most charming combina- 
tions. Here he relied almost entirely upon 
his sensitive eye, and the result was a har- 
mony quite his own. Van Dyck and Rey- 
nolds may have taught him something about 
aristocracy of pose and bearing, but they 
taught him nothing about color. It was 
Gainsborough’s most original quality, and 
was most appropriate, in fact quite comple- 
mentary, to that shade of melancholy which 
dominated his finest work. His soft tones 
seem to harmonize with the pathos of sad 
faces, where lively or severe coloring would 
have been out of place and disturbing. 
Again we come back to a primary state- 
ment that Gainsborough was a temperament 
instead of a rule, a person of feeling rather 
than an erudite craftsman. In art, tempera- 
ment is perhaps above character, as more 
spontaneous; but temperament in the ascen- 
dancy usually means limitation, and Gains- 
borough was not a versatile man. True, he 
did many subjects—and so did Corot, the 
Frenchman; but the peculiar sentiment of 
the painter is apparent in almost every one 
of them. Reynolds, who was somewhat differ- 
ent from Gainsborough in thisrespect, seemed 
to appreciate in his contemporary what he 
himself could lay less claim to; and it was 
perhaps not presidential condescension or 
funereal eulogy that led him to say of the 
dead painter: «If ever this nation should 
produce genius sufficient to acquire to us 
the honorable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be 
transmitted to posterity, in the history of the 
art, among the very first of that rising name.» 





THE TOURNEY’S QUEEN. 


BY EDNAH PROCTOR 


\ THAT ails mine eyes? I hear the shouts; 
I hear the trumpets blare; 

Why should they blur—the flags that stir 
Like strange birds in the air? 


I know this place: it is the lists; 
Behind, the ramparts frown, — 


There—there—they met! The dust is wet. 
And one—and one—went down. 


THE CAUSES 
BY FRANCIS 


erty, not the Causes of Pau- 
perism. The relation of pau- 
perism to poverty seems at 
first a very simple one. The 
natural suggestion is that 
pauperism is merely an outcome of poverty; 
that out of a given number of poor folk on 


the verge of self-support, more or fewer are 
every now and then pushed over the line, and 
become paupers through the exceptional 
severity in their cases of the causes which 
have made their general constituency poor. 
Of course, in some degree, this takes place. 
But during the investigations, profound, 
dispassionate, comprehensive, which have 
of late been carried on in many countries 
into the causes of pauperism, it has been 
made abundantly to appear that in only 
a small proportion of instances is real, un- 
avoidable poverty the cause of the effect. 
Other forces, more deeply seated, more diffi- 
cult perhaps to deal with, contribute in larger 
measure to that result. 

I spoke of those who, standing with their 
class all the time on the verge of self-sup- 
port, are now and then pushed over the line 
by the exceptional severity of the forces 
acting upon them individually-—causes, it 
may be, industrial or commercial in their 
nature, or in other cases personal to them- 
selves, such as sickness, accidents, fire or 
flood, or what not. Such instances are all the 
while occurring in every community. In any 
community not especially fortunate in its 
conditions, and having, therefore, but a nar- 
row margin of living, they must occur fre- 
quently. Yet,when such causes affect persons 
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CLARKE. 


And I must wear a rim of gold, 

Be crowned the tourney’s queen; 
Already, see! he rides to me 

The lifted spears between! 


Yea—so! A woman’s heart is won 
By him who wins the field. 

(O heart that dies where Bevis lies 
With broken lance and shield!) 


OF POVERTY. 


A. WALKER. 


not constitutionally of the true pauper class, 
they are strenuously resisted. It is remark- 
able how long, in the failure of employment 
among a population having the spirit of in- 
dependence, the small stock of money, of 
provisions, and of furniture, and the small 
reserve of credit at the butcher’s, the gro- 
cer’s, and the baker’s, are made to last. It 
is altogether a matter of wonder and admira- 
tion how quickly the widow left forlorn and 
seemingly resourceless with her brood of 
small children finds here a little and there 
a little more of the means of again kindling 
her own fire and baking the frugal meals 
which shall nourish and not disgust, because, 
however scanty and however mean, they have 
been earned. Almost nothing can push the 
poor who are not of the pauper type across 
the line of self-support, and keep them there, 
so long as the spirit of independence exists 
in the community to which they belong. 
Beaten down by misfortune, no matter how 
sudden and terrible, they reassert their man- 
hood and reappear on the side of those who 
owe, and will owe, ne man anything. 

On the other hand, a very little suffices to 
carry across the line of self-support, and 
leave them there in hopeless pauperism, the 
persons, increasingly numerous in sophisti- 
cated societies, whose natural gravitation 1s 
in that direction. Pauperism is, in truth, 
largely voluntary, to the full degree in which 
anything can be said to be voluntary In a 
world of causation—a matter, if not of defi- 
nite and conscious choice, then of appetites 
and aptitudes indulged or submitted to from 
inherent baseness or cowardice or moral 
weakness. Those who are paupers are 80 
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far more from character than from condi- 
tion. They have the pauper taint; they bear 
the pauper brand. 

Without attempting to go into the remote 
causes which lead to the filling of our alms- 
houses, our police lodging-houses, and our 
charitable asylums, it may be said that the 
bulk of the pauperism of any community 
which has not been demoralized and de- 
bauched by bad legislation of the socialistic 
variety is due to the misconduct of indi- 
viduals, or to their weakness of will and 
infirmity of purpose (not to mere physical 
weakness and infirmity of frame and limbs), 
or to Ishmaelitish proclivities repugnant to 
civilization. The true predominant causes of 
pauperism, as of crime, have been strikingly 
and painfully brought out in tracing the his- 
tory of a few families. Three cases will suf- 
fice. The reader remembers the investiga- 
tion of the Jukes family in New York State. 
Mr. Dugdale estimated that the members of 
this family, descendants of one worthless 
woman or intermarried with her descen- 
dants, have in seventy-five years cost the 
State, as criminals and paupers, a million and 
a quarter of dollars. The history of a Ken- 
tucky family founded in 1790 has been 
traced to include the character and conduct 
of a host of its members by descent or by 
sexual alliance, legitimate or illegitimate. 
Among these have been 121 prostitutes. 
Thieving and beggary have made up the lives 
of most of the remainder. Those who try to 
do something better for themselves prove 
unable to perform hard labor or to endure 
severe weather. They break down early and 
go easily to the poorhouse or the hospital. 
From Berlin we have the history of another 
criminal and pauper family, the descendants 
of two sisters who lived in the last century. 
The enumerated posterity number 834. Of 
these the history of 709 has been traced 
with tolerable accuracy. They embrace 106 
illegitimate children, 164 prostitutes, 17 
pimps, 142 beggars, 64 inmates of poor- 
houses, and 76 who have been guilty of seri- 
ous crimes. Still other instructive cases are 
given, in one of which nearly all the inmates 
of a county poorhouse have been found to 
be related in blood. 

I have spoken, as among the causes of 
pauperism, of certain Ishmaelitish proclivi- 
ties which are at war with civilization. In 
communities like ours there is a large and 
Increasing number of persons who, perhaps 
neither from tainted blood nor defective 
organization nor under-vitalization, but in 
revolt against artificial habits of life, a rising 
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social standard, and the severe requirements 
of public opinion, become vagabonds and out- 
laws. I will not inquire how many mute, in- 
glorious Whitmans or Thoreaus there may be 
among the tramps of the United States; but 
it cannot be doubted that the outcasts of 
a highly sophisticated society embrace not a 
few who in a tribe of hunters or herdsmen 
or fishermen would have had a place, and 
would perhaps have been not useless mem- 
bers of the body politic. Formerly in the 
United States we used largely to rid our- 
selves of this element by throwing men of 
that type out on to the frontier. While 
millions went West with undaunted resolu- 
tion, boundless energy, and strong ambition, 
to make for themselves and their children 
homes in the lands newly opened to settle- 
ment, there went along with them no in- 
considerable number who were simply un- 
comfortable under the requirements of an 
old society. They sometimes made excellent 
pioneers up to a certain point. So long as 
all, the poorest and the best, had to live in 
huts, wear shabby clothes, and live meanly 
while opening up the country and making 
the first hurried improvements upon the soil, 
these men felt at home. But when the mere 
camping-out stage was passed, when public 
decency began to make its requirements and 
social distinctions rose into view, straight- 
way they came to feel uneasy, uncomfort- 
able, unhappy. Daily they cast more and 
more glances toward the setting sun; and 
before long they were again on the move, 
«seeking a country» where they could be as 
shiftless, irregular, and shabby as they liked. 
The story of the reputable pioneer has been 
told in prose and in verse; but the story of 
the pioneer vagabond, sturdy, courageous, 
possibly good-natured and honest, but in- 
tolerant of near neighbors and offensive to 
good society, has yet to be written. 

I have spoken thus fully of pauperism, 
though it is not strictly a part of my subject, 
because in distinguishing pauperism from 
poverty we get a large part of the philosophy 
of each. Let us now lend ourselves more 
strictly to our task, which is to inquire why 
sO many are so poor; why poverty is so gen- 
eral and so galling; why it is that the great 
majority of our kind have to pass their lives 
with little to hope for and less to have, a 
narrow horizon and a gloomy sky around and 
above their comfortless abodes. Why is it 
«that bread should be so dear, and flesh and 
blood so cheap»? Many explanations have 
been offered of the phenomenon of general 
poverty. Before I proceed to give my own, 
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let me speak of some which have been given, 
especially of those which are to-day most 
current. 

I hardly know whether to treat seriously the 
theologieal explanation sometimes offered. 
In an article in the «North American Re- 
view» of April, 1891, Cardinal Gibbons said: 
« We must make up our minds that poverty, 
in one shape or another, will always exist 
among us. The words of Christ will ever be 
verified, ‘The poor ye have always with 
you... . . It is in accordance with the 
economy of divine providence that men 
should exist in unequal conditions in so- 
ciety, in order to the exercise of the benevo- 
lent virtues.» 

I confess that to me, as a man knowing 
something of men and enjoying the light of 
natural reason, such a view seems a very 
shallow one. Iam far from believing that the 
aggregate of personal kindness, of mutual 
good-will and helpfulness, of sweet and gra- 
cious affections, of fine thought and noble 
aspiration, is increased by the wretchedness 
and anguish of some calling out the sym- 
pathy and aid of others. There is doubtless 
a certain partial compensation for human 
misery in human compassion for misery; but 
the balance still turns terribly against the 
moral and spiritual development of mankind. 
In spite of all «the exercise of benevolent 
virtues » seeking the relief of suffering, the 
world is blacker and fouler for the suffering; 
the brain and the heart of the race are 
smaller and less harmoniously developed be- 
cause of pinching want and loathsome con- 
ditions. 

It is one thing to say that poverty and 
grinding necessities have been imposed upon 
mankind in order that, by the exercise of 
forethought and care and pains, and by 
heroic toil, men may struggle out through 
this close and hard environment, and at last 
emerge victorious into a larger place and a 
clearer air, with mind and heart and frame 
expanded and strengthened by the long and 
arduous conflict. But poverty perpetual, 
poverty without hope of escape, poverty 
maintained throughout the life of the race, 
merely that contributions may be taken up 
in churches, and district visitors may go 
their rounds, and Sisters of Charity may do 
their self-sacrificing work in hospitals and 
wretched homes—such poverty could only 
stunt the growth and blunt the sensibilities 
of mankind. Charity shal! never fail. Of 
that we have sweet and strong assurance. 
But the charity of which the great apostle 
speaks is not the charity of the poorhouse 
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overseer, of the district visitor, or even of 
the veiled and devout sister. It is love, 
which shall grow stronger and purer as the 
world grows brighter and fairer. 

Mr. Henry George, too, has his explanation 
of poverty; but, unlike the cardinal, with his 
cause he offers us a cure. Rent is the cause 
of poverty, which only increases with the 
progress of mankind in the arts of life and 
in productive power; so that with every step 
on the way to greater wealth the misery of 
the masses necessarily, so long as rent is 
maintained, becomes more profound and 
more hopeless. «The necessary effect,» he 
says, «of material progress—land being 
private property—is to force laborers to 
wages which give them but a bare living»; 
or, as he elsewhere expresses it: « Material 
progress does not merely fail to relieve 
poverty: it actually produces it»; or, again: 
« Whatever be the increase of productive 
power, rent steadily tends to swallow up the 
gain, and more than the gain.» 

On the other hand, Mr. George, while 
drawing this gloomy picture of a world lying 
in landlordism, comforts us by the assurance 
that if we will only take his word for it and 
abolish rent, mankind shall have nothing 
left to wish for. «This,» he declares, «is the 
simple yet sovereign remedy which will raise 
wages, increase the earnings of capital, give 
remunerative employment to whoever wishes 
it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen 
crime, elevate morals and taste and intelli- 
gence, purify government, and carry civiliza- 
tion to yet nobler heights.» 

The degree of originality attaching to Mr. 
George’s famous work is much*misappre- 
hended by the reading public. That there is 
«an unearned increment» of the land, which 
is due to the exertions and sacrifices of the 
general community, and not to those of 
the individual owner; that this unearned in- 
crement, or economic rent, tends to increase 
from age to age with the growth of the com- 
munity in numbers and in wealth; that, in 
strict political justice, this belongs to the 
community which has created it, and that 
its engrossment and enjoyment by an in- 
dividual owner can be justified, if at all, only 
by considerations of practical economic ex- 
pediency, was fully set forth by Mr. Mill in 
his great work of 1848. What Mr. George 
did discover was the truly remarkable rela- 
tion between progress and poverty, which is 
indicated in the title of his work, and is set 
forth in the paragraphs I have quoted. This 
is all his own; no other man can claim any 
part of it. 
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His fundamental proposition is that, «ir- 
respective of the increase of population, the 
effect of improvements in methods of pro- 
duction and exchange is to increase rents.» 
The proof of this highly important proposi- 
tion is as follows: «The effect of labor-sav- 
ing improvements will be to increase the 
production of wealth. Now, for the produc- 
tion of wealth two things are required— 
labor and land. Therefore, the effect of 
labor-saving improvements will be to extend 
the demand for land.» It is in these fateful 
words that Mr. George establishes the neces- 
sary relation of progress to poverty. Let us 
see what will be the result if we prick this 
argument with a pin. «For the production 
of wealth,» Mr. George says, «two things 
are required—labor and land. Therefore, 
the effect of labor-saving improvements will 
be to extend the demand for land.» But why 
not also for labor, since labor too is con- 
cerned in production? But if the demand 
for labor is to be increased, why may not, 
and why must not, the amount going to 
wages also increase, instead of all the gain 
going to land? 

Is not that a pretty piece of reasoning on 
which to found a whole system of social and 
economic philosophy? In contradiction of 
Mr. George’s proposition that the effect of 
an increase of production is wholly expended 
in raising rents, neither wages nor interest 
deriving anything therefrom because rent 
absorbs the gain, «and more than the gain,» 
I boldly assert: 

(1) That any given increase of production 
may enhance the demand for labor coinci- 
dently with, and even equally with, the de- 
mand for land. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the new land is to be cultivated at all, 
or the old land is to be cultivated more « in- 
tensely,» without more labor. 

(2) That, in fact, in those forms of produc- 
tion which especially characterize modern 
society, the rate of enhancement of the de- 
mand for labor tends to exceed, and far to 
exceed, the rate of enhancement of the de- 
mand for land. 

(3) That an increased production of wealth 
may, and in a vast body of instances does, 
enhance the demand for labor without 
enhancing the demand for land at all, the 
whole effect being expended in the elabora- 
tion of the same amount of material. Thus, 
a pound of raw cotton may be used in the 
production of coarse cloth worth fifteen 
cents, or it may be wrought into exquisite 
fabrics worth fifty cents or even five times 
fifty cents. A given quantity of lumber may 
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be used in building a shed or in making 
coarse furniture worth two hundred dollars, 
or it may be planed and jointed and carved 
in the production of cases and cabinets 
worth a thousand dollars. The rough boots 
of the laborer, costing two dollars, contain as 
much material, and thus make as great a 
draft upon the properties of the soil, as the 
fine gentleman’s natty boots, for which he 
pays ten dollars or twelve. A dinner of 
corned beef and cabbage at twenty-five 
cents a plate makes as great a demand 
for land as a fashionable dinner, exquisitely 
cooked and served, at three dollars a plate. 
In the foregoing cases, and ten thousand like 
them, the increased production of wealth 
nearly always takes the form of an increased 
demand for labor. 

(4) Finally, if our space served, I could 
easily demonstrate that some very extensive 
classes of improvements, instead of enhan- 
cing the demand for land, actually operate 
directly, wholly, powerfully, in reducing that 
demand. Such are all improvements relating 
to transportation, which have the effect to 
throw out the lowest grades of soil under 
cultivation, and hence to reduce rents. Such 
are many agricultural improvements, as, for 
example, the invention of the subsoil plow, 
which brings up the productive essences from 
a much greater depth, and thus enables the 
same breadth of land to produce larger crops. 
Such, too, are all improvements and inven- 
tions which prevent waste of materials or 
enable « by-products » to be utilized. 

So much for Mr. George’s sole and suffi- 
cient cause of poverty. When examined, it 
proves to be merely a misconception of a 
familiar and well-understood phenomenon— 
that of economic rent. That something of 
«the unearned increment» might be taken 
by the state without injustice to individuals 
and without injury to the productive move- 
ment, as Mr. Mill proposed, it is not unrea- 
sonable to hold. But I think enough has been 
said to show that it is not from Mr. George 
we are to learn either the cause or the cure 
of any large part of the poverty which afflicts 
human society. 

Mr. Bellamy, again, is ready to tell us the 
cause and to confide to us the cure of poverty. 
The cause of poverty is waste in the produc- 
tive and distributive processes; too much 
duplication of agency; too much advertising 
and display by shopkeepers; too little intelli- 
gence and too great eagerness for gain on 
the part of manufacturers. What will bring 
universal plenty and joy on earth, abolish 
courts and jails and forts and armies, and 
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give to every one, even to the laborer in the 
fields, the miner in the bowels of the earth, 
and the employee of the sewer department, 
the richest of foods, the choicest of drinks, 
richly furnished homes, and unlimited opera, 
— ceasing neither day nor night, but always 
ready to be «turned on» like water at the 
faucet,—is to organize the whole body of 
producers and distributers into an industrial 
army, with its companies, regiments, bri- 
gades, divisions, and corps, all to be adminis- 
tered without partiality, without jealousies, 
without partizanship, without intrigue, cor- 
ruption, or cabals, by the veterans of the 
army,those who have been retired from the in- 
dustrial service at the tender age of forty-five. 

We need not spend very much time on the 
Nationalist statement of the cause and the 
cure of poverty. There is a certain and a 
considerable social waste, due to greed and 
ignorance on the part of producers and dis- 
tributers, which waste Mr. Bellamy exagger- 
ates a hundredfold. That any part of this 
could be cured in Mr. Bellamy’s way, with- 
out incurring evils indefinitely greater than 
those of unregulated competition, is the wild- 
est of dreams. That Mr. Bellamy’s remarka- 
bly ingenious and purely original governing 
body would be the most officious, meddle- 
some, quarrelsome, and generally pestilent 
governing body ever constituted, in or out 
of bedlam, does not need to be said. 

The socialists, too, have their explanation. 
The cause of poverty is found in the exist- 
ence of profits, which, in their view, are 
simply unpaid wages. Abolish the employer, 
reinforce wages by profits, and the result 
will be general abundance and universal con- 
tent. To this the economist answers that 
profits are not wholly or mainly unpaid 
wages —are not necessarily unpaid wages in 
any degree. Under fair and free and full 
competition, with equal rights for all, profits 
represent the amount of wealth created by 
the superior intelligence, skill, foresight, and 
energy of the successful men of business. 
These, selling their goods at as low prices, 
quality being taken into account, and paying 
wages as high, security being taken into ac- 
count, as do the employers who realize no 
profits, have yet a surplus left in their hands, 
which is their own beyond reasonable chal- 
lenge. Employing the same amounts of la- 
bor and capital, and paying the same rates 
of wages and interest, they create more of 
wealth. What is this difference but the 
proper product and rightful reward of their 
economy and efficiency? 

But even were the vindication of profits 
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less clear, the socialist cause and cure of 
poverty would be inadequate, since, in the 
first place, if profits could be brought to re- 
inforce wages, they would not be found suf- 
ficient greatly to enhance the general aver- 
age of comfort; and, in the second place, the 
attempt to confiscate profits would merely 
result in reducing all production to the level 
of the worst—that is, of those employers 
who have been too feeble and unintelligent to 
make profits. Profits would indeed disappear, 
but production would be diminished by that 
amount and more. 

Finally, Mr. Gaston has his cause of poy- 
erty, namely, that men work more than eight 
hours a day; and also his cure of poverty, 
namely, that men shall be kept from this sui- 
cidal curse. «It is,» he says, «clear that the 
uniform adoption in the United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany of an eight-hours 
system would rapidly abolish enforced idle- 
ness and able-bodied pauperism, tend to con- 
tinually extend the conservation and dis- 
tribution of wealth, increase the comfort, 
education, and culture of the masses, and 
permanently advance real wages.» 

I shall not weary the reader by continuing 
the list of explanations which have been given 
of the prevalence of poverty, and the remedies 
that have been offered for the relief of this 
general misery. In all these cases we have 
the invariable phenomenon of a single cause 
and a simple cure. This is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the social reformer. One cause 
is enough for him, and one cure will suffice 
for everything that is wrong. The weakness, 
for all the purposes of popular effect, which 
attaches to my own view of poverty is that | 
have been unable to discover any one cause 
which is sufficient to account for this almost 
universal evil, and cannot even cheat myself 
into the belief that I have invented any cure 
at all for it. Manifestly defective and im- 
perfect, in the eyes of the social reformer, 
as my study of the subject must therefore 
be, I may perhaps ask the reader’s indulgence 
in stating briefly how far I have got in my 
thinking. 

In the first place, I should without hesita- 
tion say that easily chief among the causes 
of poverty is the hard condition of the hu- 
man lot as by nature established. The prime 
reason why bread must be so dear, and flesh 
and blood so cheap, is that the ratio of ex- 
change between the two has been fixed in 
the constitution of the earth, much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. When it is writ- 
ten that God cursed the ground and bade 
it be unfruitful, bringing forth briers and 
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thorns, that man should only eat his bread 
with a dripping brow, the Scripture does not 
exceed the truth of the unceasing and ever- 
painful struggle for existence. Taking it by 
and large, it is a hard, cold, and cruel world, 
in which little is to be got except by toil and 
anguish; and of that little not all can be kept 
by any degree of care and pains. There are, 
indeed, regions where the earth spontane- 
ously brings forth fruit enough for a small 
population, and where a moderate effort will 
largely increase that product, while the cli- 
mate is so benign that life is easily protected 
from exposure. But these are not the regions 
where man ever has, or seemingly ever can, 
become a noble being; and even here, in the 
midst of tropical plenty, the serpent stings; 
the tiger prowls at night around the village; 
the earthquake and the tornado work their 
frightful mischief; cholera and malaria kill 
their millions; while every few years ' gaunt 
famine stalks over the land, leaving it 
cumbered with corpses. 

Throughout all the regions inhabited by 
our own race life is a terribly close and 
grinding struggle. From four to seven 
months the earth lies locked up in frost, 
and its wretched inhabitants cower over the 
scanty fire and try to outlast the winter. 
When summer opens it is to a harsh soil 
that the peasant resorts to win the means, 
scanty at the best, of barely preserving life. 
Sterility is the rule among the soils of earth, 
mountain and plain alike. The exceptions are 
a comparatively few fertile valleys in which 
are concentrated the productive essences of 
nature. The literature of primitive peoples 
is ever telling the story of this unceasing 
wrestle with the hard conditions of existence, 
and the same dreary tale is repeated down to 
our own day. Aleman the Greek calls spring 
«the season of short fare»; and less than 
forty years ago the Irish peasant spoke of 
(the starving season» which immediately 
preceded the harvest of the year. If, then, 
you complain of poverty, make your com- 
plaint manfully and squarely against the 
Maker of the earth, for poverty is largely 
his work. The socialist is simply dishonest 
when he charges human misery upon society. 
Society has done vastly more to relieve misery 
than to create it. 

Secondly, in the heroic struggle which 
mankind have made to escape out of the 
hard and narrow conditions of their natural 
lot and to add something to the meager fare 

‘The Duke of Argyle, writing in 1874, speaks of 
«four great searcities, amounting almost to famine,» as 
recurring in India since the mutiny of 1857. 
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provided for them, society has resorted to the 
division of labor, and by a multitude of cun- 
ning inventions and devices has marvelously 
increased its productive power. Men have 
seized this tyrant by the throat, and after 
many a hard fall and many a sore wound 
have mastered and bound him. Mastered 
and bound, they have wrested his keys from 
him, and with them have broken into his 
secret stores, much to the enrichment of 
their kind. Yet, in the very act and part 
of winning this great victory over nature, 
there has been incurred the liability to far- 
reaching loss and injury. The poverty of 
our day is largely the price which men pay 
for the greater power they have achieved. 
The division of labor, the diversification and 
localization of industries, the use of ma- 
chinery and the application of steam, have 
brought about a secondary poverty, far less in 
extent, far less intense in degree, than that 
which wore down the primitive races of man, 
yet bad enough—too bad if there be any way 
of escape out of it. Under the system by 
which alone great production is possible, 
mankind have not yet learned to avoid the 
alternative of highly stimulated and deeply 
depressed industry. Production gathers it- 
self into great waves, periods of intense 
activity being separated by intervals of 
stagnation; markets at times are glutted 
with products, and shops and factories have 
to be closed to allow the surplus stock to be 
cleared off. Meanwhile, those unfortunate 
beings who, in great numbers, have com- 
mitted themselves irrevocably to a trade and 
a place necessarily suffer, and suffer deeply. 
This is the real industrial problem of our 
time. It is a problem upon which statesmen, 
philanthropists, and economists may exercise 
all their powers and long be baffled. That 
problem, we may believe, will yet be in great 
part solved; but we may not believe that it 
will be solved by turning around in the path 
of progress and going back to Nationalism, 
socialism, or any other barbarian form of 
life. More than all which statesmen, phi- 
lanthropists, and economists can effect will 
probably be done by the two classes most 
directly concerned—by the employers of 
labor, the organizers of industry, and the 
conductors of commerce, on the one hand, 
through a better understanding of the con- 
ditions of their work, and perhaps, also, 
through a better understanding among them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, by the work- 
ing-classes, demanding for their children a 
thorough education, general, technical, and 
political, which will qualify them more read- 
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ily to meet the exigencies of a varying and 
fluctuating production. 

The third cause of poverty which I will 
mention is the existence of the great social 
and industrial law: « Untoevery one that hath 
shall be given, . but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.» Nothing succeeds like success, while 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. 
It isnot society which has established this law. 
It stands out not more clearly on the pages of 
the Holy Word than on the constitution of 
the world. He who runs may read it written 
everywhere. Society may yet find the means 
of contravening in some measure the opera- 
tion of this natural law for the benefit of its 
feebler and less fortunate members, without 
evoking the malignant spirit of confiscation 
and spoliation, and without starting evil 
forces which will more than neutralize the 
expected good. Here, again, is a problem 
for the statesmanship of our day. That prob- 
lem is not going to be solved by any half- 
savage devices of redistribution or repres- 
sion. Whatever is done in that way will 
have to be undone in toil and eaguah, if 
not in. blood. 

The fourth and the last of the causes of 
poverty which I shall adduce is found in im- 
providence, lack of thrift, or positively bad 
habits on the part of the working-classes. 
One would not speak harshly of even the 
failings and the faults of those who are con- 
demned by prevailing social and industrial 
conditions to live meanly at the best, and too 
often amid surroundings that are disagreea- 
ble and odious. The only matter of wonder 
is that these people bear their hard lot so 
well, with so much of native dignity, of forti- 
tude, and of virtue. Yet, if we are inquiring 
why it is that the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence for the many are so small, candor 
requires us to say that one reason is that so 
much of what goes to wages is wasted, or 
worse than wasted, in the using. Professor 
Alfred Marshall of Cambridge states that not 
less than one hundred million pounds are an- 
nually spent by the working-classes of Eng- 
land «in ways that do little or nothing to- 
ward making life nobler or truly happier.» 
When it is remembered that such a sum 
would suffice to build each year half a million 
of rural cottages or of city apartments which 
should be decent, comfortable, and health- 


ful, it will be seen that in some degree the 
working-classes have themselves to blame 
that their condition is not more tolerable. In 
former times, before social and politica] 
agitation had wrought its great work, the 
state of things in this respect was much 
worse. In a paper in the English «Statis- 
tical Journal» many years ago, Mr. G. R. 
Porter, author of the «Progress of the 
Nation,» adopted the estimate that among 
workmen earning from ten to fifteen shil- 
lings a week, a full half was devoted to ob- 
jects in which the family had no share; while 
among the more highly paid and presuma- 
bly more temperate workmen, who received 
from twenty to thirty shillings a week, no 
less than one third went in the form of to- 
bacco and drink. We have to thank « woman’s 
rights,» chartism, the extension of the suf- 
frage, public discussion, and even district, 
socialistic agitation, for no small part of the 
improvement in these respects which has 
taken place, and the good work of public 
discussion and social agitation in this direc- 
tion is not yet finished. 

My tale is told. At the beginning I warned 
the reader that I had no panacea to offer, no 
single, simple, sovereign cure for the woes 
and ills of humanity. We must strain out of 
the blood of the race more of the taint in- 
herited from a bad and vicious pool before 
we can eliminate poverty, much more pau- 
perism, from our social life. The scientific 
treatment which is applied to physical dis- 
ease must be extended to mental and moral 
disease, and a wholesome surgery and cau- 
tery must be enforced by the whole power 
of the state for the good of all. Popular 
education must be made more sensible, 
practical, and useful. The housewifely arts 
must be taught to girls in the schools, and 
there the boys must learn to use hand and 
eye and brain in a close and vital cooperation 
and coordination. Yet still we shall have to 
await with patience the slow, sure action of 
time, the all-healer. The balance of social 
forces has definitively turned to the side of 
the less fortunate classes, and the course of 
events nowruns in their favor and no longer 
against them. Meanwhile, let philanthropy 
continue its noble work in alleviating the 
afflictions which cannot be wholly cured, and 
in binding together rich and poor in ties of 
sympathy and mutual regard. 
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\ THEN Pence’s Drug Store ust to be in full blast, they wuz some 

Doc’s patients got things frekantly there, charged to him, i gum!— 
Doc run a bill there, don’t you know, and allus when he squared, 
He never questioned nothin’,—so he had his feelin’s spared. 


LIX. 


Now sich as that, I hold and claim, hain’t ’scusable—it ’s not 
Perfessional!—It ’s jes a shame ’at Doc hisse’f hain’t got 

No better business-sense! That ’s why lots ’d respect him more, 
And not give him the clean go-by fer other doctors. Shore! 


LX. 


This-here Doe Glenn, fer instance; er this little jack-leg Hall;— 
They ’re business—folks respects ’em fer their business more ’n all 
They ever knowed, er ever will, bout medicine.— Yit they 

Collect their money, k-yore er kill.—They ’re business, anyway! 


LXI. 


You ast Jake Dunn;—he ’s worked it out in figgers.—He kin show 
Stastistics how Doc ’s airnt about three fortunes in a row,— 
Ever’ ten-year’ hand-runnin’ straight—three of ’em—thirty year’ 
At Jake kin count and ’lucidate o’ Sifers’ practice here. 
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LXII. 


Yit—« Praise the Lord,» says Doc, «we ’ve got our little home!» says he— 
«(It ’s railly Winniferd’s, but what she owns, she sheers with me.) 

We’ got our little gyarden-spot, and peach- and apple-trees, 

And stable, too, and chicken-lot, and eighteen hive’ o’ bees.» 


LXIII. 


You call it anything you please, but it ’s witchcraft—the power 

’At Sifers has o’ handlin’ bees!—He ’ll watch ’em by the hour— 
Mix right amongst ’em, mad and hot and swarmin’!—yit they won’t 
Sting him, er want to—’pear to not,—at least I know they don’t. 


LXIV. 


With me and bees they ’s no p’tense o’ sociability — 

A dad-burn bee ’u’d climb a fence to git a whack at me / 

I s’pose no thing ’at ’s got a sting is railly satisfied 

It ’s sharp enough, ontel, i jing! he ’s honed it on my hide! 


LXV. 


And Doc he’s allus had a knack inventin’ things.— Dee-vised 

A windlass wound its own se’f back as it run down: And s’prised 
Their new hired girl with clothes-line, too, and clothes-pins, all in one: 
Purt’-nigh all left fer her to do wuz git her primpin’ done ! 


LXVI. 


And onc’t, I mind, in airly Spring, and tappin’ sugar-trees, 

Doc made a dad-burn little thing to sharpen spiles with—these- 

Here wood’-spouts ’at the peth ’s punched out, and driv’ in where they bore 
The auger-holes. He sharpened ’bout a million spiles er more! 


LXVII. 


And Doc’s the first man ever swung a bucket on a tree 

Instid 0’ troughs ; and first man brung grained sugar—so ’s ’at he 
Could use it fer his coffee, and fer cookin’, don’t you know.— 

Folks come clean up from Pleasantland ’fore they ’d believe it, though! 


LXVIII. 


And all Doe’s stable-doors onlocks and locks theirse’ves—and gates 

The same way;—all rigged up like clocks, with pulleys, wheels, and weights, — 
So, ’s Doc says, « drivin’ out, er in, they Il open ; and they ’Il then, 

All quiet-like, shet up ag’in like little gentlemen! » 


LXIX. 


And Doc ’u’d made a mighty good detective.—Neighbers all 
Will testify to that—er could, ef they wuz legal call: 

His theories on any crime is worth your listenin’ to.— 

And he has hit ’em, many a time, long ’fore established true. 


LXX. 


At this young druggist Wenfield Pence’s trial fer his life, 

On primy faishy evidence o’ pizonin’ his wife, 

Doe’s testimony saved and cle’red and ’quitted him and freed 
Him so ’s he never even ’peared cog-nizant of the deed! 





LXXI. 


The facts wuz—Sifers testified,—at inquest he had found 

The stummick showed the woman died o’ pizon, but had downed 
The dos’t herse’f,—because amount and cost o’ drug imployed 

No druggist would, on no account, a-lavished and distroyed! 


LXXIl. 


Doc tracked a blame-don burgler down, and nailed the scamp, to boot, 
But told him ef he ’d leave the town he would n’t prosecute. 

He traced him by a tied-up thumb-print in fresh putty, where 

Doc glazed it. Jes that’s how he come to track him to his lair! 


LXXIII. 


Doc ’s jes a leetle too inclined, some thinks, to overlook 

The criminal and vicious kind we ’d ort to bring to book 

And punish, ’thout no extry show o’ sympathizin’, where 

They hain’t showed none fer us, you know. But he takes issue there: 
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LXXIV. 


Doc argies ’at «The Red-eyed Law,» as he says, «ort to learn 
To lay a mighty leenient paw on deeds o’ sich concern 

As only the Good Bein’ knows the wherefore of, and spreads 
His hands above accused and sows His mercies on their heads.» 


LXXV. 
Doc even holds ’at murder hain’t no crime we got a right 
To hang a man fer—claims it ’s taint o’ lunacy, er quite.— 
_ «Hold sich a man responsibul fer murder,» Doc says,—« then, 
p When he ’s hung, where ’s the rope to pull them sownd-mind jury- 
men? 
LXXVI. 


«It ’s in a nutshell—all kin see,» says Doc,—« It’s cle’r the Law ’s 
As ap’ to err as you er me, and kill without a cause: 

The man most innocent o’ sin J ’ve saw, er ’spect to see, 

Wuz servin’ a life-sentence in the penitentchury.» 


LXXVII. 


And Doc ’s a whole hand at a fire /—directin’ how and where 
To set your ladders, low er higher, and what first duties air, — 
Like formin’ warter-bucket-line; and best man in the town 

To chop holes in old roofs, and mine defective chimblies down: 


LXXVIII. 


Er durin’ any public crowd, mass-meetin’, er big day, 

Where ladies ort n’t be allowed, as I ’ve heerd Sifers say, — 

When they ’s a suddent rush somewhere, it ’s Doc’s voice, ca’m and cle’r, 
Says, «Fall back, men, and give her air!—that ’s all she ’s faintin’ fer.» 


LXXIX. 


The sorriest I ever feel fer Doc is when some show 

Er circus comes to town and he ’Il not git a chance to go. 

"Cause he jes natchurly delights in circuses—clean down 

From tumblers, in their spangled tights, to trick-mule and Old Clown. 


LXXX. 


And ever’body knows it, too, how Doc is, thataway! . . 

I mind a circus onc’t come through— wuz there myse’f that day.— 
Ringmaster cracked his whip, you know, to start the ridin’—when 
In runs Old Clown and hollers « Whoa !—Ladies and gentlemen 


LXXXI. 


«Of this vast audience, I fain would make inguwiry cle’r, 

And learn, find out, and ascertain—IJs Doctor Sifers here?» 

And when some fool-voice bellers down: «He is! He’s settin’ in 
Full view o’ ye!» « Then,» says the Clown, «the cireus may begin ! » 


LXXXil. 


Doc ’s got a temper ; but, he says, he ’s learnt it which is boss, 

Yit has to watch it, more er less. . . . I never seen him cross 

But one’t, enough to make him swear;—milch-cow stepped on his toe 
And Doc ripped out «J doggies !» —There ’s the only case I know. 
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LXXXIII. 


Doc says that ’s what your temper ’s fer—to hold back out o’ view, 
And learn it never to occur on out ahead o’ you.— 

« You lead the way,» says Sifers—« git your temper back in line— 
And furdest back the best, ef it ’s as mean a one as mine!» 


LXXXIV. 


He hates contentions—can’t abide a wrangle er dispute 

O’ any kind; and he ’ull slide out of a crowd and skoot 

Up some back-alley ’fore he ’ll stand and listen to a furse 
When ary one’s got upper-hand and t’ other one ’s got worse. 


LXXXV. 
Doc says: «I ’spise, when pore and weak and awk’ard talkers fails, 
To see it ’s them with hardest cheek and loudest mouth prevails.— 
A’ all-one-sided quarr’] 11 make me biased, mighty near, — 
Cause giner’ly the side I take ’s the one I never hear.» 


LXXXVI. 


What ’peals to Doc the most and best is «seein’ folks agreed, 
And takin’ ekal interest and universal heed 

O’ ever’body else’s words and idies—same as we 

Wuz glad and chirpy as the birds—jes as we ’d ort to be! » 
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LXXXVII. 


And paterotic! Like to git Doc started, full and fair, 

About the war, and why ’t ’uz fit, and what wuz complished there; 

« And who wuz wrong,» says Doc, «er right, ’t uz waste o’ blood and tears, 
All prophesied in Black and White fer years and years and years!» 


LXXXVIII. 


And then he ’Il likely kind o’ tetch on old John Brown, and dwell 

On what his warnin’s wuz; and ketch his breath and cough, and tell 
On down to Lincoln’s death. And then—well, he jes chokes and quits 
With «I must go now, gentiemen!» and grabs his hat, and gits / 


LXXXIX. 
Doc’s own war-rickord wuz n’t won so much in line o’ fight 
As line o’ work and nussin’ done the wownded, day and night.— 


His wuz the hand, through dark and dawn, ’at bound their wownds, and laid 
As soft as their own mother’s on their forreds when they prayed. . . . 


XC. 


His wuz the face they saw the first—all dim, but smilin’ bright, 
As they come to and knowed the worst, yit saw the old Red-White- 
And-Blue where Doc had fixed it where they ’d see it wavin’ still 
Out through the open tent-flap there, er ’cros’t the winder-sill. 


XCI. 


And some ’s a-limpin’ round here yit—a-waitin’ Last Review, — 
’U’d give the pensions ’at they git, and pawn their crutches, too, 
To he’p Doc out, ef he wuz pressed financial’—same as he 

Has allus he’pped them when distressed—ner never tuk a fee. 


XCIl. 


Doc never wuz much hand to pay attention to p’tense 

And fuss-and-feathers and display in men 0’ prominence: 

« A railly great man,» Sifers ‘lows, «is not the out’ard dressed— 
All uniform, salutes and bows, and swellin’ out his chest. 


XCIIl. 


«I met a great man onc’t,» Doc says, «and shuk his hand,» says he, 
« And he come ’bout in one, I guess, o’ disapp’intin’ me— 

He talked so common-like, and brought his mind so cle’r in view 
And simple-like, I purt’-nigh thought, «J ’m best man o’ the two!» 
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XCIV. 


Yes-sir! Doc ’s got convictions and old-fashioned kind 0’ ways 
And idies "bout this glorious Land o’ Freedom; and he ’Il raise 
His hat clean off, no matter where, jes ever’ time he sees 

The Stars and Stripes a-floatin’ there and flappin’ in the breeze. 


XCV. 


And tunes like old « Red, White, and Blue » ’ll fairly drive him wild, 

Played on the brass band, marchin’ through the streets! Jes like 
a child 

I’ve saw that man, his smile jes set, all kind o’ pale and white, 

Bareheaded, and his eyes all wet, yit dancin’ with delight! 


XCVI. 


And yit, that very man we see all trimbly, pale and wann, 

Give him a case o’ surgery, we ’ll see another man!— 

We ’Il do the trimblin’ then, and we ’ll git white around the gills— 
He ’Il show us nerve 0’ nerves, and he ’ull show us skill o’ skills! 


XCVII. 


Then you could toot your horns and beat your drums and bang your guns, 
And wave your flags and march the street, and charge, all Freedom’s sons!— 
And Sifers then, I bet my hat, ’u’d never flinch a hair, 

But, stiddy-handed, ’tend to that pore patient layin’ there. 


XCVIII. 


And Sifers’ eye ’s as stiddy as that hand o’ his!—He ’Il shoot 
A’ old-style rifle, like he has, and smallest bore, to boot, 

With any fancy rifles made to-day, er expert shot 

’At works at shootin’ like a trade—And all some of ’em’s got! 


XCIX. 


Let ’em go right out in the woods with Doc, and leave their « traps» 
And blame glass-balls and queensware-goods, and see how Sifers draps 
A squirrel out the tallest tree.— And ’fore he fires he ’ll say 

Jes where he ’Il hit him—yes, sir-ee/ And he’s hit thataway! 


Cc. 
Let ’em go out with him, i jucks! with fishin’-pole and gun,— 
And ekal chances, fish and ducks, and take the rain, er sun, 
Jes as it pours, er as it blinds the eyesight; then, I guess, 
’At they ’d acknowledge, in their minds, their disadvantages. 


Cl. 


And yit he ’d be the last man out to flop his wings and crow 
Insultin’-like, and strut about above his fallen foe!— 

No-sir! the hand ’at tuk the wind out o’ their sails ’u’d be 

The very first they grabbed, and grinned to feel sich sympathy. 


CII. 


Doc gits off now and then and takes a huntin’-trip somewhere 

*Bout Kankakee, up ’mongst the lakes—sometimes II drift round there 
In his canoe a week er two; then paddle clean on back 

By way 0’ old Wabash and Blue, with fish—all he kin pack, — 





CII. 


And wild ducks—some with feathers on ’em yit, and stuffed with grass. 
And neighbers—all knows he ’s bin gone—comes round and gits a bass— 
A great big double-breasted « rock-,» er « black-,» er maybe pair 

Half fills a’ ordinary crock. . . . Doc’s fish ’ll give out there 


CIV. 
Long ’fore his ducks!—But folks ’ll smile and blandish him, and make 
Him tell and ¢ell things!—all the while enjoy ’em jes fer sake 
0’ pleasin’ him ; and then turn in and la’nch him from the start 
A-tellin’ all the things ag’in they railly know by heart. 


CV. 


He ’s jes a child, ’s what Sifers is! And-sir, I ’d ruther see 
That happy, childish face o’ his, and puore simplicity, 
Than any shape er style er plan o’ mortals otherwise— 
With perfect faith in God and man a-shinin’ in his eyes. 


TAMAM. 
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r morals and practices of the Fence- 
Breakers’ League had reached a point 
where they demanded and had received the 
attention of the officers of the hunt. It is 
sound hunting doctrine to ride straight when 
the houndsare running, and to turn aside only 
for wire and wheat: for wire, because a man 
is supposed to consider his horse, whether he 
considers himself or not; for wheat, because 
in America fox-hunting exists by the courtesy 
of free and independent landowners. But 
when the pack is not in cry the authorities 
hold it bad manners to endanger the fences 
by choosing unnecessarily high panels, and 
immoral to jump at all when there are open 
ates. 

. In the Oakdale Hunt there was an element 
of unbalanced youth which violated these 
precepts, at first on the sly, then openly and 
without shame. It is a great pity that all 
good sports seem to be subject to the same 
corrupting disease—a reckless rivalry which 
grows beyond the bounds of reason. With 
polo and hunting it develops most danger- 
ously, and is usually cured only by a broken 
neck or two. When a master of foxhounds 
notes « jealous riding » he begins to tremble 
for his puppies, which are in danger of being 
ridden down, and to prepare himself for an 
era of accidents and agrarian difficulties. 

The Fence-Breakers’ League exemplified 
this disease in its most virulent form. Their 
name had been given as a stigma, in the vain 
hope that it might shame them into mending 
their ways. They accepted it, however, as a 
distinction, proceeded to organize, to elect 
officers, and to institute weekly dinners, of 
which the less said the better. It was after 
one of these dinners that the great Moon- 
light Steeplechase was run. 

Captain Forbes, with the interests of the 
hunt at heart, undertook to remonstrate 
privately with Varick. 

«This thing is causing no end of trouble,» 
he said. « You have broken half the fences 
in the county, and the farmers are mad clean 
through. I can understand those fool boys 
acting in such a way, but I really am sur- 
prised that you should encourage them.» 
Varick was thirty-five, and might have been 
a brilliant lawyer if he had not chosen to 
jeer at the earnestness of a utilitarian gen- 
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HOW THE FENCE-BREAKERS’ LEAGUE WAS «STUMPED.» , 






eration, and to become an indifferent horse- 
jockey. 

« Forbes,» said he, «you are a man whom 
youth overlooked.» 

« Bosh!» said the captain; « do be serious.» 

« You are beguiling me to disparage that 
generous disregard of consequences which 
gives life its poetry and hope. However, | 
could n’t stop the thing, if | wanted to. You 
know as well as I do that boys who jump oak 
gates when no one is looking are not open to 
argument. Take Galloway. Galloway is un- 
affectedly insane about horses. He thinks 
and dreams of nothing else; and it is as much 
to him to take his black mare over something 
no one else will jump as it is for a doctor to 
find a new disease. He keeps a diary of all 
his fences over five feet, goes back next day 
with a tape, and, when possible, kodaks them 
too. He intends to publish a work entitled, 
‘Fences I have Jumped.» Can I conscien- 
tiously urge him to renounce all that makes 
life worth while for him, and would he do it 
if Idid? The rest of the crowd are all more or 
less on the same pattern — excepting myself.» 

« Well,» said Forbes, who was getting im- 
patient, «what are you?» 

«I am an Epicurean philosopher. I jump 
things because I am afraid; and the pleasure 
I experience when I am over is worth an oc- 
casional spill. I also like to be thought 
something of a devil. Besides, you and 
Crawford »—Crawford was the M. F. H.— 
«take fox-hunting with such elaborate seri- 
ousness, and are such children of dogma, that 
I encourage schism and strife simply for the 
joy of it. Forbes, I might have been a great 
revolutionist —» 

« You be blanked!» said the captain, and 
departed. This ended the effort to abate the 
Fence-Breakers’ League by means of sweet 
reasonableness. 

«The tomb yawns for them,» said the 
M. F. H. when he heard Forbes’s story; «and 
I am half sorry it has been disappointed so 
long. This hunt is becoming intolerable for 
decent hunting-men.» 

Then the governors imposed fines for 
breakage till the club bank-account swelled 
to unrecognizable proportions; but the Fence- 
Breakers’ League paid with cheerfulness. 

« We are now indebted to no man,» Varick 
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explained; «and a great deal of money is not 
to be compared with the satisfaction of self- 
respect. The tedium of drawing blank coverts 
loses its terror when a man can hear his 
horses’ hind feet crackle through a new 
board fence without a pang of conscience.» 
And so the Fence-Breakers’ League grew 
steadily more demoralized and demoralizing. 

Said the master, finally: «I am afraid only 
sudden death will stop this nonsense. Of 
course it is prejudicial to the sport to have 
people killed, but in this case I think it would 
be best.» 

The following Saturday the Fence-Break- 
ers’ League were gathered in the club smok- 
ing-room, discussing the probability of a 
dull afternoon, while they waited for the 
hounds. On Saturdays there were bigger 
fields, and wretched one-day-a-week men 
who came down from town were sure to get 
in the way and crowd. Besides, it was too 
dry to expect good scent. 

« This is the kind of afternoon,» said Gallo- 
way, «when you insult a good horse by tak- 
ing him out.» A flabby young man who was 
not among the half-dozen of the Fence- 
Breakers’ League agreed with him. 

«On dry days,» said he, «Crawford ought to 
give usa point-to-point fora sweepstake cup.» 
Galloway smiled, because this young man was 

‘apt to be taken ill before a steeplechase. But 
the talk stopped, for the M. F. H. himself un- 
expectedly entered, followed by a stranger. 

« Here, Charley,» said he, «I want you to 
know some of these fellows. When you get 
lost this afternoon, they will look after you.» 
He called off the names of the group of men, 
while the stranger acknowledged the intro- 
ductions with stiff nods. Just then a crack- 
ing of whips in the distance told the M. F. H. 
that the hounds had started from the ken- 
nels, and he hurried out. 

The M. F. H. was absent-minded, and apt 
to introduce people in this one-sided fash- 
ion; and he often produced exceedingly 
queer persons, such as are rarely seen in a 
hunting-country. He had been at school in 
England, and had lived pretty much every- 
where. Varick used to say that he had met 
chums of Crawford’s all the way from the 
North Cape to Fiji. 

The stranger who had thus been intrusted 
to the keeping of the Fence-Breakers’ League 
was a short, insignificant-looking man, about 
fifty, with a red, smoothly shaven face and 
small white hands. Instead of top-boots 
and proper lunting things, he wore tweed 
breeches, with gaiters, and a rough shoot- 
ing-coat. This coat was peculiar. Its skirts 
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were cut back so little that they hid the 
thighs, suggesting a frock-coat rather than 
a cutaway. When the man walked he limped 
stiffly, and two curious loops showed on his 
right breeches’ leg just below the hip. They 
were like the loops sewed on the waistband 
of trousers to hold a belt. 

It was obvious that the newcomer was 
something odd. It was also clear that he 
was not a hunting-man, for the M. F. H. 
had referred to his getting lost as a matter 
of course. Committing him to the care of 
the Fence-Breakers’ League under such cir- 
cumstances seemed a rather merciless prac- 
tical joke, but the M. F. H. had a weakness 
for such jokes. 

Galloway was next to the newcomer, and 
felt called upon to make conversation; also, 
he was not without a healthy curiosity to 
find out who he was. 

« Pretty hot,» Galloway began. 

« Yes,» said the stranger; « too hot to ride 
much.» 

« Your first time in the Oakdale country?» 

« Yes.» 

« Brought any horses down?» 

«Now 

«Seen the hounds yet?» 

« Now» 

«Pretty fair pack. Got ten new couples 
from the Earl of Reddesdale’s kennels.» 

« Yes, I know.» 

«Had more rain in your country?» 

« Yes.» 

«Too dry here for much sport.» 

« Yes; too dry, quite.» 

« Have something to drink?» 

« Thanks, no.» 

« Excuse me, I will»; and Galloway beat a 
retreat to the lunch-room. 

« Well,» said Varick, who had followed 
him, «your friend is hardly garrulous.» 

Galloway scowled. «This,» said he, «is the 
last time I shall try to make things pleasant 
for people I don’t know. What do you sup- 
pose that fellow is?» 

«Some little painter-man, I dare say; sticks 
his brushes through those straps on his 
trousers’ leg. He probably feels bashful, and 
out of it, with so much horse all around. You 
ought to have talked art at him.» 

« Well,» said Galloway, «I am not revenge- 
ful; but, all the same, I think I owe him one 
out of self-respect. If I get the chance, | 
shall treat that painter-man to a few ex- 
quisite thrills. Let ’s have another look at 
him.» They went to the door of the smoking- 
room. The stranger was in a corner by the 
window, with a book. 
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«That ’s our copy of Tennyson,» said Var- 
ick: «1 know the cover. Perhaps he’s a poet.» 

«If I can make him jump,» said Galloway, 
«I sha’n’t care what he is. Still, a leaping 
poet would be specially worth encouraging. 
Hello! there ’s the horn.» They hurried out 
to their horses, mounted, and followed the 
pack down the drive. 

The day was too dry for scent, as had been 
foreseen. The field pottered about from one 
blank covert to another, and the members of 
the Fence-Breakers’ League endeavored to 
work off their restlessness by such means as 
were at hand. They «larked » five-foot rails 
and regulation four-boarders, plain and with 
ditch accompaniments. They tackled all the 
stone walls that seemed worthy, and enjoyed 
themselves generally, rousing the envy of 
such as would have liked to imitate them, 
but were afraid, and exciting the disgust 
of the mature. Finally the league resolved 
to pull out in a body, in order to express 
their censure of the M. F. H. for offering 
such wretched sport, and «to take a ride.» 
Only the long-suffering farmers across whose 
lands the course of these Fence-Breakers’ 
League «rides» have lain can do them jus- 
tice. The motto which Varick had bestowed 
upon the league was Fit via vi, and classi- 
cists translate it, « A way is made by force.» 
jut the M. F. H. said he preferred Willie 
Colfax’s personal version, «Fits by the way,» 
although either rendering was appropriate. 

« Varick,» said Galloway, «start the pro- 
cession for the meadow bridge, and I ’ll get 
that poet chap to come along. Keep the road 
as far as you can, and don’t jump anything 
till we get across. My conscience is clear, 
for Crawford has put him up on the Duke.» 
This was the master’s very best horse. 

The meadow bridge belonged to a farmer 
who owned the land on both sides of the 
stream, and was chiefly used to take his 
cattle from one pasture to the other. The 
banks were too steep to climb, and the river 
was too deep to ford, even if there had been 
a path down to it. Beyond the bridge, and 
between it and the village, was a series of the 
stiffest, biggest post-and-rail fences in the 
county. A man who rode over this course 
needed a good horse and a big heart, or— 
what sometimes passes for the same thing 
—a big flask. They called it the « devil’s run.» 

Galloway found the stranger, looking badly 
bored, on the edge of a piece of woods which 
the master was drawing. The breeze flapped 
his coat skirts back, and showed a stout strap 
passed through the mysterious loops on his 
right breeches’ leg. 
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«Ruptured muscle, I guess,» muttered 
Galloway to himself. « Perhaps I ought n’t 
to—» But he conquered his doubts, and 
unfolded his proposition. 

«Too late for anything to-day. Half a 
dozen of us are going to pull out, and I 
thought you might like to come along. 
Crawford ’s so mad at not finding that he’s 
likely to stop out all night. Instead of going 
back over the iron bridge, we ’Il cross three 
miles lower down. Pretty bits of scenery all 
along. Better come.» 

«Much obliged,» said the stranger. «I 
think I will. This is slow.» He started his 
horse, rising awkwardly to the long trot, and 
Galloway rode beside him, gloating. 

« Charming vista, is n’t it?» he said, judg- 
ing it best to give his conversation an artistic 
flavor. « Isuppose you are fond of landscape.» 

«I want my tea,» said the stranger. «Craw- 
ford overlooked lunch completely.» 

Galloway was somewhat taken aback. 
« Well, the way we are going is a short 
cut,» he observed. For the first time that 
day the stranger’s countenance relaxed into 
something like a smile. «I ’ve touched his 
stomach,» thought Galloway; «he ’ll come.» 

They overtook the rest of the party, and 
turned into the river road. Varick had ex- 
plained what was on foot, and the Fence- 
Breakers’ League hacked along as decorously 
as a riding-school class in the park. Here and 
there a wall, here and there a line of wicked- 
looking pickets,tempted Galloway sorely; but 
he conquered his desires. He even reproved 
Willie Colfax, who weakly suggested just one 
two-dollar competition over a lovely new oak 
gate. Had the M. F. H. been there, he would 
have doubted his senses. 

The light of the short October afternoon 
failed rapidly, and it was almost dusk when 
they reached the bridge. Varick was riding 
ahead, and started out over the rather crazy 
structure. Suddenly he pulled up short. 

«Here ’s a mess!» he exclaimed; «this 
thing is open.» The owner had taken up a 
dozen boards to prevent the cattle from 
crossing. Forty feet below was the water, 
looking dismally black. Galloway rode out, 
surveyed the situation, and came back swear- 
ing eloquently in subdued tones. There was 
no talk of jumping. A slip at the take-off, 
the least mistake, and horse and man would 
rattle down through the underpinning into 
the water. 

«The devil!» said Galloway,soulfully; and he 
gazed at the distant lines of fence, and the vil- 
lage spires beyond them, dim against the sky. 

«It ’s sure death,» said Varick. «It ’s 
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twelve feet, if it’s an inch; and I am too old 
to die. We might as well get started back, 
for it ’s six miles around to the other bridge.» 

The stranger, who had inspected the gap, 
only half heard. He rode alongside of Gallo- 
way. 

sii far to the other bridge?» he asked. 

« Six miles,» replied Galloway, sourly. 

«Six miles!» he exclaimed. «Oh, I say, I 
should never get my tea!» Without another 
word, he clapped in his spurs, and shot out 
upon the bridge under full steam. A gasp of 
horror broke from the knot of men. 

« Don’t!» shrieked Varick. The Duke made 
a mighty spring, and was over, with some- 
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thing to spare. There was an instant’s clat- 
ter on the boards, and the stranger was 
checking his horse in the farther meadow. 
He turned and looked back. Then he called out, 
with no change in the tone of his dry voice: 

« Any one coming?» 

No one answered. He pointed toward Oak- 
dale, and called again: : 

«Is that the village?» 

Again there was no answer, and he rode 
away. Without speaking, they watched him 
canter across the meadow, clear the first of 
the big fences, and fade into a small dark 
object in the twilight. 

«The Lord deliver us!» cried Varick. 
«Who is that man?» But no one was any 
wiser than he, and there seemed no disposi- 
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tion to speculate idly. The Fence-Breakerg’ 
League was «stumped,» and by a man they 
had presumed to be some variety of esthete. 
The disgrace was galling, and the mind of 
Galloway was filled with particularly bitter 
reflections. They started back, and presently 
saw Captain Forbes coming toward them. He 
was making for the bridge. 

« You can’t get over,» said Colfax. 

«Unless you happen to have a balloon,» 
added Varick. 

When Forbes gathered what had happened 
he laughed as he had not laughed in twenty 
years; and the Fence-Breakers’ League lis- 
tened, glum and angry. 


SURVEYED THE SITUATION.» 


« Have you ever heard of Charley Pelham, 
the Earl of Reddesdale?» he asked. 

Now, every hunting-man knows the fame 
of the hunting Earl of Reddesdale, who 
rides with his wooden leg strapped to the 
saddle. 

The Fence-Breakers’ League preserved a 
silence deep and long. Their souls were filled 
with a shame too profound for words. Fi- 
nally Galloway spoke: 

« What can we do about it? 
dinner?» 

«No,» said Varick, glancing at Forbes; 
« disband.» 

«I second that motion,» said Willie Co! fax, 
gruffly; and the Fence-Breakers’ League then 
and there disbanded. 


Give him a 
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THE “TRANSFIGURED PAIR.» 


«] HAD always supposed,» said Mrs. Innis, 
«that Eleanor Colfax would be married in 
her riding-habit, with the groom and the 
ushers in pink, and her brother Willie blow- 
ing all he could of the wedding-march on a 
coach-horn. With her figure, she ought to 
have done it.» 

«It certainly was a great opportunity 
thrown away,» said Varick. «A ‘hunting 
wedding? would have got at least two col- 
umns in the newspapers, with portraits of 
the principals, probably life-size, surrounded 
by free-hand drawings of us all in riding- 
things. It would have been something to 
show our grandchildren. I suggested it 
to Brooky, but he began to talk about his 
changed life, his aims, and his duties, and 
finally pitched into me for wasting my genius 
upon the stable. He’s the worst case I ’ve 
known since my own.» 

« Well, you got over yours,» said Mrs. Innis, 
flicking a grain of rice from his sleeve. 

They were interrupted by the footman 
coming back after Braybrooke’s hand-bag. 
He had dropped it on the veranda while pro- 
tecting his bride from Willie Colfax’s collec- 
tion of old shoes loaded with rice; for this 
newly acquired brother-in-law had seen fit to 
play the evil small boy. The man hurried 
after the carriage with the bag, and the ex- 
citement died away. It had been the most 
«matrimonial» wedding, as Varick put it, 
ever seen in Oakdale. The bride wore her 
mother’s wedding-dress and her grandmo- 
ther’s veil. The bridesmaids were four 
school-girl cousins, imported for the occa- 
sion, and hurried back to their books with 
scarcely more than a glimpse of the hunting- 
men, who had said, « How do you do?» very 
pleasantly, and then talked to each other 
about their horses. Similarly, Braybrooke 
had impressed four juvenile male relatives, 
who appeared in their first frock-coats; so 
that Willie Colfax, whom he could n’t help 
asking to be best man, was the one familiar 
figure in the wedding-party. « You and I,» 
this youth remarked to the bishop, after the 
ceremony, « were about the only sports in the 
outfit.» 

« You flatter me, William,» said the bishop, 
with a twinkle in his eye. «I suppose I may 
expect another invitation for a tandem ride.» 

Now, the exact propriety with which this 
wedding had been conducted was the bishop’s 
personal triumph, although, being a discreet 
man as well as a good, he did not boast about 
it. After his first visit to Oakdale, the year 


before, he had done a little earnest mis- 
sionary work. A long-neglected needlework 
gild came to life again, the parish debt was 
liquidated, and the church got a new organ. 
The betrothal of Miss Colfax and Braybrooke 
had offered a chance for cultivating in the 
parish of St. Thomas Equinus a more serious 
public spirit. His experienced mind had 
taken due advantage of it, and the seed 
which he sowed brought forth beyond his 
expectations. As he admitted to himself, it 
had fallen upon a virgin soil. 

« Jimmy,» said Miss Colfax, not long after 
they were engaged, « we owea lot to these poor 
people in the village. I’ve made up my mind to 
carry out the bishop’s idea for a boys’ club.» 
In consequence, every Thursday evening until 
they went back to town Braybrooke drove her 
to the gild-house, and played «Geisha» tunes 
on the melodeon; and the boys adored her so 
fervently that they forbore to guy him. The 
gibes of Varick and Willie Colfax he met 
with pity for their unregenerate state. He 
was filled with the idea of improving himself 
into a great and good man, worthy in a 
measure of Her; while it seemed to her that 
the bishop had opened her eyes to a beauti- 
ful and entirely new world of womanliness. 
They began to read the first volume of Gib- 
bon together, and became known to the Oak- 
dale hunt as the « Transfigured Pair.» 

But her great plan was the wedding-trip. 
They were to go around the world, skimming 
the cream of culture in the temples and gal- 
leries of Europe, and reading the history of 
foreign peoples on the spot; and were to come 
back highly educated, and devoted to a new 
order of things, in which a fortnight’s hunt- 
ing at Oakdale was to be merely an autumnal 
incident. And so it was that, radiant with 
love and a satisfying confidence in the future, 
they had boarded the day express, with their 
trunks neatly placarded by Varick and Willie 
Colfax: 


Property of Circumterrestrial Pilgrims of Moral 
and Educational Research. Handle Gently. 


« Well,» she said, as the train began to 
move, «it’s begun.» She settled herself with 
a sigh of content, and gazed out of the win- 
dow. «It will be a whole year before we see 
the river again. Oh, lam so happy!» Bray- 
brooke patted her hand. 

« Look,» she said; «there ’s the steeple- 
chase course, and the brushed hurdle where 
Mrs. Hawkins refused.» He put his face to 
the window beside hers. In a moment the 
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glimpse of the hurdle was gone, but the 
memories of that race-day almost a year be- 
fore lingered in their minds. They glanced 
at each other; it was not necessary to speak. 
Presently the trainswept around a bold curve, 
and Braybrooke crossed to the other side of 
the state-room and drew the curtains. He 
motioned toward the window across the nar- 
row passage. «There ’s the pasture lot, and 
the horses,» he said. Turned out that very 
morning was her mare Queenston, and her 
second horse, the chestnut gelding with the 
white stockings, and the cobs she drove to 
her buckboard, and his hunters, Mrs. Haw- 
kins and the rest, cropping the fresh grass 
which the recent rains had brought. As 
the train passed they lifted their heads and 
trotted in a troop toward the fence. 

«Are n’t they dears?» she whispered. 

« And look,» he said; «do you see the field 
beyond Morgan’s woods? That’s where we 
killed last November, and I got the brush I 
gave you.» 

«It ’s in my trunk,» she said. 

Morgan’s woods faded out in the distance, 
and the country became new and strange. 
« Good-by, Oakdale,» she murmured. Bray- 
brooke smiled weakly, and tried to say some- 
thing, but only gulped. 

They had hit upon the highly original idea of 
stopping off for a few days at a place so near 
Oakdale that it would never occur to any 
one to suspect their whereabouts. There- 
fore, when they were greeted by a beaming 
hackman as Mr. and Mrs. Braybrooke, and 
handed into an aged barouche trimmed with 
white streamers, they were amazed and in- 
dignant. Of course they learned afterward 
that Willie Colfax had bribed the Oakdale 
station-agent to betray the place to which he 
had checked their luggage; but for the time 
being they could only wonder, and make the 
best of the embarrassing interest which every 
one about the hotel took in them. 

There was a lake at this place, and a moon 
to shine upon it by night; and they passed 
three agreeable days discovering that never 
before could two young persons have been 
so fortunately married. On the fourth day 
Eleanor wrote to her aunt, Mrs. Alden 
Adams: «Both of us well and perfectly 
happy. We leave this afternoon.» They 
posted this at the station, and set out upon 
their travels. 

«I am so glad,» she remarked, «that we 
have really started. We ’ve got so much to 
do, and so much to see, and so far to go. It 
is going to be a wonderful trip. And it will 
be so nice to settle down at once to the kind 
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of life we are always going to lead together 
—finding out all the greatest ideas that 
people have had, and trying to think them 
and live them ourselves.» 

«We shall have about five days of this 
sleeping-car before we get to Vancouver,» hie 
observed. «It’s terribly stuffy.» He fanned 
himself impatiently with a newspaper. 

« And then,» she went on, «we shall have 
three days before the ship sails, sha’n’t we? 
We want to see Spokane and Seattle, of 
course, and run over to Victoria; and then— 
Japan! Is n’t it splendid?» 

« By the way,» he said, «we must try to be 
decent to my uncle when we get there. It 
will be a bore, of course. He’s got his yacht 
there, and he ’s running some drag-hounds 
outside of Yokohama. He ’ll want us to go 
about with him a lot. Of course we’ll be see- 
ing temples, and buying bronzes and things; 
but I do think he’ll feel hurt if we don’t show 
him some attention. We might go out with 
the hounds just once, don’t you think?» 

«I don’t see any harm in that,» she 
assented. 

«I forgot to tell you,» he went on, «that 
I got a letter from him before we left Oak- 
dale. Kingston, the horse he sent out to 
breed to native mares, is dead.» 

« What a pity!» said the girl. « Poor old 
Kingston! He was Queenston’s sire.» She 
sighed. « Jimmy, was Kingston by Canadian 
Prince or Imported Autocrat? Willie and 
I had a bet about it, and I’ve always meant 
to look it up.» 

Braybrooke thought a moment. 

«I forget,» he said. He made a movement 
toward his hand-bag, checked himself, and 
colored. 

« What ’s the matter?» she demanded. 

« Nothing, dear, nothing; I was only trying 
to remember.» 

«Don’t bother,» she said; «of course it ’s 
of no importance. Suppose we read some 
Gibbon; we are awfully behind.» 

He fished the third volume out of his bag, 
found the place, and began to read aloud 
about Alaric and the sack of Rome. 

Braybrooke read in a solemn, unpunctu- 
ated voice, and dealt with proper names and 
difficult words according to his first impres- 
sions. The results were sometimes curious, 
but she never corrected him. When he 
reached the account of the pillage of the 
splendid palaces she interrupted him: « We 
shall see some of those ruins when we get to 
Rome, sha’n’t we? It’s very interesting; but 
the car shakes so, I am afraid you ought to 
stop; you ’ll ruin your eyes.» 
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He shut the book. 

«I wonder,» he observed, « if anybody ever 
read Gibbon on his wedding-trip before?» 

She laughed. 

«I don’t care. It’s very improving; and, 
really, we must keep up, and do all the 
things we are going to do.» 

«Who said anything about not doing 
them?» he demanded. 

«Why, no one, of course,» she answered, 
and was silent. «Jimmy,» she asked, after a 
long pause, «when do we get to Greece?» 

«February or March, I think» — 

« Well, it has just occurred to me that Mr. 
Fairfield, the architect, is going to send us a 
book all about the Parthenon. He says it ’s 
the most wonderful building in the world, 
although it’s mostly tumbled down.» 

« Yes; 1’ve heard him speak about it,» said 
3raybrooke. « When he was up at Oakdale, 
two years ago, he and Captain Forbes got 
talking about the horses on the frieze. 
Forbes says they must have been the greatest 
weight-carriers for their inches that the 
world has ever seen. Why, they only stood 
at most fourteen-one, and those fellows in 
the heavy cavalry, with their gear, averaged 
one hundred and ninety, anyway.» 

«They must have been a strain of Arab,» 
she remarked. «It’s always interested me 
to think how they bred up our big thorough- 
bred from such little stock. And it was n’t 
very long ago, either. When was the Godol- 
phin Arab brought to England?» 

«I don’t believe I remember,» he answered; 
«but—» He started toward the hand-bag 
again, and stopped shamefacedly. 

«Jimmy,» she asked sharply, « what’s in 
that bag? Get it!» 

He opened the satchel, and handed her 
a fat volume. It was the Stud-book. She 
looked at him seriously. 

«1 did n’t know, you see,» he said apolo- 
getically; «I thought we might need it, so I 
put it in along with the Gibbon.» 

She turned her face to the window, and 
for a long time they sat in silence. 

«Railway traveling is fearfully dull,» he 
said at length. «Can’t keep clean; can’t ex- 
ercise. I’m glad it ’s only five days to the 
coast.» 

She made no comment. 
te. you feel ill, dear?» he asked anx- 
iously. 

«I’m very well,» she answered, without 
looking at him. There was another long 
pause. 

«How would some lunch go?» he sug- 
gested timidly. «I’m nearly starved.» 
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She shook her head. 

«I’m not hungry a bit,» she said gently; 
«but you get something.» 

He opened the basket, and tried some 
olives and a cold woodcock; but his appetite 
seemed to have vanished, and he shut the 
hamper again. She seemed not to want to 
talk, and he fell to watching her as she gazed 
out of the car window. He had never seen 
her so quiet and subdued before. There was 
a sad, absorbed look in her face. It made 
her very beautiful, but it troubled him. 

Was it usual for brides to act in this way 
on their wedding-trip? he asked himself. 
Did n’t she love him, after all? Was she 
beginning to feel that she had made a mis- 
take? He wanted to speak to her, and have 
the matter explained, but he was afraid; so 
he sat, miserable and full of fears, watching 
now her, now the passing landscape, until the 
fields and woods began to weave themselves 
into a sort of day-dream, and he almost for- 
got that he was on his wedding-trip, bound 
for the ends of the earth. 

The autumn afternoon wore away, and still 
they rode on in silence. Once she said: « Is n’t 
it beautiful? There ’s no State so beautiful 
as New York. It will be a year before we see 
it again.» 

Toward dusk they entered a valley that 
suggested the Oakdale country. It was a 
region of good rail fences, with here and 
there a line of boards, and scarcely a strand 
of wire. There were broad bottom-lands, and 
beyond these a sky-line of gently rolling 
heights. From time to time a patch of blue 
on the flats showed where the river curved. 
The soft stretches of stubble-field, the reds 
and yellows of the woods on the distant hills, 
the long, dim shadows of the elms in the pas- 
ture lots, the sunshine fading into twilight 
—it was all like the end of an October hunt- 
ing-day. He could almost hear the far-away 
outcry of the hounds; he almost expected to 
see them break from the next piece of woods. 
The clicking of the wheels began to run into 
the rhythm of a galloping horse. He was 
wondering what direction the fox would 
probably take, when he heard her sigh. He 
glanced up apprehensively, and watched her. 
She seemed to be studying the fences, follow- 
ing them with her eyes till they passed out 
of view. A wave of great gladness swept 
over him. He felt that he knew now what 
she was thinking about. It was the same 
train of reverie which had been running 
through his mind. Then many thoughts came 
into his brain, and suddenly he came to a 
mighty determination. He watched her in- 
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tently, chuckling to himself over the idea 
which had taken possession of him. All at 
once he heard her murmur, unaware that he 
could hear: 

«That would be my place—the top rail 
would break.» In her fancy she was gallop- 
ing along abreast of the train. 

« Yes, dear,» he said softly; « only Queens- 
ton would n’t hit it.» 

« You ’ve been listening!» she exclaimed. 
She colored guiltily, and the tears stood in 
her eyes. «I don’t love you as I ought,» she 
said. «I thought I had put all those things 
away. But I have been thinking about 
Queenston and Oakdale, and the run they ’1l 
have to-morrow. I ’ve got to tell you.» She 
began to cry, and her head sank upon his 
shoulder. 

« There, there!» he said gently. «I’ve got 
something to tell you, too. We ’re going 
back to Oakdale, and we are going to- 
night.» ' 

The weeping stopped. «Oh, Jimmy!» she 
gasped. 

«There are all kinds of people in the 
world,» he went on, «and I guess we had better 
be our own kind. I fell in love with you when 
you were jumping the red gate out of the 
Four Oaks pasture, and it was a steeplechase 
that helped me out with you. Now, there’ll 
be plenty of charity, and all that, at Oakdale, 
and we can read books and things evenings. 
But this globe-trotting is n’t our distance. 
Besides, I am afraid I shall never make a 
good rater at culture; and, after all, it really 
is something to know a good horse. Nell, 
Oakdale is the place for us.» 

« But all we ’ve planned out!» she sobbed. 

«Let ’s own up we ’ve drawn blank,» he 
said. « Now, see here; the horses were only 
turned out four days ago, and they ’ll be fit 
to go to-morrow. A wire to-night will bring 
’em up, and we will be there in time to ride. 
What do you say about it?» 

She smiled through her tears. 
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«I was thinking of that, too,» she said. 
«It ’s the Deep Gully woods, and they ’!| be 
sure to find.» ' 

Then Braybrooke sent for the conductor, 
and wrote a telegram three pages long. ‘he 
conductor told him that the next stop was a 
very good place to dine, and that they could 
catch the up-train to Oakdale there at nine- 
forty. 

«Then,» said Braybrooke, «we get out of 
this in exactly half an hour.» 

His wife’s maid was of the discreet order, 
and raised no question, even with her eyes, 
when he asked her to get the hand-luggage 
ready as quickly as she could. Braybrooke 
was grateful for this. It is not pleasant to 
have even your wife’s maid laugh in her 
sleeve when you start around the world and 
change your mind before you get three hun- 
dred miles. His spirits rose, and he was 
quite as perfectly happy as the bridegrooms 
of story-books when he led her down the 
car as the train drew into the station. He 
heard some very nice-looking people observe 
that the town they had come to was a funny 
place for a honeymoon, but he did not even 
blush. On the platform his face became 
grave. He turned to her. 

«It’s just occurred to me,» he said; «they 
will guy us the worst way at the meet to- 
morrow. Do you want to change your 
mind?» 

She pressed his hand, and with a happy 
look shook her head. 

«But of course you will let me follow 
you?» she asked. « You won’t be always tell- 
ing me to keep back?» 

He paused irresolutely on the step. He 
had not thought of that, and it meant a 
great deal—no more five-foot timber, no 
more chancing it over wire. It meant a 
lifetime of sober, decorous jumping. Then 
he looked at her. 

« What I jump, you shall too,» he said; and 
stepped down to offer her his hand. 


FATE. 
BY PHILIP GERRY. 


we in the golden sunshine 
L A royal violet stood, 
Adoring a sister-flower 

In the white of maidenhood. 


«I, too, with the innocent springtide, 
Shall rise with white adorned »: 
But May burst forth, and the flower 

In splendid purple mourned. 
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MULLARKEY’S REFORMATION. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


I, 


HEN the good priest of St. 

t Gérdme christened Patrick 

Mullarkey, he lent himself 

unconsciously to an innocent 

deception: for, to look at the 

Wa name, you would think, of 

course, it belonged to an Irishman; the very 

appearance of it was equal to a certificate of 
membership in a Fenian society. 

But in effect, from the turned-up toes of 
his bottes sauvages to the ends of his black 
mustache, the proprietor of this name was a 
Frenchman—Canadian French, you under- 
stand, and therefore even more proud and 
tenacious of his race than if he had been 
born in Normandy. Somewhere in his family 
tree there must have been a graft from the 
Green Isle. A wandering lumberman from 
County Kerry had drifted up the Saguenay 
into the Lake St. John region, and married 
the daughter of a habitant, and settled down 
to forget his own country and his father’s 
house. But every visible trace of this infu- 
sion of new blood had vanished long ago, ex- 
cept the name; and the name itself was trans- 
formed on the lips of the St. Géromians. If 
you had heard them speak it in their pleasant 
droning accent, —« Patrique Moullarqué,» — 
you would have supposed that it was made 
inFrance. To have a guide with such a name 
as that was as good as being abroad. 

Even when they cut it short and called him 
«Patte,» as they usually did, it had a very 
foreign sound. Everything about him was 
in harmony with it; he spoke and laughed 
and sang and thought and felt in French— 
the French of two hundred years ago, the 
language of Samuel de Champlain’ and the 
Sieur de Monts, touched with a strong wood- 
land flavor. In short, my guide, philosopher, 
and friend, Pat, did not have a drop of Irish 
in him, unless, perhaps, it was a certain— 
well, you shall judge for yourself, when you 
have heard this story of his virtue, and the 
way it was rewarded. 

It was on the shore of the Lac 4 la Belle 
Riviére, fifteen miles back from ‘St. Gérdme, 
that I came into the story, and found my- 
self, as commonly happens in the real stories 
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which life is always bringing out in peri- 
odical form, somewhere about the middle 
of the plot. But Patrick readily made me 
acquainted with what had gone before. In- 
deed, it is one of life’s greatest charms as a 
story-teller that there is never any trouble 
about getting a brief résumé of the argu- 
ment, and even a listener who arrives late is 
soon put into touch with the course of the 
narrative. 

We had hauled our canoes and camp-stuff 
over the terrible road that leads to the lake, 
with much creaking and groaning of wagons, 
and complaining of men, who declared that 
the mud grew deeper and the hills steeper 
every year, and vowed their customary vow 
never to come that way again. At last our 
tents were pitched on a green point of bal- 
sams, close beside the water. The delightful 
sense of peace and freedom descended upon 
our souls. Prosper and Ovide were cutting 
wood for the camp-fire; Frangois was getting 
ready a brace of partridges for supper; Pat- 
rick and I were unpacking the provisions, 
arranging them conveniently for present use 
and future transportation. 

« Here, Pat,» said I, as my hand fell on a 
large square parcel— «here is some superfine 
tobacco that I got in Quebec for you and the 
other men on this trip. Not like the damp 
stuff you had last year—a little bad smoke 
and too many bad words. This is tobacco 
to burn—something quite particular, you 
understand. How does that please you?» 

He had been rolling up a piece of salt pork 
in a cloth as I spoke, and courteously wiped 
his fingers on the outside of the bundle be- 
fore he stretched out his hand to take the 
package of tobacco. Then he answered, with 
his unfailing politeness, but more solemnly 
than usual: 

«A thousand thanks to m’sieu’. But this 
year I shall not have need of the good 
tobacco. It shall be for the others.» 

The reply was so unexpected that it almost 
took my breath away. For Pat, the steady 
smoker, whose pipes were as invariable as 
the precession of the equinoxes, to refuse 
his regular rations of the soothing weed was 
a thing unheard of. Could he be growing 
proud in his old age? Had he some secret 
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supply of cigars concealed in his kit, which 
made him scorn the golden Virginia leaf? I 
demanded an explanation. 

«But no, m’sieu’,» he replied; «it is not 
that, most assuredly. It is something en- 
tirely different—something very serious. It 
is a reformation that I commence. Does 
m’siew’ permit that I should inform him 
of it?» 

Of course I permitted, or rather warmly 
encouraged, the fullest possible unfolding 
of the tale; and while we sat among the bags 
and boxes, and the sun settled gently down 
behind the sharp-pointed firs across the lake, 
and the evening sky and the waveless lake 
glowed with a thousand tints of deepening 
rose and amber, Patrick put me in posses- 
sion of the facts which had led to a moral 
revolution in his life. 

«It was the Ma’m’selle Meelair, that 
young lady,—not very young, but active like 
the youngest, —the one that I conducted down 
the Grande Décharge to Chicoutimi last year, 
after you had gone away. She said that she 
knew m’siew’ intimately. No doubt you have 
a good remembrance of her?» 

I admitted an acquaintance with the lady. 
She was the president of several societies for 
ethical agitation—a long woman, with short 
hair and eye-glasses and a great thirst for 
tea; not very good in a canoe, but always 
wanting to run the rapids and go into the 
dangerous places, and talking all the time. 
Yes; that must have been the one. She was 
not a bosom friend of mine, to speak accu- 
rately, but I remembered her well. 

« Well, then, m’sieu’,» continued Patrick, 
«it was this demoiselle who changed my 
mind about the smoking. But not in a mo- 
ment, you understand; it was a work of four 
days, and she spoke much. 

« The first day it was at the Island House; 
we were trolling for ouananiche, and she was 
not pleased for she lost many of the fish. Iwas 
smoking at the stern of the canoe, and she 
said that the tobacco was a filthy weed,— 
une herbe sale,—that it grew in the devil’s 
garden, and that it smelled bad, terribly bad, 
and that it made the air sick, and that even 
the pig would not eat it.» 

I could imagine Patrick’s dismay as he lis- 
tened to this dissertation; for in his way he 
was 2S sensitive as a woman, and he would 
rather have been upset in his canoe than 
have exposed himself to the reproach of 
offending any one of his patrons by unpleas- 
ant or unseemly conduct. 

« What did you do then, Pat?» I asked. 

« Certainly I put out the pipe— what could 
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Ido otherwise? But I thought that what the 
demoiselle Meelair has said was very strange, 
and not true—exactly; for I have often seen 
the tobacco grow, and it springs up of the 
ground like the wheat or the beans, and it 
has beautiful leaves, broad and green, with 
sometimes a red flower at the top. Does the 
good God cause the filthy weeds to grow like 
that? Are they not all clean that he has 
made? The potato—it is not filthy. And 
the onion? It has a strong smell; but the 
demoiselle Meelair she ate much of the onion 
—when we were not at the Island House, but 
in the camp. 

« And the smell of the tobacco—this is an 
affair of the taste. For me, I love it much: 
it is like a spice. When I come home at night 
to the camp-fire, where the boys are smoking, 
the smell of the pipes runs far out into the 
woods to salute me. It says, ‘Here we are, 
Patrique; come in near to the fire.) The 
smell of the tobacco is more sweet than the 
smell of the fish. The pig loves it not, as- 
suredly; but what then? Iam nota pig. To 
me it is good, good, good. Don’t you find it 
like that, m’sieu’?» 

I had to confess that in the affair of taste 
I sided with Patrick rather than with the pig. 
« Continue,» I said—« continue, my boy. Miss 
Miller must have said more than that to 
reform you.) 

« Truly,» replied Pat. «On the second day 
we were making the lunch at midday on the 
island below the first rapids. I smoked the 
pipe on a rock apart, after the collation. 
Mees Meelair comes to me, and says: ‘Pa- 
trique, my man, do you comprehend that the 
tobacco is a poison? You are committing the 
murder of yourself.» Then she tells me many 
things—about the nicoline, I think she calls 
him: how he goes into the blood and into the 
bones and into the hair, and how quickly he 
will kill the cat. And she says, very strong, 
(The men who smoke the tobacco shall die!)» 

« That must have frightened you well, Pat. 
I suppose you threw away your pipe at once. 

«But no, m’sieu’; this time I continue to 
smoke; for now it is Mees Meelair who comes 
near the pipe voluntarily, and it is not my 
offense. And I remember, while she is talk- 
ing, the old bonhomme Michaud at St. Gérdme. 
He is a capable man; when he was young he 
could carry a barrel of flour a mile without 
rest, and now that he has seventy-three years 
he yet keeps his force. And he smokes— it is 
astonishing how that old man smokes! All 
the day, except when he sleeps. If the to- 
bacco is a poison, it is a poison of the slow- 
est—like the tea or the coffee. For the cat 
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it is quick—yes; but for the man it is long; 
and I am still young—only thirty-one. 

« But the third day, m’sieu’—the third day 
was the worst. It was a day of sadness, a day 
of the bad chance. The demoiselle Meelair 
was not content but that we should leap the 
Rapide des Cédres in canoe. It was rough, 
rough—all feather-white, and the big rock 
at the corner boiling like a kettle. But it is 
the ignorant who have the most of boldness. 
The demoiselle Meelair she was not solid in 
the canoe. She made a jump and a loud 
scream. I did my possible, but the sea was 
too high. We took in of the water about five 
buckets. We were very wet. After that we 
make the camp; and while I sit by the fire to 
dry my clothes I smoke for comfort. 

« Mees Meelair she comes to me once more. 
(Patrique,) she says with a sad voice, (I am 
sorry that a nice man, so good, so brave, is 
married to a thing so bad, so sinful!» At first 
I am mad when I hear this, because I think 
she means Angélique, my wife; but imme- 
diately she goes on: « You are married to the 
smoking. That is sinful; it is a wicked thing. 
Christians do not smoke. There is none of the 
tobacco in heaven. The men who use it can- 
not go there. Ah, Patrique, do you wish to 
go to the hell with your pipe?» 

« That was a close question,» I commented; 
«your Miss Miller is a plain speaker. But 
what did you say when she asked you that? » 

«said, m’sieu’,» replied Patrick, lifting his 
hand to his forehead, «that I must go where 
the good God pleased to send me, and that I 
would have much joy to go to the same place 
with our curé, the Pére Girard, who is a great 
smoker. I am sure that the pipe of comfort 
is no sin to that holy man when he returns, 
some cold night, from the visiting of the 
sick—it is not sin, not more than the soft 
chair and the warm fire. It harms no one, 
and it makes quietness of mind. For me, 
when I see m’siew’ the curé sitting at the 
door of the presbytére, in the evening cool- 
ness, smoking the tobacco, very peaceful, and 
when he says to me, ‘ Good day, Patrique; will 
you have a pipeful?> I cannot think that is 
wicked—no!» 

There was a warmth of sincerity in the 
honest fellow’s utterance that spoke well for 
the character of the curé of St. Géréme. The 
good word of a piain fisherman or hunter is 
worth more than a degree of doctor of divin- 
ity from a learned university. 

I too had grateful memories of good men, 
faithful, charitable, wise, devout,—men be- 
fore whose virtues my heart stood uncovered 
and reverent, men whose lives were sweet 


with self-sacrifice, and whose words were like 
stars of guidance to many souls,—and I had 
often seen these men solacing their toils and 
inviting pleasant, kindly thoughts with the 
pipe of peace. I wondered whether Miss 
Miller ever had the good fortune to meet 
any of these men. They were not members 
of the societies for ethical agitation, but 
they were profitable men to know. Their 
very presence was medicinal. It breathed 
patience and fidelity to duty, and a large, 
quiet friendliness. 

« Well, then,» I asked, «what did she say 
finally to turn you? What was her last argu- 
ment? Come, Pat, you must make it a little 
shorter than she did.» 

«In five words, m’sieu’, it was this: «The 
tobacco causes the poverty.) The fourth day 
—you remind yourself of the long, dead water 
below the Rapide Gervais? It wasthere. All 
the day she spoke to me of the money that 
goes to the smoke. Two piastres the month. 
Twenty-four the year. Three hundred—yés, 
with the interest, more than three hundred 
in ten years! Two thousand piastres in the 
life of the man! But she comprehends well 
the arithmetic, that demoiselle Meelair; it 
was enormous! The big farmer Tremblay has 
not more money at the bank than that. Then 
she asks me if I have been at Quebec? No. 
If I would love to go? Of course, yes. For 
two years of the smoking we could go, the 
goodwife and me, to Quebec, and see the 
grand city, and the shops, and the many 
people, and the cathedral, and perhaps the 
theater. And at the asylum of the orphans 
we could seek one of the little found children 
to bring home with us, to be our own; for 
m’sieu’ knows it is the sadness of our house 
that we have no child. But it was not Mees 
Meelair who said that—no, she would not 
understand that thought.» 

Patrick paused for a moment, and rubbed 
his chin reflectively. Then he continued with 
an air of triumph: 

« And so I have thrown away the pipes. I 
smoke no more. The money of the tobacco 
is for Quebec and for the little found child. 
I have already eighteen piastres and twenty 
sous in the old box of cigars on the chimney- 
piece at the house. This year will bring more. 
The winter after the next, if we have the good 
chance, we go to the city, the goodwife and 
me, and we come home with the little boy— 
or maybe the little girl. Does m’sieu’ ap- 
prove?» 

« You are a man of virtue, Pat,» said I; 
«and since you will not take your share of 
the tobacco on this trip, it shall go to the 
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other men; but you shall have the money 
instead, to put into your box on the mantel- 
piece.» 

After supper that evening I watched him 
with some curiosity to see what he would do. 
He seemed restless and uneasy. The other 
men sat around the fire, smoking; but Pat- 
rick was down at the landing, fussing over 
one of the canoes, which had been somewhat 
roughly handled on the road coming in. 
Then he began to tighten the tent-ropes, 
and hauled at them so vigorously that he 
loosened two of the stakes. Then he whittled 
the blade of his paddle for a while, and cut 
it an inch too short. Then he went into the 
men’s tent, and in a few minutes the sound 
of snoring told that he had sought refuge in 
sleep at eight o’clock, without telling a sin- 
gle caribou story, or making any plans for 
the next day’s sport. 


II. 


For several days we lingered on the Lake of 
the Beautiful River, trying the fishing. We 
explored all the favorite meeting-places of 
the trout, at the mouths of the streams and 
in the cool spring-holes, but we did not find 
remarkable success. I am bound to say that 


Patrick was not at his best that year as a 
fisherman. He was as ready to work, as in- 
terested, as eager, as ever; but he lacked 
steadiness, persistence, patience. That placid 
confidence in the ultimate certainty of catch- 
ing fish, which is one of the chief elements 
of good luck, seemed to have deserted him. 
He did not appear to be able to sit still in 
the canoe. The mosquitos troubled him ter- 
ribly. He was just as anxious as a man could 
be to have me take plenty of the largest trout, 
but he was too much in a hurry. He even 
went so far as to say that he did not think 
I cast the fly as well as I did formerly, and 
that I was too slow in striking when the fish 
rose. 

There was one place in particular that re- 
quired very cautious angling. It was a spring- 
hole at the mouth of the Riviére du Milieu— 
an open space, about a hundred feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, in the midst of the lily- 
pads, and surrounded on every side by ciear, 
shallow water. Here the great trout as- 
sembled at certain hours of the day; but it 
was not easy to get them. You must come 
up delicately in the canoe, and make fast to 
a stake at the side of the pool, and wait a 
long time for the place to get quiet and the 
fish to recover from their fright and come 
out from under the lily-pads. But this year 
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Patrick could not endure the waiting; after 
five minutes he would say: 

« But the fishing is bad this season. There 
are none of the big ones here at all. Let us 
try another place. It will go better at the 
Riviére du Cheval, perhaps.» 

There was only one thing that would really 
keep him quiet, and that was a conversation 
about Quebec. The glories of that wonder- 
ful city entranced his thoughts. He was al- 
ready floating, in imagination, with the vast 
throngs of people that filled its splendid 
streets, looking up at the stately houses and 
churches with their glittering roofs of tin, 
and staring his fill at the magnificent shop- 
windows, where all the luxuries of the world 
were displayed. He had heard that there 
were more than a hundred shops—separate 
shops for all kinds of separate things: one 
for groceries, and one for shoes, and one for 
clothes, and one for knives and axes, and one 
for guns, and many shops where they sold 
only jewels—gold rings, and diamonds, and 
forks of pure silver. Was it not so? He pic- 
tured himself, side by side with his goodwife, 
in the salle 4 manger of the Hotel Richelieu, 
ordering their dinner from a printed bill of 
fare. Side by side they were walking on the 
Dufferin Terrace, listening to the music of 
the military band. Side by side they were 
watching the wonders of the play at the 
Théatre de I’Etoile du Nord. Side by side, 
they were kneeling before the gorgeous altar 
in the cathedral. And then they were stand- 
ing silent, side by side, in the asylum of the 
orphans, looking at brown eyes and blue, at 
black hair and yellow curls, at fat legs and 
rosy cheeks and laughing mouths, while the 
Mother Superior showed off the little boys 
and girls for them to choose. This affair of 
the choice was always a delightful difficulty, 
and here his fancy loved to hang in suspense, 
vibrating between rival joys. 

Once, at the Riviére du Milieu, after con- 
siderable discourse upon Quebec, there was 
an interval of silence, during which I suc- 
ceeded in hooking and playing a larger trout 
than usual. As the fish came up to the side 
of the canoe, Patrick netted him deftly, ex- 
claiming with an abstracted air, «It is a boy, 
after all. I like that best.» 

Our camp was shifted, the second week, 
to the Grand Lac des Cédres; and there we 
had extraordinary fortune with the trout, 
partly, I conjecture, because there was only 
one place to fish, and so Patrick’s uneasy zeal 
could find no excuse for keeping me in con- 
stant motion all around the lake. But in the 
matter of weather we were not so happy. 
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There is always a conflict in the angler’s mind 
about the weather—a struggle between his 
desires as a man and his desires as a fisher- 
man. This time our prayers for a good fish- 
ing season were granted at the expense of 
our suffering human nature. There was a 
conjunction in the zodiac of the signs of 
Aquarius and Pisces. It rained as easily, 
as suddenly, as penetratingly, as Miss Miller 
talked; but in between the showers the trout 
were very hungry. 

One day, when we were paddling home to 
our tents among the birch-trees, one of these 
unexpected storms came up; and Patrick, 
thoughtful of my comfort as ever, insisted 
on giving me his coat to put around my drip- 
ping shoulders. The paddling would be in- 
stead of a coat for him, he said; it would 
keep him warm to his bones. As I slipped 
the garment over my back, something hard 
fell from one of the pockets into the bottom 
of the canoe. It was a brier-wood pipe. 

«Aha! Pat,» I cried; «what is this? You 
said you had thrown all your pipes away. 
How does this come in your pocket?» 

«But, m’sieu’,» he answered, « this is differ- 
ent. This is not the pipe pure and simple. It 
isa souvenir. It is the one you gave me two 
years ago on the Metabetchouan, when we 
got the big caribou. I could not reject this. 
I keep it always for the remembrance.» 

At this moment my hand fell upon a small, 
square object in the other pocket of the coat. 
I pulled it out. It was a cake of Virginia leaf. 
Without a word, I held it up, and looked at 
Patrick. He began to explain eagerly: 

« Yes, certainly, it is the tobacco, m’sieu’; 
but it is not for the smoke, as you suppose. 
It is for the virtue, for the self-victory. I 
call this my little piece of temptation. See; 
the edges are not cut. I smell it only; and 
when I think how it is good, then I speak to 
myself, «Quebec!» It will last a long time, 
this little piece of temptation; perhaps until 
we have the boy at our house—or maybe the 
girl.» 

The conflict between the cake of Virginia 
leaf and Patrick’s virtue must have been 
severe during the last ten days of our expe- 
dition; for we went down the Riviére des 
Ecorces, and that is a tough trip, and full of 
occasions when consolation is needed. After 
a long, hard day’s work cutting out an aban- 
doned portage through the woods, or tramp- 
ing miles over the incredibly shaggy hills to 
some outlying pond for a caribou, and lug- 
ging the saddle and hind quarters back to the 
camp, the evening pipe, after supper, seemed 
to comfort the men unspeakably. If their 
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tempers had grown a little short under 
stress of fatigue and hunger, now they be- 
came cheerful and good-natured again. They 
sat on logs before the camp-fire, their stock- 
inged feet stretched out to the blaze, and the 
puffs of smoke rose from their lips like tiny 
salutes to the comfortable flame, or like in- 
cense burned upon the altar of gratitude and 
contentment. 

Patrick, I noticed about this time, liked 
to get on the leeward side of as many pipes 
as possible, and as near as he could to 
the smokers. He said that this kept away 
the mosquitos. There he would sit, with the 
smoke drifting full in his face, both hands 
in his pockets, talking about Quebec. 

But the great trial of his virtue was yet 
to come. The main object of our trip down 
the River of Barks—the terminus ad quem 
of the expedition, so to speak—was a bear. 
Now the bear as an object of the chase, at 
least in Canada, is one of the most illusory 
of phantoms. The manner of hunting is sim- 
ple. It consists in walking about through the 
woods, or paddling along a stream, until you 
meet a bear; then you try to shoot him. This 
would seem to be, as the Rev. Mr. Leslie called 
his book against the deists of the eighteenth 
century, «A Short and Easie Method.» But 
in point of fact there are two principal diffi- 
culties. The first is that you never find the 
bear when and where you are looking for 
him. The second is that the bear sometimes 
finds you when—but you shall see how it 
happened to us. 

We had hunted the whole length of the 
River of Barks with the utmost pains and 
caution, never going out, even to pick blue- 
berries or to take a short walk in the woods, 
without having the rifle at hand, loaded for 
the expected encounter. Not one bear had 
we met. It seemed as if the whole ursine 
tribe must have emigrated to the Saguenay. 
At last we came to the mouth of the river, 
where it empties into Lake Kenogami, in a 
comparatively civilized country, with several 
farm-houses in full view on the opposite bank. 
It was not a promising place for the chase; 
but the river ran down with a little fall and 
a lively, cheerful rapid into the lake, and it 
was a capital spot for fishing. So we left the 
rifle in the case, and took a canoe and a rod, 
and went down, on the last afternoon, to 
stand on the point of rocks at the foot of the 
rapid, and cast the fly. 

We caught half a dozen good trout; but 
the sun was still hot, and we concluded to 
wait a while for the evening fishing. So we 
turned the canoe bottom side up among the 
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bushes on the shore, stored the trout away 
in the shade beneath it, and sat down in a 
convenient place among the stones to have 
another chat about Quebec. We had just 
passed the jewelry-shops, and were preparing 
to go to the asylum of the orphans, when 
Patrick put his hand on my shoulder with a 
convulsive grip, and pointed up the stream. 

There was a huge bear, like a very big, 
wicked black sheep with a pointed nose, mak- 
ing his way down the shore. He shambled 
along lazily and unconcernedly, as if his 
bones were loosely tied together in a bag of 
fur. It was the most indifferent and discon- 
nected gait that I ever saw. Nearer and 
nearer he sauntered, while we sat as still as 
if we had been paralyzed. And the gun was 
in its case at the tent! 

How the bear knew it I cannot tell; but 
know it he certainly did, for he kept on until 
he reached the canoe, sniffed at it suspi- 
ciously, thrust his sharp nose under it, and 
turned it over with a crash that knocked two 
holes in the bottom, ate the fish, licked his 
chops, stared at us for a few moments with- 
out the slightest appearance of gratitude, 
made up his mind that he did not like our 
personal appearance, and then loped lei- 
surely up the mountain-side. We could hear 
him cracking the underbrush long after he 
was lost to sight. 

Patrick looked at me and sighed. I said 
nothing. The French language, as far as | 
knew it, seemed trifling and inadequate. It 
was a moment when nothing could do any 
good except the consolations of philosophy 
or a pipe. Patrick pulled the brier-wood 
from his pocket; then he took out the cake 
of Virginia leaf, looked at it, smelled it, shook 
his head, and put it back again. His face was 
as long as his arm. He stuck the cold pipe 
into his mouth, and pulled away at it for a 
while in silence. Then his countenance be- 
gan to clear, his mouth relaxed, he broke into 
a laugh. 

«Sacred bear!» he cried, slapping his knee; 
«sacred beast of the world! What a day of 
the good chance for her, hé! But she was 
glad, Isuppose. Perhaps she has some cubs, 
hé? Baptéme !» 

This was the end of our hunting and fish- 
ing for that year. We spent the next two 
days in voyaging through a half-dozen small 
lakes and streams, in a farming country, on 
our way home. I observed that Patrick kept 
his souvenir pipe between his lips a good deal 
of the time, and puffed at vacancy. It seemed 
to soothe him. In his conversation he dwelt 
with peculiar satisfaction on the thought of 
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the money in the cigar-box on the mantel- 
piece at St. Gérdme. Eighteen piastres and 
twenty sous already! And with the addition 
to be made from the tobacco not smoked dur- 
ing the past month, it would amount to more 
than twenty-one piastres; and all as safe in 
the cigar-box as if it were in the bank at 
Chicoutimi! That reflection seemed to fill the 
empty pipe with fragrance. It was a Bar- 
mecide smoke; but the fumes of it were 
potent, and their invisible wreaths framed 
the most enchanting visions of tall towers, 
gray walls, glittering windows, crowds of 
people, regiments of soldiers, and the laugh- 
ing eyes of a little boy—or was it a little 
girl? 

When we came out of the mouth of La 
Belle Riviére, the broad blue expanse of 
Lake St. John spread before us, calm and 
bright in the radiance of the sinking sun. In 
a curve on the left, eight miles away, sparkled 
the slender steeple of the church of St. Gé- 
rome. A thick column of smoke rose from 
somewhere in its neighborhood. «It is on 
the beach,» said the men; «the boys of the 
village accustom themselves to burn the rub- 
bish there for a bonfire.» But as our canoes 
danced lightly forward over the waves and 
came nearer to the place, it was evident that 
the smoke came from the village itself. It 
was a conflagration, but not a general one; 
the houses were too scattered and the day 
too still for a fire to spread. What could it 
be? Perhaps the blacksmith shop, perhaps 
the bakery, perhaps the old tumble-down 
barn of the little Tremblay? It was not a 
large fire, that was certain. But where was 
it precisely? 

The question, becoming more and more 
anxious, was answered when we arrived at 
the beach. A handful of boys, eager to be 
the bearers of news, had spied us far off, and 
ran down to the shore to meet us. 

«Patrique! Patrique!» they shouted in 
English, to make their importance as great 
as possible in my eyes. «Come ’ome kveek; 
yo’ ’ouse ees hall burn’! » 

« W’at!» cried Patrick. « Monjee!» And 
he drove the canoe ashore, leaped out, and 
ran up the bank toward the village as if he 
were mad. The other men followed him, 
leaving me with the boys to unload the 
canoes and pull them up on the sand, where 
the waves would not chafe them. 

This took some time, and the boys helped 
me willingly. «Eet ees not need to ‘urry, 
m’sieu’,» they assured me; «dat ’ouse to 
Patrique Moullarqué ees hall burn’ seence 
tree hour. Not’ing lef’ bot de hash.» 
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As soon as possible, however, I piled up 
the stuff, covered it with one of the tents, 
and leaving it in charge of the steadiest of 
the boys, took the road to the village and the 
site of the Maison Mullarkey. 

It had vanished completely: the walls of 
squared logs were gone; the low, curved roof 
had fallen; the door-step with the morning- 
glory vines climbing up beside it had sunken 
out of sight; nothing remained but the dome 
of the clay oven at the back of the house, 
and a heap of smoldering embers. 

Patrick sat beside his wife on a flat stone 
that had formerly supported the corner of 
the porch. His shoulder was close to An- 
gélique’s—so close that it looked almost as 
if he must have had his arm around her a 
moment before I came up. His passion and 
grief had calmed themselves down now, and 
he was quite tranquil. In his left hand he 
held the cake of Virginia leaf, in his right 
his knife, and between his knees the brier- 
wood, which he was filling with great deliber- 
ation. 


«What a misfortune!» I cried. «The 


pretty house is gone. I am so sorry, Pat- 
rick. And the box of money on the mantel- 
piece, that is gone, too, I fear—all your 


savings. What a terrible misfortune! How 
did it happen? » 

«I cannot tell,» he answered rather slowly. 
«It is the good God. And he has left me my 
Angélique. Also, m’sieu’, you see »—here he 
went over to the pile of ashes, and pulled out 
a fragment of charred wood with a live coal 
at the end—«you see »—puff, puff—« he has 
given me» —puff, puff—«a light for my pipe 
again »—puff, puff, puff! 

The fragrant, friendly smoke was pouring 
out now in full volume. It enwreathed his 
head like drifts of cloud around the rugged 
top of a mountain at sunrise. I could see that 
his face was spreading into a smile of ineffa- 
ble contentment. 

«My faith!» said I, «how can you be so 
cheerful? Your house is in ashes; your 
money is burned up; the voyage to Quebec, 
the visit to the asylum, the little orphan— 
how can you give it all up so easily?» 

«Well,» he replied, taking the pipe from 
his mouth, with fingers curling around the 
bowl, as if they loved to feel that it was warm 
once more—« well, then, it would be more 
hard, I suppose, to give it up not easily. And 
then, for the house, we shall build a new one 
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this fall; the neighbors will all help. And 
for the voyage to Quebec—without that we 
may be happy. And as regards the little 
orphan, I will tell you frankly»—here he 
went back to his seat upon the flat stone, 
and settled himself with an air of great com- 
fort beside his partner—«|I tell you, in con- 
fidence, Angélique demands that I prepare a 
particular furniture at the new house. Yes, 
it is a cradle; but it is not for the little 
orphan.» 


Ill. 


It was late in the following summer when I 
came back again to St. Géréme. The golden- 
rods and the asters were all in bloom along 
the village street; and as I walked down it 
the broad golden sunlight of the short after- 
noon seemed to glorify the open road and the 
plain square houses with a careless, homely 
rapture of peace. The air was softly fragrant 
with the odor of balm of Gilead. A white- 
throat sparrow sang from the edge of a little 
wood, clear, pensive, distinct, like the tone 
of a silver flute, « Sweet—sweet— Canada, 
Canada, Canada!» 

There was the new house, a little farther 
back from the road than the old one; and in 
the place where the heap of ashes had lain, 
a primitive garden, with marigolds and 
lupines and poppies all abloom. And there 
was Patrick, sitting on the door-step, smok- 
ing his pipe in the cool of the day. Yes; and 
there, on a many-colored counterpane spread 
beside him, an infant joy of the house of Mul- 
larkey was sucking its thumb, while its father 
was humming the words of an old slumber- 
song: 

Sainte Marguerite, 

Veillez ma petite! 
Endormez ma p’tite enfant 
Jusqu’a l’age de quinze ans! 
Quand elle aura quinze ans passé 

Il faudra la marier 

Avec un p’tit bonhomme 

Que viendra de Rome. 


« Hola! Patrick,» I cried; «good luck to 
you! Is it a girl or a boy?» 

« Salut ! m’sieu’,» he answered, jumping up 
and waving his pipe. «It is a girl and a 
boy!» 

Sure enough, as I entered the door, I be- 
held Angélique rocking the other half of the 
reward of virtue in the new cradle. 








TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS AT FRESHWATER. 
BY V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 


Ye King holds Frescewatre in demesne. 


DOMESDAY Book. 


Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


pps ay so intimately 
associated with the life of 
Tennyson, is a little village in 
the extreme western end of the 
Isle of Wight. The island: here 
narrows down into a small penin- 
sula, and from every-point of 
vantage in its neighborhood 
there is a far-reaching view 

R, of the sea. It derives its 
~ name from the spring 

of fresh water, within 

a few yards of the beach 

at Freshwater Gate, which, 


broadening as it crosses the isl- 
and, enters the Solent near Yarmouth, and is 
known through its course as the River Yar. 
The little peninsula would speedily become an 
island if there were no breakwater at Fresh- 
water Gate, or Freshwater Bay, as it is more 
commonly called, to stay the power of the 


sea. The Channel has been encroaching on 
it for ages, battering away into the cliffs; 
and the aspect of Freshwater Bay has altered 
considerably even during the past hundred 
years. The smugglers’ caves; the fine natural 
Arched Rock, which stands out in lonely 
beauty amid the foam and surge of the 
Channel; the Stag Rock, once known as the 
Stack—all these will disappear in time, 
perhaps in another generation. 

The traveler approaches Freshwater either 
by the miniature Isle of Wight railway, 
through Cowes and Newport; by coach from 
Ventnor; or more commonly from Lymington, 
onthe mainland opposite, by the daily steamer 
which plies across the Solent to the old-fash- 
ioned little town of Yarmouth. This was the 
route favored by the poet in his journeys to 
and from his Freshwater home. It was dur- 
ing one of these little voyages across the 
Solent that he composed his poem « Crossing 
the Bar,» now published as the last poem in 
the collected edition of his works, though 
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written some years before his death. It was 
his custom latterly to travel in a special 
steamer when making the annual move to 
and from Farringford, partly on account of 
Lady Tennyson’s delicate health. 

Between Southampton and Lymington a 
change of trains becomes necessary at 
Brockenhurst, where, in the little waiting- 
room, hangs a collection of Mrs. Cameron’s 
famous portraits, placed there by her, in 
days gone by, when she was Tennyson’s 
near neighbor and friend at Farringford, 
in memory of her meeting there a son re- 
turned from Ceylon after an absence of 
many years. Brockenhurst thus affords the 
traveler a first glimpse into the social life of 
Freshwater in those earlier days, the memory 
of which it is the purpose of this article in 
some measure to revive. 

Some years ago I had but recently returned 
from a brief sojourn in Italy, and my heart 
was full of the glory and beauty of its great 
cities and its incomparable climate. Some- 
thing of this I expressed in conversation 
with my friend Mr. Arthur Tennyson, a bro- 
ther of the laureate, to whom Italy is an 
open book into which he, like his brother 
Frederick Tennyson, has read many years of 
a long life. « Yes,» he replied; «it is a very 
beautiful country, and very pleasant to so- 
journ in; but for an old man—for me—there 
is nothing in it like this»; and as he spoke 
heturned to the quiet landscape which spread 
beyond us—soft, undulating downs whereon 
the sheep were grazing; open fields bordered 
by deep, trim hedges; little stone cottages 
half hidden under climbing ivy; and every- 
where a sense of ordered comfort and rest. 

Tennyson undoubtedly chose Freshwater as 
a home for these qualities of remoteness from 
«the madding crowd,» and the tranquillity 
that slumbers in its mild southern air. When 
he came to settle here in the early fifties, 
with the laurel chaplet fresh on his brow, 
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the little village was infinitely more secluded 
than it is now. Its rural stillness had not yet 
been invaded by the shriek of the steam- 
engine, and the « elegant seaside villa,» which 
is now one of its most dubious adornments, 
had not yet emerged into the capitalist 
horizon. An occasional steamer served as 
the only means of communication between 
this, the western end of the island, and the 
adjoining mainland, and the manor-houses of 
the local gentry, with farms and cottages, 
made up all there was of Freshwater. 

From the rural village of forty years ago, 
secluded from the great world beyond, it is 
passing into a cheap watering-place; and the 
rows of new buildings which boast preten- 
tious names along the main road to Fresh- 
water Gate are a testimony to its growth. 


Yonder lies our young sea village— Art and Grace 
are less and less: 

Science grows and Beauty dwindles—roofs of 
slated hideousness. 


But if Freshwater has suffered somewhat 
since Tennyson went to live there, it is in- 
finitely richer for the legacy he has left it. 
His memory exalts all that is permanent of 
its old beauty. The village has altered, but 


the beautiful swelling downs remain; the 
little sedge-embroidered Yar still makes sea- 
ward from Freshwater Gate, where the Chan- 
nel spray mingles with its infant waters, to 
Yarmouth by the Solent, as it did half a cen- 
tury of summers ago; and at Farringford, the 


poet’s home, all remains as he left it. The 
personal memories which still linger in the 
neighborhood must die out one by one as the 
people of his time pass away; but meanwhile 
his portrait hangs in most of the old cottages, 
the village folk still have quaint personal 
recollections of the great man who moved 
among them wrapped in a sort of mystery, 
and a few of those who were privileged to be 
his intimate friends still reside in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The admiration of his rustic neighbors was, 
it must be confessed, somewhat confused and 
vague, especially before he became a tangi- 
ble, understandable lord. 

One day, when Tennyson was having his 
new study built, he overheard an amusing 
conversation between two of the workmen. 

« Have you seen him?» said one. 

« Yes,» replied the other. 

« What sort of a chap is he?» 

«Oh, well enough for an ‘overner,)» 
growled the other in reply. 

The story is a characteristic one of the 
old days when the Wight islander was pro- 
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foundly exclusive, and believed that stout, 
honest fellows like himself grew only in the 
Isle of Wight; for no good, in his estimativn, 
could be expected from «over» the sea. 

The shepherd at Farringford was a well- 
known figure in the old days. When he grew 
old and past work, he was given a pension 
by Lord Tennyson, and he retired to a little 
cottage on the estate. One day a niece of 
the poet’s went to sit by him, and she read 
to him from a volume of Tennyson’s poetry. 
When she had finished reading, he said: 
«Well, miss, but that was fine. What a 
head-piece he must have on him, to be sure! 
You ’d never think it, now, to look at him.» 

« Oh, yes, shepherd,» exclaimed the young 
lady. « Why, I think he has a beautiful, noble 
face.» 

« Well, well, miss,» retorted the old man, 
«that may be, but you’d never think it, any- 
way, to hear him talk!» 

« When I came to Freshwater,» Tennyson 
said somewhat sorrowfully to a friend, «it 
was a labyrinth of lanes.» Many of these 
have disappeared or been shorn of their 
main attraction, but many still remain; and 
the Freshwater lanes, hidden under arching 
elms and bordered with hedges of thorn and 
blackberry, are a principal element in its 
beauty to-day. The most famous of these is 
Farringford lane, barred from the roadway 
by a little black-hued wicket, the latch of 
which yields with ready hospitality to the 
visitor. He may pass up it, though it is a 
private way, under the shadow of gnarled 
elms, and making the gentle ascent up a foot- 
path checkered with light and gloom, he will 
presently come to where «Tennyson’s Bridge» 
spans the road. On either hand stretch the 
broad Farringford demesnes—the house and 
park on the right, and open fields, distin- 
guished by clumps of weather-beaten pines 
sheering away from long habit from the blast, 
on the left. The bridge is a slight rustic 
structure serving to unite two sections of the 
estate. Across it the poet, seeking a seques- 
tered way to the boisterous open down-land 
beyond, found his readiest passage. From 
here, framed by the overhanging trees, he 
could look out on the vast slope and shoulder 
of distant Afton, and, nearer, on to his own 
Down, patterned in heather and ragged 
gorse,—a thing of flame-clad beauty in its 
season,—and white chalk chasms with pre- 
cipitous sides. Here, in the silent moonlight, 
under the shadow of his own dark pines, he 
often stood and listened to the voice of the 
sea. 
« Tennyson’s Down,» which towers up here 
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so mightily, a great 
bulwark between the 
ocean and the poet’s 
home, continues, un- 
der changing names, 
till it culminates, at a 
height of nearly four 
hundred and fifty 
fect, in the « Beacon.» 
Thence it declines to- 
ward the sea, its last 
outpost being the 
storm-shattered rocks 
on which the Needles 
lighthouse is built. 


AO a SE, 


The downs and tender- 
tinted cliffs are lost, 
And nothing but the 
guardian fire re- 
mains— 
crimson-headed 
tower on the rough 
coast 
Whose steady lustre 
ceases not nor wanes. 


That 


The days of the Beacon 
are numbered; and 
when the Tennyson 
monument takes its 
place, the old wooden 
Beacon will be taken 
down and carried 
away. Yet it is a his- 
toric relic in which 
many take an interest. 
Tennyson himself re- 
garded it in this light, 
and, when walking 
with a companion over 
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«the broad backs of 
the bushless downs,» 
would sometimes stop 
and draw attention to 
it, pointing out im- 
pressively that on this 
same spot he believed 
there had been lighted 
one of those beacons 
which flashed the news 
to a waiting people of 
the approach of the 
Spanish Armada. It 
is more than possible 
that this was the case; 
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and there is no doubt 
whatever that in later 
days, when the coun- 
try was once more face 
to face with a grave 
crisis in its history, 
the beacon then on 
this spot was destined 
to play a similar part. 

The following nar- 
rative is of interest 
in this connection, and 
Iam indebted to Miss 
Oldershaw of Fresh- 
water for its use. The 
narrator, long since 
deceased, was living 
near Freshwater at 
the time. She says: 
«When all the inhab- 
itants of the south 
coast of England were 
living in daily fear of 
a French invasion un- 


DOWS (SECOND FLOOR ON THE LEFT).—THE DRAWING-ROOM WINDOW AND PART OF THE GREAT CEDAR. 
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der Bonaparte, beacons were erected on all 
the high downs of the Isle of Wight, and sig- 
nalmen were appointed to keep watch day and 
night for French vessels approaching the 
coast. They were to be lighted to give warn- 
ing to the inhabitants of the island that the 
enemywasat hand. One evening thesignalman 
at St. Catherine’s, having imbibed too much of 
the spirits then smuggled into Niton, saw a 
fleet of fishing-boats entering Chale Bay, and 
magnified them into war-ships. He accord- 
ingly lighted his beacon. Byorder of the gov- 
ernor of the island, all the womenand children 
were to be sent into Newport, as the center 
of the island. In Freshwater they were col- 
lected,—not a difficult task when the popu- 
lation was so small,—and sent off, packed in 
wagons, to Newport. When about four miles 
on the road they were met by a messenger 
from Chale, and told that it was a false 
alarm. In the meantime my uncle and aunt 
had packed their silver and other valuables 
in strong boxes, ready to be lowered into 
a deep well in the garden. The beacon at 
Freshwater was not lighted, because the 
signalman declared from the beginning of 
the scare that it was an impossibility for the 
French to land at Chale while the wind was 
blowing from the quarter it was in.» 

The downs on which the Beacon still stands? 
for the moment were Tennyson’s great re- 
freshment, and many accounts have been 
left by his friends of those famous walks 
along their wind-swept ridges in which he 
opened his heart and mind to them. 

«I have known him,» writes Sir John 
Simeon’s daughter, in an unpublished 
and singularly beautiful little 
memoir written for her chil- 
dren, from which it is my 
greatest privilege, in writing 
this paper, to be allowed to 
quote—«I have known him 
to stop short in a sentence 
to listen to a blackbird’s 
song, to watch the sun- _-. 
light glint on a butter- * 
fly’s wing, or to examine 
a field flower at his feet. : 

The lines‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall) were the 
result of aninvestigation 
of the ‘love-in-idleness) 
growing on a wall in at an 

1 Since these words were written the old wooden 
Beacon has gone down, and the monument erected to 
Tennyson’s memory has taken its place. It is a very 
graceful and beautiful Iona cross of white Cornish 
granite, visible from afar. It has been carved after 
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Farringford garden. He made them nearly 

on the spot, and said them to me next day.» 

But the same voice that was stilled in 

homage to a blackbird’s song rose and fel] 

through those long walks over the downs in 

a grand melody of its own—a melody of high 

thoughts wedded to stately words. «I used 

to go for walks,» continues Miss Simeon 

(afterward Mrs. Ward), «sometimes alone 

with him, sometimes in the company of 

other guests, of whom Mr. Jowett was one 

of the most frequent. Forgetful of the youth 

and ignorance of his companion, he would 

rise to the highest themes, thread his way 

through the deepest speculations, till | 

caught the infection of his mind, and the 

questions of matter and spirit, of space and 

the infinite, of time and of eternity, and 

such kindred subjects, became to me the 

burning questions, the supreme interests, 

of life. But, however absorbed he might be 

in earnest talk, his eye and ear were always 
alive to the natural objects around him.» 

The downs, then, are more connected with 

Tennyson’s personality than almost any other 

locality in Freshwater; for, outside of his own 

grounds, they were his favorite haunt. Steep 

of ascent, their long, undulating summits, like 

great land-waves, are soft, and spring under- 

foot. The sea-winds blow free and untram- 

meled across them, if vehement in their 

moods; and the tall, cloaked man, walking 

there with chosen friends, or alone with his 

own thoughts, felt himself, in the midst of 

their majestic privacy, happily remote 

from conventional exercises, and the 

world that came prying about his 

doors. On these glorious expanses 

the babble and hum of the com- 

monplace are superseded by 

great symphonies of nature— 

the boom of the restless sea 

and the song of the hasten- 

ing wind, in diapason of 

varied emotion. Nor are 

humbler melodies lacking 

—the tinkle of sheep- 

_ bells, the joyous yelp of 

* the shepherd’s dog, and 

- furtive rustlings of a lit- 

tle free-lance, owning 

noman’s dominion, from 

the tattered gorse. 

ne There are views, too, 

a design by Mr. Pearson, R. A., and is adorned with a 

runic tracery and the words, «In memory of Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson, this cross is raised by the people of 

Freshwater and other friends in England and America.» 
It stands on one of the finest sites in all England. 
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from this walking-place of Tennyson’s - 
which made it no mean one, even for 
him; and many and many a line of 

his poetry found its inspiration 

here. From here one may 

still observe 


Below the milky steep 
Some ship of battle slowly 
creep, 
And on thro’ zones of light 
and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely 
deep; 


or one may look down to 

the little village, seeming 

«how quiet and small,» and 
yet not free from its « gossip 
and scandal and spite» Far 
out to the horizon, flecked 
here and there by a sail, one 
may see shimmering in the 
sunlight the English Chan- 
nel, and away northward that 
beautiful coast outline, in a long perspec- 
tive of changing color, which he thought 
as fine in its summer glory, when the sea 
gleams like a blue girdle about the cliffs, 
as the scenery about Sorrento. There are 
days, too, of rare and delicate beauty, 
which come in interludes between rain, 
when tints of the softest play on the down 
slopes as the shadows lengthen—tints of 
gray-green iridescence like the colors on 
the throat of a wood-pigeon. One circum- 
stance I may mention here which associates 
Tennyson’s memory more nearly with this 
locality than any other I know of. Save that 
it reveals the great tenderness and sensitive- 
ness of his character, it were almost too 
intimate for repetition. It was Tennyson’s 
custom to rise early, when his household had 
scarcely begun to stir, and walk alone in the 
freshness of the morning. So it happened, 
one day, as he climbed the down slopes at 
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FRESHWATER BAY. 


that exquisite hour when the changing 
hues of dawn play like music over a 
world awakening to renewed life, 
that his steps were stayed by an 
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ugly spectacle. Some person 
during the previous night had 
set the gorse and heather 

9 alight, and in the smoke 
and rush of sudden flame 

3 several of its little inhabi- 
° tants had been stifled and 

8 burned. In the place of 
® what was fair and shelter- 

§ ing the day before there 
was now a burnt wilder- 
§  ness,rendered pitiful by the 
§ presence of a few helpless 
victims, little birds and 

d charred rabbits. Turning 
00° back from this scene of 
cruelty, the tender-hearted 
poet walked sadly home as 
the day was breaking in 
splendor, and climbing up to 
his room, burst into tears. 

Willingly, he took no part in the destruc- 
tion of life. «His sympathy with nature led 
him to mourn over the cutting down of trees, 
as if they were, like the grove in Dante’s 
(Inferno, the abode of his personal friends,» 
and he never would consent to his flowers at 
Farringford be*":, plucked. «I can very well 
remember the 100k on his face,» Miss Weld, 
his niece, tells me, «when he met me, one 
day, returning from his meadows with a 
wheelbarrow full of fading daffodils, plucked 
by me with the lavish hand of a child. He 
gazed at them very sorrowfully, and in gentle 
words expressed hisregret thatso much beau- 
tiful life had been needlessly sacrificed.» 

From Freshwater Gate to the Needles the 
white cliffs which pillar the downs are sheer 
and abrupt. During the summer he made oc- 
casional boating excursions, skirting them in 
the little voyage round the Needles to Alum 
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Bay. A close observer of the habits of ani- ringford demesne. On one side of the lane 
mals, he used to be deeply fascinated by the the thatched farm-house sleeps in rustic 
wheeling flight of the sea-birds about their beauty under heavy-lidded eaves. From its 


homes on the tall 
cliff ledges. He 
was himself a 
climber of con- 
siderable nerve, 
and in spite of 
his short sight 
was familiar with 
many of _ the 
steepest cliffs. Of 
Watcombe Bay 
he was especially 
fond, calling it 
his own bay, since 
it appertained to 
the down which 
washis byancient 
prescription as 
lord of themanor. 

Continuing un- 
der Tennyson’s 
Bridge, the lane 
we left some time 
ago for the open 
downs passes un- 
der theshadow of 
the poet’s trees 
till, skirting the 
Home Farm, it 
turns sharply to 
the right, and 
passing near it, 
bisects the Far- 
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chimneys the blue 
smoke quietly as- 
cends against a 
dense background 
of lofty trees, and 
in the yard fowls 
and chickens and 
ducks forage with 
sounds of content- 
ment for food, or 
bask in the warm 
sunlight. On the 
farther side a fine 
reach of park-land 
stretches away 
from a group of 
yellow _hayricks 
glistening under 
the great elms, 
and under the 
leafy shelter of 
its avenues the 
Tennyson herds 
wander in peace. 
I am told that in 
former days the 
main drive up to 
Farringford lay 
through this por- 
tion of the estate. 
A massive yel- 
low farm-wagon 
with the legend, 
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Tue Rt. HONBLE. LORD TENNYSON, 
Farringford, 


writ across it in black letters, finds shelter, 
when not in use, under the pent-roof of an 
adjoining stable. It is the definite touch 
which tells the visitor that Farringford, so 
deeply associated in the hearts of those who 
speik the English tongue all over the world 
with the life of a great poet, is also the pri- 
vate estate of an English gentleman. The 
poet loved his herds, and was a good farmer. 
«We are very proud of our mutton,» his son 
said to me, the other day, as we stopped to 
look at his flocks of sheep grazing under 
the trees about Farringford. 

Leaving the Home Farm, one may pass on 
through lanes happy with the laughter of 
children returning from school to laborers’ 
cottages, hidden under ivy and climbing roses, 
and bearing the initials «A. E. T» in mono- 
gram. The letters stand for Alfred and Emily 
Tennyson—a symbol of perfect unity of heart 
and a gentle care for the comfort and happi- 
ness of poorer neighbors. 

In spite of the limitations imposed by deli- 
cate health, Lady Tennyson took no small 
share in the pleasant duties connected with 
her position as mistressof Farringford. Many 
of the improvements carried on since they 
came to live here were made at her sugges- 
tion or under her supervision; and whether 
it were the laying out of a little flower-bed, 
or the constant task of shielding him from 
the wearing interruptions of the common- 
place, she was ever the «dear, near, and true» 
companion and partner of the poet’s life. 
«To her,» wrote Mr. Palgrave, « he has never 
looked in vain for aid and comfort, the wife 
whose perfect love has blessed him through 
these many years with large and faithful 
sympathy.» 

She was fruitful in good works, and did all 
with that inimitable grace and charm which 
spring only from the heart. Her memory is 
green in many of the little cottages in 
Freshwater. An old man in Freshwater 
once said to me, speaking of her with the 
tears almost in his eyes: «She was the kind- 
est, most beautiful-speaking woman I have 
ever met, sir. God bless her!» 

Turning back down the highway, a lane 
beautiful in midsummer, one comes in a few 
minutes to the gateway of Farringford, quiet 
and unpretentious, like everything else about 
it. Though the house is not far off, it is not 
visible from here; there is only a glimpse 
under the horse-chestnuts of the graveled 
drive. Facing the gate, across the road is 
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the pretty little cottage in which the old 
gardener lives, and near it is an apple- 
orchard—the two, in their homely, un- 
conventional beauty, a not inappropriate 
entrance to a poet’s home. A friend of his 
staying at Farringford witnessed a scene 
here which is characteristic of the mingled 
reverence and rudeness of those admirers of 
the laureate to whom it was due that he fled 
from Freshwater here. A tourist, finding 
himself opposite the gateway, seized the 
opportunity it offered of carrying away a 
memento of his visit. Pulling out of his 
pocket a large penknife, he proceeded with 
some labor to cut out of the gate wall a 
fragment of stone. This vandalism accom- 
plished, Tennyson’s dishonest admirer hesi- 
tated for a moment; then, lifting the latch, 
he passed in through the gate a short way 
up the graveled drive till he came within 
sight of the house. Here he stopped, and 
gazing earnestly about him as though he 
would have every momentous detail firmly 
impressed on his memory, he stood bare- 
headed for some moments. Then he turned, 
and came solemnly and reverently away. 
«The-man did not, of course, know,» says 
my informant, «that I was a witness to what 
he was doing. I was naturally very curious 
to see what he was about, and watched him 
from the lane outside. I related the circum- 
stance to Lord Tennyson the same afternoon 
at lunch, proceeding slowly with my narra- 
tive in the order in which the events had 
occurred. His indignation was great while I 
was telling him of his admirer’s destructive- 
ness, but I could see he was mollified toward 
the close. « H’m!> he growled, ‘ the fellow had 
some grace left in him.» 

There were no limits, however, to the 
rudeness and ill-bred curiosity of the throng- 
ing tourists to Freshwater in those years, be- 
tween 1853 and 1867, during which it was still 
his summer home. Mr. Fytche, a cousin of 
the poet, now living at «The Terrace,» Fresh- 
water, tells the following story of a party 
which arrived at Mr. Lambert’s hotel, one 
summer, filled with the determination to ex- 
ploit Farringford and its venerable master. 
Calling up the landlord, they told him they 
counted on him to aid them in effecting their 
purpose; but he flatly refused, saying it was 
as much as his tenure was worth for him to 
encourage them in breaking in on the Lau- 
reate’s privacy. He continued resolute in his 
refusal, and the spirits of the party sank be- 
fore the obstacles he pictured for them. One 
burly fellow, however, bolder than the rest, 
went off by himself; and after a somewhat 
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LADY TENNYSON. 


thorny passage through the thick-set hedge 
and barbed wire designed to keep such in- 
truders out of Farringford, succeeded in 
finding his way in and climbing up one of the 
big trees overlooking the lawn. Here, in one 
of the branches, he sat patiently till the 
laureate came out with some young ladies 
staying in the house. 

« Alfred,» says Mr. Fytche, «was tossing 
about the tennis-balls—he did n’t actually 
play the game—when a noise in the trees 
above them attracted attention. 

«(It is a carrion crow, said Tennyson, who 
always spoke of the rooks as crows; and 
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they went on. But the prying Tom perched 
up in the branches was finding his refuge 
drafty and uncomfortable; and further rus- 
tlings, still attributed by Tennyson to a crow, 
culminated in a violent fit of sneezing about 
which there could be no mistake. Tennyson 
was greatly angered, and called out to him, 
(Come down, you villain!—the gardener, 
with his gun, at the same time being sent 
for. The villain» came down ignominiously 
enough, all his valor and determination gone, 
and begged to be forgiven. «I will forgive 
you,) said Tennyson, ‘on one condition. 
Promise that you will go away at once, and 
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never come back to this island» The man 
romised, and took himself off.» 

A little below Farringford gate is the shop 
of Mr. Rogers, the Freshwater naturalist, 
whose windowful of stuffed specimens— 
monkeys, armadillos, toucans, and other 
creatures, some of them collected in far- 
away Brazil and Central America—is in cu- 
rious contrast with his quiet rural English 
surroundings. Mr. Rogers came to live here 
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Ward’s) words how and when it came to be 
chosen as a home by Tennyson and his wife. 
«It was in the autumn of 1852,» she writes, 
«that Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson first came to 
Farringford. They had been looking for a 
house, and they found themselves, one sum- 
mer evening, on the terrace walk, with the 
rosy sunset lighting up the long line of coast 
to St. Catherine’s Point, and the gold-blue sea 
with its faint surf mingling with the rosi- 


MISS WELD. 


more than half a century ago, and is one of 
those who remember Tennyson’s coming to 
Freshwater. 

Tennyson, passing down this lane on his 
way to the village, often stopped to look at 
the stuffed creatures in the window, or to 
make to the old naturalist, some remark 
straight to the purpose and pregnant with 
close and accurate observation. « Almost the 
first time I ever walked out with him,» said 
a privileged friend, «he told me to look and 
tell him if the field-lark did not come down 
sideways upon its wing.» 

It is time, however, to walk up and look 
at Farringford itself; and I cannot do better 
than begin by telling in Miss Simeon’s (Mrs. 


Vou. LV.—32. 


ness; and they said, «We will go no further; 
this must be our home.)» 

Tennyson was then forty-three years old, 
and his son Hallam, the present Lord Tenny- 
son, to whose courtesy it is due that this 
article has been written, was an infant a 
few months old. At Farringford, two years 
later, Lionel was born; and here were writ- 
ten «Maud,» full of local allusions; most of 
the «Idylls of the King» ; and «Enoch Arden,» 
in the opening words of which— 


Long lines of clifi breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands— 


one recognizes a likeness to Freshwater Bay. 
For forty years Tennyson spent a large part 
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of his life here. Aldworth was purchased in 
1867, and thereafter there was a migration 
from Farringford each summer to the stately 
house built for him by Mr. Knowles. When 
Tennyson came to live at Freshwater he was 
a poor man. Fame, indeed, had already found 
him out; but much of his best work was still 
to come, and the world was waiting for it. 
When he went to Aldworth he went a rich 
man, at the pinnacle of his fame; and Ald- 
worth is therefore a finer, a statelier, and a 
costlier residence than Farringford. But it 
is of Farringford that he has written in his 
poems; and it was at Farringford that life 
and happiness opened out before him after 
long years of waiting endeavor. Every 
home and haunt of his must forever be in- 
teresting to such as revere his memory and 
read his words; but there are two which 
stand first: Somersby, where in those dim, 
far-away days he played as a lad when Water- 
loo was yet unfought, where grief and pain 
first came to him, leaving the world in legacy 
what to many is the most precious of all his 
poems; and Farringford, where happiness and 
love were found again. For «it was an ideal 
home—ideal in its loveliness, its repose, in 
its wild but beautiful gardens, and more than 
all ideal in its calm serenity. The hospitable 
simplicity, the high thought and utter noble- 
ness of aim and life, which that pair brought 
with them, and which through the long years 
of change, of sickness, and of sorrow, of 
which every home must be the scene, made 
the atmosphere of Farringford impossible to 
be forgotten by those who had the happiness 
of breathing it.» The words are Miss Simeon’s 
(Mrs. Ward’s). 

We may enter it, all untenanted as it is 
by them, for a moment. The gravel drive 
offers no glimpse of the house till, sweeping 
round a clump of sheltering trees, it con- 
fronts one somewhat unexpectedly with the 
little Gothic-looking porch through which 
the hall door opens. Here, the most promi- 
nent among them, is the 


Giant ilex keeping leaf 
When frost is keen and days are brief— 


a mass of somber green amid the winter skel- 
etons about it. It is a fine old tree, and one 
of the biggest of its race in England.' Sev- 
eral great branches, each a trunk in its pro- 
portions, spring from the base, and they are 
now chained to each other to stay the split- 


1 It was planted in the Waterloo year, when the 
Seymours lived at Farringford. Mr. Seymour was a 
clergyman, and a daughter of his married the late Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ting asunder which is hastening its dissoly- 
tion. Lashed round with these black chains 
and iron bands, dimly visible through its 
gloom, it is like some rugged old giant keep- 
ing death savagely at bay. In striking con- 
trast to it, across the trim gravel shoots up, 
in all the pride of its youthful beauty, 


The waving pine which here 
The warrior of Caprera set. 


Two and thirty years ago a rifle-bullet 
brought its parent cone to earth in the 
woods of California. The little plant which 
sprang from it was given by the Duchess of 
Sutherland to Tennyson; and here, at the 
threshold of Farringford, Garibaldi, to whom 
the great heart of the English people had 
just gone out in a tumult of sympathy, 
planted it on a memorable day in 1864, when 
he came over from Lymington on a visit 
to the laureate. Sir Henry Taylor, who was 
present on this interesting occasion, has left 
us a pleasant memory of it, in spite of the 
counter-attractions of a beautiful young 
lady, to which he admits he fell a victim: 


And there was he, that gentle hero, who, 
By virtue and strength of his right arm, 
Dethroned an unjust king, and then withdrew 
To tend his farm. 


To whom came forth a mighty man of song, 
Whose deep-mouth’d music rolls thro’ all the 
land, 
Voices of many rivers, rich or strong 
Or sweet or grand. 


The tree, a Wellingtonea gigantea, has, in 
spite of the too ardent admirer who before 
twenty-four hours were over had with rude 
and vandal hands broken off one of the 
branches, grown to stateliness and beauty. 
It is a graceful creature, apart from the his- 
toric interest which attaches to it; and it 
keeps its youth and freshness amid 


The branching grace 
Of leafless elm, or naked lime, 


which encompass it, about in winter. 
Under the porch there are some fossil re- 
mains of a huge lizard, dug up in Freshwater 
Bay and brought here in Tennyson’s lifetime. 
«My father was deeply interested in geol- 
ogy,» was Lord Tennyson’s comment whien 
he drew my attention to them. Through the 
tiny hall a door opens into a large anteroom 
with fine windows overlooking the ilex copse, 
and farther beyond there is a long, narrow 
hall, from which a staircase ascends to the 
upper stories. A striking object on a ‘ow 
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HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


table in it is a white bust of Dante, whose 
poetry Tennyson was fond of reading in its 
native melody. Photographs and pictures 
are upon the walls, each with some separate 
interest attaching to it—among them por- 
traits of Tom Hughes and of Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice, whose religious views find 
voice in the fifty-fourth canto of «In Me- 
moriam »: 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of iil. 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gaiu. 
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THE «MONK» PICTURE OF TENNYSON 


Some account of this picture is given on 


age 7 of THE CENTURY for November 
in the article on Mrs. Cameron. 
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A little way beyond, to the left, with its 
beautiful window looking out upon thesloping 
lawn, is the noble drawing-room, associated, 
in the hearts and memories of those who 
were privileged to know her, with the person 
of the gentle lady who shared the joys and 
surrows of Tennyson’s life. From here, on 
her sofa, she had glimpses of the beautiful 
view without, reaching through parks and 
meadows to the sea, with a faint glimpse of 
St. Catherine’s Point beyond. In one of the 
rooms there hangs a water-color sketch of 
this view, done by Richard Doyle when a 
guest at Farringford. Here Lady Tennyson 
received her friends and exercised her gen- 
tle influence. «My afternoon walks with 
Tennyson,» writes Miss Simeon (Mrs. Ward), 
«were followed by long talks in the firelight 
by the side of Mrs. Tennyson’s sofa: talks 
less eager, less thrilling, than those I have 
recalled, but so helpful, so tender, full of 
the wisdom of one who had learnt to look 
upon life, and all it embraces, from one 
standpoint only, and that the very highest.» 

Lady Tennyson’s influence, like that of 
many another gentle and much-loving woman 
in households less serene and peaceful, was 
wise and far-reaching. «To his wife’s per- 


petual and brooding love and care for him,» 


wrote Mr. Knowles shortly after Tennyson’s 
death, «and afterward to his son’s equal and 
measureless devotion, the world owes, un- 
der Providence, many years of Tennyson’s 
prolonged life, and many of his immortal 
poems.» 

In the breakfast-room, through which Ten- 
nyson would pass on his way to his study, 
there hangs over the mantel-shelf a fine col- 
ored print of the great arctic monument dis- 
covered by Kane, on which he bestowed the 
poet’s name;-and in another room there is a 
water-color sketch of Tennyson Lake in New 
Zealand—each a testimony to the exalted 
place Tennyson fills in the thoughts and lives 
of men in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
On the wall facing the Kane picture is 
Mayall’s famous portrait which prefaces the 
collected edition of his works. It is the one 
his family like best. On either side of it are 
two remarkable portraits of Francis Bacon 
in his boyhood, and on a screen there is 
Mr. H. Hay Cameron’s portrait of Sir Henry 
Irving as Becket—a striking picture. 

The breakfast-room opens into the little 
conservatory, at all times a thing of gracious 
light and color. Beyond it, and immediately 
under the study, is a large room used for 
dances and Christmas trees, sometimes called 
the music-room. Its main interest centers in 
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a large canvas begun by Lear in illustration 
of «Enoch Arden.» Though unfinished, it is 
beautiful in conception, and realizes forcibly 
the loneliness of the castaway sailor amid a 
world of splendor—mountains and cliffs and 
deep purple valleys sloping to the sea; and 
everywhere, in fantastic form, the rich, 
exuberant vegetation of the tropics. The 
scenery, I believe, is that of Ceylon. Be- 
tween this room and the gay little conser- 
vatory there is the narrow spiral staircase, 
leading to his study, up which on one oc- 
casion Tennyson, hastily followed by three 
great bishops, guests at Farringford, fled 
from the drawing-room on the approach of 
unexpected callers. It is a difficult little 
stairway, and one feels, with a smile, that 
some of its difficulty was not unintentional. 
«He has built himself,» wrote Lord Hough- 
ton concerning Aldworth, «a-very handsome 
and commodious home in a most inaccessible 
site, with every comfort he can require, and 
every discomfort to all who approach him. 
What can be more poetical?» Something of 
a similar impression haunts the ascent to 
Tennyson’s Farringford Parnassus. But on 
its threshold, now especially that it is tenant- 
less, all other thoughts become merged in a 
nameless sense of reverence. 

It is a large and beautiful room, with views 
from its stately window of meadow and lawn 
and spreading ilex, and again, in the distance, 
that island picture which stayed the feet of 
a couple in their search for an ideal home. 
There is a painting in this room from May- 
all’s portrait, and another of Tennyson by the 
same photographer—a great cloaked figure 
standing at the columned porch of Farring- 
ford. But fine as the picture is, it is lacking 
in that elusive quality, that flash of the soul’s 
light through shrouding matter, which it is 
given to great artists at their best to picture, 
and which here and there at intervals it is 
the triumph of photography to be able to 
record. On the sofa near the poet’s writing- 
table there lies a Spanish hidalgo’s cloak 
of black cloth lined with green and scarlet 
velvet, which Lionel Tennyson brought home 
from Spain. It was worn by Beerbohm Tree 
in one of his plays. On the walls are pictures 
and portraits, each of which has some sepa- 
rate interest attaching to it over and above 
that which vests everything in this room, 
since all that is in it was found worthy of it 
by its illustrious tenant. To his study Tenny- 
son was wont to retire with his pipe after 
dinner; to this room his chosen friends were 
admitted, and the talk went round to some 
purpose, for none went there save those 








privileged by the 
possession of rare 
qualities of heart or 
mind. Some were 
great divines, like 
Bishop Wilberforce 
and the then Bish- 
op of Winchester; 
some were scholars 
or theologians, like 
Professor Jowett 
and Maurice and 
Ward; some were 
great travelers 
and men of action, 
like Palgrave and 
General Hamley; 
many, like himself, 


were poets—Brown- { 


ing and Aubrey de 
Vere, Allingham and 
Longfellow; there 
were painters among 
them, great actors 
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and musicians, men 
and women of let- 
ters, and intimate 
personal friends, like 
Mrs. Cameron and 
Mrs. Brotherton and 
Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ritchie—all 
fitted in their degree 
for the rare privilege 
of Tennyson’s inti- 
mate friendship. To 
those assembled here 
or in the drawing- 
room he would read 
his poems in his deep, 
rhythmic voice, cloth- 
ing the written words 
with life, breathing 
into them again some 
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of the inspiration which is lost in the ef- 
fort to restrain within the narrow realm of 
words the limitless, ethereal music of a poet’s 
soul. Humorous poems like the «Northern 
Farmer» gained, too, and not a little, from 
« his giving the words their proper accent, and 
by the enormous sense of humor thrown into 
them by his voice and manner in reading 
them.» No one loved a good story better than 
Tennyson, and his friends, to amuse him, 
often treasured up such good things as came 
their way till an opportunity served of relat- 
ing them tohim. Suchstories were in the main 
of 2 humorous nature; but there were others, 
of a more somber or pathetic cast, which in 
one or two cases were subsequently embodied 
by him in a poem. «Rizpah,» perhaps the 
finest of his ballads, was thus inspired by a 
true story of the Brighton downs communi- 
cated to him by his friend and neighbor Mrs. 
Brotherton. 

When a story interested him in this way 
he would ask for it again and again; and he 
had a somewhat disconcerting way of pounc- 
ing down on any, even the slightest, variation 
in the telling of it, insisting in this, as in all 
the other relations of his life, upon absolute 
accuracy. 

In the study there is a portrait of Arthur 
Hallam which takes one back to those early 
and happy days of which there is so sad and 
sorrowful a reflection in «In Memoriam» — 
those «few sweet years» of an. immortal 
friendship. It is a copy of a drawing from 
life, done over sixty years ago by Miss Sell- 
wood, whose sisters married Charles and 
Alfred Tennyson, and who as Mrs. Weld en- 
deared herself to the hearts of many still 
living in Freshwater and Oxford. The origi- 
nal drawing, in which the sympathetic beauty 
and high intellect of the man are happily por- 
trayed, is in the possession of her daughter, 
Miss Weld. 

Not far from it, near a bust of Words- 
worth, are framed some words written by 
Garibaldi on the day he came to Farringford 
as one of its most illustrious visitors. There 
are portraits here of Lionel Tennyson, and 
there is a copy of the one of Lady Tennyson 
painted by Mr. Watts. There is a sketch done 
by Thackeray, illustrating some lines from 
the « Lord of Burleigh,» the ink of which has 
turned to yellow; and there is much else that 
would be of interest, if one’s thoughts could 
readily turn to little things in this room, 
Whore one treads softly in reverent homage 
rather than in a mood of small curiosity. 

Sunning itself outside is a little lawn be- 
neath the windows. A fine magnolia trained 
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against the wall of the drawing-room— 
«crucified » in Tennyson’s expressive phrase 
—covers it in perpetual green. It blossoms 
luxuriantly, yielding as many as two hundred 
of its mammoth flowers in one season. It 
climbs to the attic above, where Tennyson 
worked in the early days before the new 
study was built. In a sheltered corner near 
the magnolia a miniature clump of bamboo 
makes good shift in spite of winter trials; 
and a little beyond, its swaying branches re- 
flected in the drawing-room panes, spreads 
the great cedar. As it sighs and sways in 
the breeze, one is reminded of the words of 
him who has made it immortal: 


O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious 
East, 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho’ thy limbs have here increased, 

Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 

With honey’d rain and delicate air, 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate 

And made my life a perfumed altar-fiame. 


A narrow path covered with green-gold 
moss leads from the house, with the sunlit 
turf on either hand, through a leafy avenue 
into Farringford lawn,—in winter 


Hoar with rime, or spongy wet; 
But when the wreath of March has blossom’d, 
Crocus, anemone, violet. 


It is a fine oval lawn, encompassed about with 
pines and elms and ilexes, and laurel-hedged 
walks which lead away from it to other parts 
of Farringford. «Mrs. Brotherton, as you 
know,» said Lord Tennyson to meas we walked 
across it recently, «has written a pretty poem 
about it,» calling it «The Summer Parlour of 
the King.» Its lower end is outlined by a 
ruined bit of wall, picturesque in its mantle 
of ferns and ivy; and from its northern end 
a little lane, which echoes to the dry-tongued 
laurel’s « pattering talk,» leads through the 
thick shrubbery and woodland which sur- 
round it to the rustic bridge of which men- 
tion has already been made. It leads to the 
summer-house in a meadow where Tennyson 
wrote a good deal; and many a Freshwater 
tourist has had his only glimpse of him as he 
slowly crossed the little bridge to the wood 
beyond. It is a wild and negligée bit of wood- 
land, through which the fretted sunlight 
plays on the warm red trunks of its tall 
pines. Here Mr. Watts painted his picture of 
Sir Galahad, and here a thousand daffodils 
blossom in the spring. The path which leads 
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through it is bordered by ferns and lilies, 
all planted there by the poet himself. 
Leaving the wood, the little path runs on, 
yielding glimpses of white cliffs and blue 
Solent, somewhat restricted now from the 
growth of trees in the hollow beyond. « We 
were obliged,» Lord Tennyson tells me, «to 
allow them to grow up as a shelter for our 
cottages.» A small iron gate opens from the 
wood into the field known as « Maiden’s Croft,» 
over which the air blows pure and fresh. The 
downs rise up majestically beyond, and in the 
hollow between the penned sheep cluster to- 
gether against the cold. Maiden’s Croft once 
formed part of the lands of a Cistercian 
priory, and there is a wonderful legend at- 
taching to it of an ever-vigilant dragon who 


and remote from alien sounds, could look out 
on the beautiful world. Like everything 
else about Farringford, it is plain and simple 
without ostentation, yet wisely fitted to serve 
its end. 

Turning back from here, one goes on 
past the house to the beautiful old walle: 
garden which suns itself on a slope behind 
Farringford. On the way there are the ken- 
nels inhabited by an Afghan sheep-dog and 
the beautiful Siberian wolf-hound, « Karé- 
nina,» a granddaughter of one which belonged 
to the late Czar of Russia. She is a beauti- 
ful, picturesque creature, and was the con- 
stant companion of her master in his last 
walks over the Freshwater downs. Near by 
is a cluster of rose-bushes which awaken 
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guards the mouth of a subterranean way to 
France hidden somewhere beneath its smil- 
ing surface. There is a deeper interest in the 
little summer-house which faces the south- 
ern sunlight under the shelter of tall pines, 
where «Enoch Arden» and many another 
poem were bodied forth, and whence the 
poet, sheltered from all but balmy breezes, 


memories of «Maud»; and a little beyond 
there is the green wicket through which lies 
a way into the garden girt about with walls. 
From its position on the sloping hillside it is 
far fairer and more cheerful than the famous 
walled gardens of France; for one can see 
over its walls out into the meadows and 
park-lands beyond. In the spring and sum- 
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ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 


mer, when its lilies and roses awake to life, 
it is a little paradise of beauty and color, 
though desolate just now in its season of 
winter sleep. There is a small sheltered 
arbor in it where Tennyson often sat; and a 
little farther on there is another, into which 
the thick ivy roots have grown, which he 
himself fashioned for his wife when they 
first came to live in Freshwater. The air is 
ever mild and gentle in this sheltered spot; 
and here, where the aged poet once walked 
in days when driving east winds were abroad, 
to-day the littlest of all the Tennysons is be- 
ing wheeled along in his cradle asleep. A 
green postern at the far end opens into the 
Home Farm, through which, as one turns to 
reénter, there is framed a pleasant vista of 
the old garden under the ivy-covered lintel. 

«That is the terrace from which my father 
used to look at the stars,» remarked Lord 
Tennyson, as we emerged from the garden 
gate, pointing to the flat roof of one of the 
back rooms of Farringford. 

Vou. LV.—33. 


As we went on, two little boys came rac- 
ing along the gravel with their hoops: the 
elder fair-haired and blue-eyed, a Saxon lad; 
the younger with dark, serious brown eyes 
and an earnest face in which there broods 
something of his grandfather’s personality. 

During the forty years of his life at 
Freshwater, Tennyson made many memora- 
ble friendships. The first, and that of which 
least has been written, was his friendship 
with Sir John Simeon, whose seat of Swains- 
ton is an hour’s drive from Farringford. Sir 
John Simeon had entertained the greatest 
admiration for Tennyson’s poetry since the 
day when he was an undergraduate at Christ 
Church, and a fuller acquaintance had already 
sprung up between them from an introduc- 
tion brought about at Lady Ashburton’s 
house in London. It was on that occasion 
that Carlyle, referring in characteristic 
phrase to Tennyson’s classical inspirations, 
said to Sir John, as they walked home toge- 
ther, « There he sits upon a dung-heap, sur- 
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rounded by innumerable dead dogs.» «Eh,» 
said Carlyle afterward humorously to Ten- 
nyson, «but that was n’t a very luminous 
description of you.» 

The near neighborhood of a man like Sir 
John Simeon, in whom intellectual gifts were 
merged in an exquisite courtesy, was no small 
gratification to the poet. « During the early 
years at Farringford,» says his daughter, « it 
was one of my father’s great and frequent 
pleasures to ride or drive over in the summer 


— 


Tennyson’s presence so near them was a 
source of the greatest pleasure to Sir John 
and his family. 

«Mr. Tennyson’s visits were eagerly 
looked forward to by uschildren. He would 
talk to us a good deal, and was fond of puz- 
zling and mystifying us in a way that was very 
fascinating. He would take the younger ones 
on his knee and give them sips of his liqueur 
after dinner.» Meeting a little maiden of 
five in the road one day, Tennyson, to her 
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afternoons. The Tennysons sometimes came 
over to Swainston for a few days, and I re- 
member his being there on the wonderful 
July night in 1858 when the tail of the great 
comet passed over Arcturus. His admiration 
and excitement knew no bounds; he could 
not sit at the dinner-table, but rushed out 
perpetually to look at the glorious sight, re- 
peating, (It is a besom of destruction sweep- 
ing the sky!» 

« Little Lionel,» she adds, « was that same 
night taken from his bed to the window by 
his mother; and opening his sleepy eyes on 
the unaccustomed splendor, hesaid, ‘Mamma, 
am I in heaven?>» 


great entertainment, stopped her, and said: 
«Madam, you ’ve a damask rose on either 
cheek, and another on your forehead, rosy 
lips, golden hair, and a straw bonnet.» 

In another place Sir John’s daughter con- 
tinues: « From the misty dawn of early child- 
hood rises the first image of one who was 
to fill so large a place in my life and that of 
those dear to me. As I, not yet four years 
old, lay in my father’s arms, and he saic to 
me the ‘ Morte d’Arthur, there blended with 
the picture of the wild winter mere, and the 
mighty king carried dying to its shore, a 
vision of the man who my father told me 
lived somewhere among us, and who could 
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write words which seemed to me more beau- 
tiful than anything I had ever heard.» Such 
were the impressions of the child, and one 
may read in them 
something of the 
feeling which ani- 
mated that house- 
hold at Swainston 
when Tennyson 
was the friend of 
its master. The 
sentiments of the 
child grew with 
womanhood into a 
full and deep per- 
ception of the 
beauty of Tenny- 
son’s character. 
«I want nothing,» 
she writes in an- 
other place, «but to sketch the man as he 
always seemed to me—one of the noblest, 
truest, and most lovable of God’s 
creatures, and one who, even with- 
out the genius that has crowned 
his brow with never-fading 
laurel, must by weight of 
character and beauty of soul 
alone stand a giant amid Awe 
his fellow-men.» 3 
«I went,» said one, «dread- © 
ing to meet the man, for I 
loved his poetry; but I have 
come back loving the man 4°¥ 
even more.» Another, who 
still lives amid associations en- 
deared to her by memories that 
cannot die, and is better qualified 
than most to speak of Tennyson, her friend 
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in intellectual sympathy of thirty years, an- 
swered my direct question with a certainty 
in which there was no shadow: «To know 
Tennyson was to 

risk nothing of 

one’s feeling for 

his poetry; his 

personality far 

from reduced the 

effect of his po- 

ems. For he was 

a very great man, 

yet simple as a 

child; open-heart- 

ed and absolutely 

truthful, like all 

the Tennysons. It 

was impossible to 

him to say the 

thing that was 

not. He could not doit. It is not easy to 
speak publicly of him, for when he gave his 
friendship he gave it wholly, keeping 
nothingback,concealing nothing.» 

It was at a suggestion of Sir 

John Simeon’s that «Maud» 

was written, built up bit by 

bit, a richly wrought cas- 

, ket to hold a precious gem. 

The story is too well known 

to need repetition here. 

> Many fine lines of « Maud » 

iy coy Were written under the 

shelter of the great trees in 

Swainston Park; and one day 

Tennyson, in tribute to his 

friendship with Sir John, gave 

him a gift of rare value—no less a 

thing than the manuscript of «In Memo- 
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riam.» It was given on a day in 1855, while 
Tennyson was on a visit to Swainston. «He 
asked my father,» writes Sir John’s daughter, 
«to reach him a particular book from a shelf 
in the library, and as he did so down fell the 
manuscript, which Mr. Tennyson had put there 
as a surprise. I have always,» she adds, « felt 
grateful to him for the continual pleasure 
which it gave my father during the whole of 
his life.» 

Fifteen years more were to pass in high- 
souled intercourse between Farringford and 
Swainston, until, on the last day of May, 1870, 
«Sir John’s best friend, come to see him laid 
to rest,» walked sadly in the garden at 
Swainston, while in the house, in his coffin, 
the «prince of courtesy lay.» As he walked 
there, and his thoughts turned on the van- 
ished years, his heart spoke out in sorrowful 
tribute to his dead friend: 


Two dead men have I known 
In courtesy like to thee: 
Two dead men have I loved 
With a love that ever will be: 
Three dead men have I loved, and thou 
art the last of the three. 


In a hurrying age of self-seeking, jostling 


egoism, Tennyson’s capacity for pure and 
lasting friendship stands out as not the least 
element of greatness in his character. 

That Tennyson, like all men of rare and 
high-strung sensitiveness, was subject to 
moods of deep gloom is well known, nor is 
it in any sense remarkable. The soul which 
vibrates to the beauty of the world vibrates 
also to its gloom and pain. But his heart was 
open to let the sunshine in; the friends who 
knew him could always win him back to 
laughter from his grayest moods with an 
amusing story or a humorous repartee. 

«I shall never be happy again,» he said one 
day to Mrs. Brotherton; «nothing will ever 
make me smile any more.» « Well, then,» she 
said, « have one of these buns,» handing him 
one from a basketful she was carrying, and 
thereupon incontinently he laughed. « What 
he often said to me was,» adds Mrs. Brother- 
ton, in telling me this little anecdote, « that 
he had never been happy since he was 
twenty, and sometimes that he wished he 
had never written a line; but he owned 
that his dejection (only temporary, after all) 
was entirely due to the Tennyson tempera- 
ment, and was incurable by any amount of 
the materials of earthly happiness, which he 
quite acknowledged he had had his full 
share of.» 

Tennyson not only loved to hear a good 
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story, but had many of his own to tell. The 
following is an amusing example. The Far- 
ringford gardener, walking one day in a 
lonely spot near the downs, saw suddenly, 
to his great consternation, the form of a huge 
bear emerging against the sky-line. He was 
about to take to his heels in a panic when 
the bear, perceiving him, dropped something 
it was carrying, and cried out, with a gasp of 
relief, «Oh, dear! Mr.Smith, you did frighten 
me so!» Mr. Smith, recovering at this from 
his fright, recognized in the bear an acquain- 
tance turned amateur smuggler, and in the 
moment of discovery unaware of his terror- 
striking disguise. The object he had dropped 
was a cask of illicit spirits. There was, in 
fact, a good deal of smuggling carried on 
at that time, to which the so-called « Smug- 
glers’ Caves» in the cliffs near Freshwater 
Gate bear testimony to this day. 

A few doors beyond Dimbola, nearest the 
downs, ‘is «The Terrace,» a little property 
bought, with the adjoining fields, by Lord 
Tennyson chiefly to prevent his beautiful 
view from Farringford being obstructed by 
other buildings. It has been tenanted for 
years by the poet’s cousin, Mr. Fytche, once 
a great landowner in Lincolnshire; but in 
the old days between 1868 and 1875, when 
Mrs. Cameron lived near by, it was occupied 
by Mr. Horatio Tennyson, seventh brother 
of the poet. Mr. Tennyson spent his time 
chiefly in visiting the poor, and especially 
the sick, by whom he was greatly beloved; 
and his gentle, kindly personality is perhaps 
better known in Freshwater village than 
that of his great brother. He was Mrs. 
Cameron’s principal ally in establishing a 
reading- and recreation-room for the parish, 
which, like much else of her day, has disap- 
peared. The photographs she presented to it 
alone remain, and the visitor to Freshwater 
may see them on the walls of the village 
school, where they were hung by a former 
schoolmaster, who purchased them when 
the contents of the reading-room were sold 
at auction. Refined and gentle, with many 
of a poet’s qualities, Horatio Tennyson is 
remembered in Freshwater, not for great 
achievements or great powers, but for the 
simple sincerity®nd the unselfishness which 
characterized his life there. Tall and exceed- 
ingly handsome, he possessed in the same 
remarkable degree the full, rich voice of 
Tennyson and his brother Arthur. 

To Freshwater also came as visitors the 
poet’s sisters, Emily, once the betrothed of 
Arthur Hallam, and Cecilia, with her hus- 
band, Professor Lushington, whose brida! is 
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so beautifully commemorated in the epitha- 
lamium at the close of «In Memoriam.» A 
third sister, whom all her friends still know 
as Aunt Tilly, long made her home at Far- 
ringford. To Farringford, too, came Charles 
Tennyson-Turner, the brother «one in kind,» 
who married a sister of Lady Tennyson, and 
shared his brother’s early poetic life. He 
has left a record of his visits to Freshwater 
in his sonnet, «A Farewell to the Isle of 
Wight,» in which the very heart of the man 
speaks out. 


Silent I gazed upon our foaming wake, 
And silent on the island hills I gazed, 


As up the ebbing stream we bore, to make 

Our harbour, while the west athwart us blazed. 

Keenwere mythoughts: my memory wandered back 

To those fair shores, the Needles and the 
Downs— 

The happy woodlands and the little towns— 

For every day a new and pleasant track; 

How grieved was I those social walks to lose, 

Those friendly hands! The shadow of our mast 

And sail ran sadly o’er the fruitless ooze 

At sunset as between the banks we passed 

Of that tide-fallen river, speeding fast 

To land, and further from those fond adieus. 


His first volume of sonnets was a collection of 
great beauty and high merit, and there were 
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many in those early 
days who were dis- 
posed to rank him 
as high as his bro- 
ther Alfred—he 
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who first « under- 
stood the poetic 
sensibility of the 
younger brother, 
who gave him sug- 
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gestions, and who saw his first lines writ- 
ten on a slate while the rest of the family 
were at church,» in the days when Charles 
and Alfred Tennyson were lads in Lincoln- 
shire. But for many years after the publi- 
cation of these first sonnets he was silent. 
With whole-hearted devotion he and his ac- 
complished wife gave themselves up to min- 
istering to the necessities of an obscure 
Lincolnshire parish, happy in the thought 
that they were doing their duty. The vil- 
lagers well-nigh adored them for the beauty 
and devotion of their lives, and there are 
many still living who can tell of Charles 
Turner and his wife sallying forth, lantern 
in hand, in the dead of a midwinter night, 
to watch by the bedside of a parishioner 
dying of confluent smallpox so malignant 
that all his own relatives had fled from him 
in terror. « None who knew Charles Turner,» 
Miss Weld tells me, «can forget his quaint 
humor, tempered bya vein of sadness wrought 
in him by pondering much on the problems of 
life. As keen an observer of bird and beast 
and flower as his brother, he found in the 
fair harmony of nature the key to many of 
these problems; for while mastering all the 
latest discoveries of science, he ever loved 
to trace in the marvels they enfolded the 
guiding hand of God.» 

The life of Charles Turner was the life of 
a saint, wrought out in «loveliness of per- 
fect deeds.» Self-seeking, untruth, and the 
unbeautiful cravings of the world were as 
remote from it as sunlight is from darkness. 
An unkind word or thought was to him al- 
most inconceivable. His humility was as 
touching as it was utterly genuine. To those 
who appreciated or liked his poems he felt 
almost personally grateful, wondering that 
merit should be found in so slight a thing. 
He wrote thus once to a friend who had 
given him high praise: 


My low deserts consist not with applause 
So kindly—when I deem it so 

My sad heart, musing on its proper flaws, 
Thy gentle commendation must forego. 


«When I first met Charles Tennyson- 
Turner, I told him,» Mrs. Brotherton writes 
to me, «that when a very young girl an old 
college friend of his gave me that first thin 
book of his early sonnets, and I took it to my 
heart so fully that I never could bear to leave 
it at home, but carried it with me if I went 
on ever so short a visit. His wife told me he 
spoke of this with the deepest pleasure as 
: one of the sweetest things ever said to 

im.» 
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When, in later years, after a long interval 
of silence he sang again, his voice reflects 
the preoccupations of his life; but though 
those subsequent sonnets contain much that 
is of rare excellence, they undoubtedly fall 
below the standard of his earlier achieve- 
ment. That Tennyson thought highly of his 
brother’s poetry is well known. In his lines 
prefatory to his brother’s sonnets, to some 
of which he applied the term « exquisite,» he 
has told the world of his love and reverence 
for him: 

True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 


True poet, surely to be found 
When truth is found again. 


I have talked with many who knew Charles 
Turner, and I have never heard anything but 
good of one of whom no one.can recollect 
anything in detraction, anything evil or 
unpleasant. 

Another of the laureate’s brothers, Mr. 
Arthur Tennyson, still resides at Freshwater, 
to which he was an occasional visitor in his 
brother’s lifetime. A year or two ago his tall 
cloaked figure and striking face, which bear 
a strong family resemblance to those of his 
brother, were a familiar sight in the Fresh- 
water lanes. But time makes sad progress 
with those whose footsteps are passing into 
life’s twilight. In the summer of 1896 we sat 
in his beautiful old garden, under the lee of 
his favorite elder, and talked of his great 
brother, and the far-away time when they 
were lads together at Somersby. The check- 
ered sunlight lay on the grass about us, the 
great elms whispered overhead, and the mur- 
mur of his bees was wafted to us with the 
scent of summer flowers from the gay little 
garden beyond the lawn. His feeble eyes 
still caught glimpses of the world about him— 
a world with which his heart beat in respon- 
sive sympathy. True poet in soul, he sat in 
close touch with the personality of nature. 
Little changes in the breeze, the passage of 
summer clouds, shadows lengthening on the 
grass, —all those delicate, elusive hints of an- 
other life about him which are lost in the 
hurrying egotism of worldly affairs, —played 
on his sensitive being like the wind on Aolian 
chords. I felt that in all these things he 
shared his brother’s heritage. Once or twice 
he quoted lines of his own, but in the main 
he rolied out in his grand, organ-like voice 
numbers of others—now a splendid line 
from Byron, the hero of their youth, now 
the stately, pathetic beauty of «In Memo- 
riam,» now a sonnet of his brother Charles. 





ARTHUR TENNYSON. 
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Everything he touched in this way he 
touched with perfect understanding, skill, 
and sympathy; and in the roll of his splendid 
voice one understood what it meant to a few 
chosen friends to listen to a poem of Alfred 
Tennyson’s read by himself in those bygone 


days at Farringford. He asked me to read’ 


him his favorite poems, but especially to read 
from «In Memoriam,» and each line more 
beautiful than usual he himself would re- 
peat with enjoyment of its music. He asked 
me to read because his sight was already 
nearly gone. He drove with us, the day we 
left, to Yarmouth Pier, and for some time 
after the little steamboat had left her moor- 
ings he stood there, wrapped about like an- 
other Alfred Tennyson, a tall, strange figure, 
with the far-away look in his eyes of one 
who would see into the great infinite, beyond 
the near vision of sense. Just before we left, 
I was telling him of a former crossing here 
one night, and the striking spectacle pre- 
sented by a great African liner, with all her 
ports aflame, racing through the darkness 
out to sea. «Ah,» he said, with a break 
in his voice and a pathetic look in his dim 
eyes, yet realizing it all instantly as though 
the thing were before him, « how beautiful! 
how beautiful it must have been!» When 
I saw him again winter had come, cold and 
gray. 

Concerning his brother’s sonnet «On see- 
ing a child blush at his first sight of a 
corpse» he told the following story: 

« When we were lads at Somersby we used 
to visit Louth, where my grandmother lived 
—a dear lady who gave us bonbons and 
other comfortable things. One day when we 
went to see her—my brother Charles, my 
cousin Albert Fytche, and I—we were met 
at the door by a servant, who said to my 
brother: ‘Your grandmother is dead, sir. Will 
you come up and look at her?) So we climbed 
up-stairs, and instead of meeting the dear, 
stately old lady we were accustomed to see- 
ing, we were confronted with a corpse. 
Albert, who was the youngest of our party, 
blushed on seeing it, instead of turning pale, 
as might have been expected. My brother 
Charles Turner was deeply impressed by the 
circumstance, and almost immediately went 
into an adjoining room, where he wrote that 
beautiful sonnet of his, «On seeing a child 
blush» I consider it a wonderful achieve- 
ment for a lad of fifteen.» 

And thereupon Mr. Tennyson, in his deep, 
sonorous voice, and with uplifted hand,—a 
hand wonderfully strong and shapely for his 
age, —recited the sonnet in its original and 
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earliest form—like many of Charles Turner’s, 
not improved by subsequent revision. 

After the lapse of three quarters of a cen- 
tury the old words still linger in the memory 
of him who, an eye-witness at the scene of 
their composition, is now a blind and aged 
man, past the reading of printed books. «It 
is profoundly true,» he concluded, «poeta 
nascitur, non fit. I am an old man now— 
eighty-three years old; yet I have never 
been able to write anything to compare 
with those lines of my brother’s, written 
at the age of fifteen, though I could have 
wished it, and have some of the Tennyson 
spark.» 

From serious themes he presently passed 
to lighter ones,repeating,among other things, 
some nonsense rhymes from a book which 
had beguiled many an hour of his childhood. 
«It would be very pleasant to me,» he said, 
«if I could get that book again now in my 
old age. But, like many other things, it has 
gone. My father died when we were boys, 
and many of our old possessions were sold 
or scattered after his death.» Passing to 
later times, he continued: «When I was 
in Florence, Lytton,' then an attaché, was 
lodging with us. I recollect his coming in, 
one day, and repeating some lines of mad 
poetry composed by Nat Lee in a lucid mo- 
ment [sic], under the eye of his keepers. 
One was: 


«O that my mouth could bleat like buttered peas. 


What a juicy line! Another was a daring 
simile: 
« Like a damned potato riding on the blast. 


I do not think,» he added, laughing, « that 
anything better of its kind has been written.» 

His humor, strongly akin to his brother’s, 
is not the only marked characteristic he 
shares of the Tennyson idiosyncrasy. «The 
things which struck us most in Mr. Tenny- 
son,» an old friend of his writes to me, 
«were his absolute simplicity,—I know no 
word for it but childlikeness,—and his in- 
tense realization of the verities of the spirit- 
ual world, and consequently slight hold upon 
much which more common men think im- 
portant, his keen eye for and deep apprecia- 
tion of all beauty, his tender-heartedness, 
and his humor. He had a most happy knack 
of hitting off expressive descriptions. Some 
small children singing Christmas carols he 
called ‘gutter cherubim,) and of the ex- 
tremely harsh voice of a preacher he said, 


1 The Earl of Lytton, afterward Viceroy of India 
and her Majesty’s ambassador in Paris. 
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(It’s like a tiger licking a sore place.» Re- 
ferring to his likeness to his brother, my 
correspondent continues: «While staying 
with us at Cliveden he was often mistaken 
for the laureate, and asked by admirers to 
shake hands or patronize some concert or 
sale of work;» for though in the case of 
those who knew Tennyson well there could 
be no confusion of this kind, to the world at 
large he represented its conception of the 
Tennyson personality. «He had a magnifi- 
cent voice, whether in singing or reading 
or in his daily speech. He sometimes read 
us his brother’s poems, which was a great 
treat.» 

Like his brother, Arthur Tennyson loves 
to give each word he uses its due. His con- 
versation is as remote as possible from what 
Coleridge called « the villainous slang finer- 
ies of the day,» which pass for English in so 
many quarters otherwise respectable. Tenny- 
son often regretted that many words strong 
and beautiful in themselves had been vul- 
garized into incorrect or petty use. «They 
have stolen some of my best words from me,» 
he used to say. There is an amusing story 
of a grim rebuke he administered to a young 
lady who walked with him on the downs, for 
using the phrase «awfully jolly» as an ex- 
pression of her sentiments concerning the 
walk. 

One of the most interesting, as it is one of 
the most attractive, houses in Freshwater is 
the Briery. Many years ago, when old Little 
Holland House, where a great artist had 
worked and won fame, became no longer 
tenable, its occupants, Mr. and Mrs. Thoby 
Prinsep, and their illustrious guest, George 
Frederick Watts, R. A., came away to live 
at Freshwater. On a field here, of which Mr. 
Prinsep was the owner, Mr. Watts built the 
Briery, and the furniture from Little Holland 
House came to make its interior as much like 
the old house as possible. The Briery was 
for many years the Prinseps’ home, and Mr. 
Watts during this time spent at least a por- 
tion of each year here.’ In the meantime 
old Little Holland House, decorated with 
beautiful frescos by Mr. Watts, was pulled 
down, and Little Holland House as it exists 
to-day rose in its place. Mrs. Prinsep was 
a sister of Mrs. Cameron, one of those three 
Miss Pattles who were known as « Wit, Grace, 
and Beauty» in India. Tennyson was a fre- 
quent visitor at the Briery, which is but a 


1 Among the other occupants of the Briery in those 
days were two little girls, the granddaughters of Mrs. 
Prinsep, one of whom is now the Countess of Dudley, and 
the other Lady Trowbridge. 
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short walk from Farringford. «He took de- 
light,» says Miss Weld, «in reading aloud to 
old Mr. Prinsep the interesting letters which 
every mail brought him from his artist son, 
Mr. Val Prinsep, whilst the latter was engaged 
on his large painting of the ‘ Proclamation of 
the Queen as Empress of India,) which letters 
were subsequently published under the title 
of «Imperial India); and between Tennyson 
and the aged but accomplished gentleman 
and scholar who gave sixty years of his life 
to the service of India there was much and 
varied sympathy.» 

There was no less a communion of heart 
and thought between these two men of 
genius who found themselves such near 
neighbors in Freshwater—between Tenny- 
son the singer and Watts the painter of the 
ideal and the beautiful. Of Mr. Watts’s con- 
nection with Freshwater the most permanent 
record will be found in his pictures. Those 
familiar with its scenery will recognize it in 
many of them, and those who seek to know 
something of his friendships there will find 
it in his portraits of Mrs. Cameron and Sir 
Henry Taylor, of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, his 
wife and sons, of the Prinsep family, and of 
many of those great men who were alike the 
friends of the painter and the poet. Many 
of them are a principal attraction in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, to 
which they have been presented by the 
most generous and munificent of great 
painters. 

Before leaving, the Tennyson lover will 
perhaps like to stay a moment at the Briery 
porch, where a rosemary is growing with 
unusual luxuriance. It has grown up to its 
present proportions from a little sprig that 
was broken, many years ago, from its parent 
in the old garden at Farringford, by Tenny- 
son himself. He had just made an appoint- 
ment with a young lady who was then 
governess at the Briery to take her and the 
children for a drive to a neighboring farm. 

« You won’t forget?» she said at parting. 
« Forget?» he replied, breaking a little sprig 
from the rosemary. «See, here is some rose- 
mary for remembrance.» Then, seeing from 
her face that she did not understand the 
allusion, he smiled in his grim, gentle way, 
and said: «Oh, you ignoramus! you don’t 
know what I mean! Go home immediately, 
and read your (Hamlet) the moment you 
get in.» 

She read her «Hamlet,» but first of all 
planted the little sprig of rosemary; and 
under her solicitous care, and in spite of. 
some who laughed at her, saying it would 
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never grow, it took root and flourished. The 
old plant at Farringford which gave it life 
is long since dead, but another, cut from 
the rosemary at the Briery porch, has lately 
taken its place. 

The Briery in later days was let to Lord 
and Lady Kenmare, who came to live here 
for a time -from their beautiful home in Kil- 
larney, one of the most beautiful estates 
in the world. Tennyson continued to be a 
constant visitor at the Briery during their 
tenure, and his regard for at least one 
member of that household has been em- 
bodied in his poem to Mary Boyle, whose 
niece married his son Hallam, now Lord 
Tennyson. 

A narrow lane, which rural fancy has 
named «Love Lane,» into which the sun 
peeps furtively, passes up to the right of 
the Briery, and its quiet seclusion is typi- 
cal of those old Freshwater lanes the grad- 
ual disappearance of which Tennyson spoke 
of with regret. It opens out at the far end 
into the broad fields of Weston Manor, where 
lived Mr. W. G. Ward, the author of «The 
Ideal of the Christian Church,» and once fa- 
mous as a leader in the Oxford movement. 
Readers of Tennyson’s poetry will recall his 
lines written in memory of their friendship: 


Farewell, whose living like I shall not find, 
Whose Faith and Work were bells of full accord, 
My friend, the most unworldly of mankind, 
Most generous of all Ultramontanes, Ward, 
How subtle at tierce and quart of mind with mind, 
How loyal in the following of thy Lord! 


On a little knoll near it, in a situation of 
commanding beauty, is the cottage of Father 
Haythornthwaite, the Roman Catholic priest 
at Freshwater, in whose cheery, congenial 
society Tennyson was often seen during the 
later years of his life. 

A short way beyond, on a neighboring 
crest, is Hawkhurst, the home in the old 
Freshwater days of two who enjoyed no 
small share of Tennyson’s regard and affec- 
tion—Mrs. and Miss Weld. Mrs. Weld, who 
died in 1894, was a sister of Lady Tennyson. 

The Welds at one time owned Aubrey 
House, at Keyhaven in Hampshire, which 
commanded an extensive view of the Isle of 
Wight; and signals used sometimes to be ex- 
changed from its flat roof with Farringford, 
only a few miles distant, in answer to which 
the poet and his sons would go across by 
boat. Tennyson found pleasure in the society 
of his brother-in-law, who had traveled con- 
siderably and was a writer of some repute. 
He had a great love and admiration, too, for 
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Mr. Sellwood, his wife’s father, whose manners 
had all the charm of the high, old-world cour- 
tesy. Mr.Sellwood was often an honored guest 
at Farringford in those days when he lived 
with his other daughter in Aubrey House. 
After Mr. Weld’s death in 1869, the Tenny- 
sons persuaded his widow and only child, to 
whom the laureate was guardian, to take up 
their abode at Freshwater. A day seldom 
passed without a meeting of the two fami- 
lies either at Hawkhurst or Farringford; for 
though Mrs. Weld’s insistence on always 
being kept in the background has hitherto 
caused the omission of any mention of her 
in notices of Lord Tennyson’s friends, she 
was, from the days when they were neigh- 
bors in Lincolnshire, one of the nearest of 
those for whom he had a regard. He appre- 
ciated the attraction of her rare nature, and 
fully agreed with his wife in saying of her 
that «there never was a better sister, nor 
one who was more a sister to all she could 
help.» In later years she went to live at Ox- 
ford, where her house became the rendezvous 
of much of the best society it had to offer. 
The learned men whom she gathered round 
her found refreshment in talking with a 
woman whose charm of personality and 
fresh, bright, marvelous flow of happiness 
were among the least elements in her refined 
and beautiful character. She attracted toher 
side many to whom «society » in its ordinary 
forms was irksome, and she had the rare 
gift of bringing out in each mind with which 
she came into contact the very best and the 
particular best it had to offer. «To know 
her,» said one who spoke from the fullness 
of knowledge— « to know her was to love her, 
for hers was a.rare nature. She was full of 
intuitions, of beautiful thoughts, of graceful 
kindnesses, and of tender ways.» «She was 
indeed,» writes another, « one of those people 
to whom it was simply a pure personal grati- 
fication to be kind and helpful to all. Her 
strong, clear sense of duty and sincerity 
created the same virtues in others, and her 
charitable feeling was ever shown toward 
those who needed it. She was ready to make 
any self-sacrifice in order to benefit others; 
her whole life, indeed, was full of thought 
for others; and she was admired not only for 
her talents, but still more for her goodness; 
for she was one of the most perfectly gener- 
ous and unselfish women that ever lived.» 

« We remember her,» writes an old Fresh- 
water friend, «as the kind friend and neigh- 
bor whose place has never been filled since 
she left.» 

On some rising ground which overlooks 
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the peaceful little Yar where it broadens 
from a reed-bound streamlet into a tidal 
estuary is the parish church of Freshwater. 
Here, beneath its ivy-covered walls, under 
the shadow of whispering elms, or where the 
field flowers blow in the wind-ruffled grass, 
sleep the Freshwater dead of a thousand 
years. Over the altar, a little to the right 
of its stained-glass window, is a graceful 
figure of St. John, carved in white stone by 
Miss Mary Grant, and placed there by the 
aged poet in sorrowful memory of his son 
Lionel. One may read below it the words: 


In Memoriam, 
LIONEL TENNYSON, 
Second Son of 
Alfred and Emily, Lord and Lady Tennyson. 
Obiit April, 1886. 


In another place, on a white marble slab, 
there is a further inscription. 

Lionel Tennyson died on the voyage home 
from India, and was buried by the desolate 
shore of Perim, one of the most desolate of 
all in the whole world. He died from the 
effects of a fever caught while shooting in 
the jungles of Assam. He had gone out only 
a short time before, at the invitation of the 
Marquis of Dufferin, then Viceroy of India, in 
the hope of learning something of the great 


1 Lord Tennyson’s friendship with his neighbors the 
Camerons is spoken of in the article on «Mrs. Cam- 
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dependency with which his life had been con- 
nected for several years previously. He had 
already filled with distinction an appointment 
at the India Office, and had shown much real 
sympathy with and interest in the needs of 
the Indian people. But death overtook him 
in the flush of his career. 

A little below the monument to Lionel 
Tennyson is one erected somewhat later by 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson. The words come as 
a fitting tribute from a poet’s son. 

Outside, under the open heavens, the 
graves lie thick and close—stately marble, 
weather-softened stone, and nameless turf. 
The humble village folk sleep here, and by 
their side lie great admirals and soldiers and 
administrators, builders of the fabric of a 
great empire. 

Last of all, to Freshwater churchyard 
have been borne the mortal remains of 
Lady Tennyson, the faithful companion of 
the man whose spirit broods in gentle bene- 
diction over the little village, hallowing it 
for all time to the generations of English 
speakers to come. Men who think of him 
will think of her as a woman who typed 
those two sublime manifestations of human 
love which daily give men hope for the 
human future and heart of grace to meet 
the present of their lives.’ 
eron, Her Friends, and Her Photographs,» in this maga- 
zine for November.—THE EDITOR. 
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(NIGHT ON A DOWN-TOWN STREET.) 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


OT in the eyed, expectant gloom 
Where soaring peaks repose, 
And incommunicable space 
Companions with the snows; 


Not in the glimmering dusk that crawls 
Upon the clouded sea, 

Where bourneless wave on bourneless wave 
Complains continually; 


Not in the palpable dark of woods, 
Where groping hands clutch fear, 

Does Night her deeps of solitude 
Reveal unveiled, as here! 


The street, a hollow cafion carved 
In the eternal stone, 

Remembers not the rushing stream 
It anciently has known. 


The emptying tide of life has drained 
The iron channel dry. 

Strange winds from the forgotten day 
Draw down, and dream, and sigh. 


The narrow heaven, the desolate moon, 
Made wan with endless years, 

Seem less immeasurably remote 
Than laughter, love, or tears. 
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EDWIN BOOTH IN 


LONDON. 


BY E. H. HOUSE. 


I. 
ANXIETIES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


ray HE letters written by Edwin Booth 

4 in London during the theatrical 

season of 1880 and 1881, and pub- 

lished in THE CENTURY for De- 

: cember, 1893, give evidence of 
the oil tragedian’s inability to escape the 
depressing experiences which await all Amer- 
ican actors who seek for an English confirma- 
tion of their title to distinction. Among the 
many who have left this country with the ex- 
pectation of winning renown upon the British 
stage, few have come near a realization of the 
hopes with which they set out, or found it 
possible, even after long and persistent ef- 
fort, to secure a recognition commensurate 
to their standing at home. In most cases the 
higher the desert the deeper the disappoint- 
ment has been. Yet the ambition to shine in 
the land of Shakspere and of noble dramatic 
traditions constantly asserts itself, and the 
hazardous experiment is repeated year after 
year by artists of approved rank, who forsake 
their fixed course, put aside the certainty 
of large pecuniary gains, and renounce the 
popularity dear-to them, for the sake of 
tempting fortune in a field where the recom- 
pense of intellectual appreciation is not more 
valuable than in their own, and where the 
material rewards are so inferior as to be un- 
worthy of consideration. Neither the ex- 
ample nor the warnings of those who have 
gone before and have often suffered bit- 
terly are ever heeded. The spell must in- 
deed be powerful that could induce a man 
like Booth to break away from his prosperous 
career, and exchange the absolute assurance 
of brilliant and uninterrupted fortune for a 
term of trial and anxious doubt, the issue of 
which was dependent upon the caprice of an 
alien community. In subjecting his estab- 
lished fame to the foreign test, he exposed 
himself to chances that were far from even; 
for, on the one hand, he risked the possibil- 
ity, if not of failure, of a merely tolerant re- 
ception, which would have been to him as 
humiliating as the worst of failures, while, 
on the other, the extreme favor of his new 


judges could have conferred no such profu- 
sion of honors as had been lavished upon him 
for the best part of a lifetimeby his own people. 

But the longing was irresistible, and 
though the ordeal was in some respects 
severer than most of his friends could have 
foreseen, he passed through it manfully, be- 
traying no impatience with uncongenial sur- 
roundings, even when his artistic sensibilities 
were most rudely jarred. From the beginning 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was understood by the small circle whose 
sympathy was most needful to him, and be- 
fore the end his triumph was attested by the 
acclamations of the multitude. This final ac- 
knowledgment of his power was gratifying 
when it came, but the long delay was irksome 
to one whose control over audiences at least 
equal in-intelligence and cultivation to those 
he now encountered had for years been 
boundless and unquestioned. Actors to whom 
great successes have become habitual cannot 
suddenly find themselves regarded as sup- 
pliants for applause without some disturb- 
ance of their composure; and although it was 
not Booth’s way to complain or to show vexa- 
tion, there were periods when his discontent 
and dejection could not be wholly concealed. 
The financial barrenness of the undertaking 
was mere of an annoyance than he would 
have liked to admit except to those who 
knew how lightly any burden of personal loss 
would weigh upon him. He was happily free 
from pecuniary cares, but in the estimation 
of the broad theatrical world high achieve- 
ment counts for little unless accompanied by 
the ability to acquire money rapidly and abun- 
dantly. An actor’s position among his fellows 
is apt to be measured by the amount he can 
earn in a season; and no matter to what 
eminence a «star» has been exalted, the 
habit of applying the same criterion to his 
own reputation will always cling to him. No 
one who was acquainted with Booth will sup- 
pose that questions of profit or loss entered 
largely into his calculations while in London; 
yet with the remembrance that for a single 
performance in America he was accustomed 
to receive from five hundred to a thousand 
dollars, it was natural and inevitable that he 
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should feel chagrined to know that he was 
playing night after night to bare expenses. 
Outbursts of approval from the slender audi- 
ences were frequent and cordial enough to 
encourage him for a while in the belief that 
«the public was with him»; but the record 
of nightly attendance at the Princess’s 
Theatre gave little warrant for the hope 
that in the short time at his disposal the ex- 
pectation he had cherished could be realized. 

I had just returned to New York, after a 
long absence in remote parts of the world, 
when the opening of the London engagement 
was announced. Knowing from close obser- 
vation in previous years what had befallen 
other American actors in that city, and ap- 
prehending the possibility of an unsatisfying 
result in this instance, I desired that the oc- 
casion should not pass without an emphatic 
public declaration of the esteem in which the 
tragedian was held by his countrymen, and 
an equally emphatic assurance that; what- 
ever the outcome of his foreign enterprise 
might be, his position at home would always 
remain unchanged. A suggestion that an 


article to this effect be published in the 
« New York Herald,» in connection with the 
report of the début, was cordially approved 
by Mr. Bennett, who furthermore proposed 


that a critical review of the relative abilities 
of Booth and Henry Irving should be intro- 
duced. The outspoken editor had no hesita- 
tion in stating his belief that any comparison, 
justly made, must be to the advantage of the 
American actor; but it did not seem that the 
moment was suitable for an examination of 
this sort, and the original plan alone was 
carried out. The article called forth a letter 
from Booth, in which his first views of the 
prospect ahead are indicated: 


St. JAMEs’s HOTEL, PICCADILLY, 
Novr. 23d, 1880. 


My DEAR H—: Welcome home! I wondered what 


unknown friend had been roused up to Herald my 
claim, or right, to something better than the 
faint praises with which the London critics are 
vainly striving to damn me. I cordially thank 
you for standing so stoutly by me. You will be 
pleased to know that the public is with me, and 
that from many high private sources I daily 
receive the warmest congratulations and most 
flattering letters of acknowledgment. : 

If I can continue here through the Spring sea- 
son, I feel pretty certain that I shall get all I 
came for—an unequivocal English endorsement, 
after which I hope to try the German temper. 

If you do come to London next February, I 
hope you will find me still at the Princess’s — my 
present engagement terminates the sixth of that 
month. 


Again thanking you, and with renewed wel- 
comes and kindest regards, I am sincerely yours, 
EDWIN Booru. 


Before the end of the year his anticipations 
were somewhat modified, and he wrote in a 
less confident strain: 

Decr. 22d, 1880. 

My work is harder than I have be: n 
used ‘to, and I do not receive the support I need 
from the company. If I get no other benefit here, 
I shall learn to appreciate the good will that has 
always stood by me in the American theatres. | 
am not doing myself justice, though I am told | 
ought to rejoice at the warmth of the audiences, 
An excellent, worthy old fellow in the company, 
one of the ‘approved veterans of the London 
stage, assures me I draw a class of people seldom 
seen at the play in late years, and seems to think 
this a sufficient stand-off against the lack of 
bounty. But things cannot go on the same way 
forever. Spite of the applause, which is intelli- 
gent and well-directed, and hearty enough in all 
reason, everybody inside the business must know 
there ’s no money in the show, and the effect of 
this upon future engagements may be discour- 
aging. 

If I could have my own way in everything, it 
might be in me to command all the success I want, 
but I am too much a stranger to take the whole 
control. These frequent changes, allow- 
ing no fixed impression to be made, are not to my 
liking, but they are part of the burden, and can- 
not be avoided. It is a satisfaction to see the 
audiences accept each new part with increased 
favor. Though the newspapers are not cordial, 
the public is. Financial success, as we reckon it, 
is a thing unknown in this country. 


In February, 1881, I went to England, and 
from that time I was in close communication 
with Booth. His term at the Princess’s was 
drawing to a close, and the engagement with 
Irving at the Lyceum had not yet been pro- 
posed. He was frank in avowing that his 
hopes had been too buoyant, and had begun 
to regard the first half of his year of exile as 
little better than wasted. It was not long be- 
fore I heard him give free expression to this 
feeling in a memorable interview presently 
to be recorded. 

The illness of his wife had already become 
so alarming that he had little inclination for 
social diversions. His circle of acquaintance 
included most of the men and women distin- 
guished in art and letters, and he would have 
preferred rather to contract than to enlarge 
it. There was, however, one author and 
dramatist whom he strongly desired to know, 
but who was living in a seclusion which made 
access to him extremely difficult. Since the 
death of his friend Mrs. Seymour, Charles 
Reade had withdrawn almost entirely from 
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the world, and it was supposed by many that 
no intrusion upon his solitude was permitted. 
The idea was exaggerated, but as it was gen- 
erally credited, Booth had done nothing to- 
ward arranging a meeting. The following 
note of inquiry reached me «4 day or two after 
my arrival in London: 


DeaR H—: Here is a matter I will ask you to 
consider. I should be really ashamed for not 
paying my respects to Charles Reade long ago, 

had I not believed he objected to visitors. As you 
are living with him, you will know if he still‘shuns 
strangers. If not, will you take me there, without 
any formality or preparation? For the present I 
am not master of my time—always on the jump. 
But I hope for some freedom before the end of 
the month. 

Wish Mr. Reade could see « Lear» in the mean- 
time. 


During the spring of 1881 a cheering in- 
fluence came into Reade’s life, under which 
the gloom of his temper gradually gave way. 
He was induced to break his home-keeping 
routine by first going to a theater at which 
one of his own plays held the stage, after 
which he gladly accepted an invitation to the 
Princess’s. His interest was always great in 
everything that related to Americans, and he 
was especially pleased to welcome the « star » 
of the season, having in his boyhood fre- 
quently seen the elder Booth, of whose per- 
formances he retained a vivid remembrance. 
Early in March he witnessed a representation 
of « Lear,» to which reference is made in the 
following note from the actor, dated the 6th 
of that month: 


Dear H—: A very, very sick wife, and the wear 
and tear of my nightly strain (to say nothing of 
innumerable demands upon my time), make it im- 
possible, just now, for me to appoint a day. . . 
I’m sorry that Friday was the night that Mr. 
Reade saw me, for I was unusually disturbed then. 
I shall call on him, but not before I get through 
ny job at the Princess’s. 


On the evening in question, Mrs. Booth, 
who, notwithstanding her feebleness, often 
desired to accompany her husband to the 
theater, had been seized in his room by 
convulsions so violent that the physician 
who was hastily summoned seemed for a 
while doubtful if she could leave the place 


alive. Yet the tragedian’s self-control was 
such that, though « unusually disturbed,» his 
agitation was attributed to no exceptional 
cause by the spectators, but was regarded as 
part of the simulated emotion of the char- 
acter. Reade was deeply impressed by the 
impersonation, which, as was his habit when 
under the spell of really fine acting, he ap- 
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peared to accept as a reality, and not a fic- 
titious portrayal. His comments were not 
those of a critic, but of a sympathetic ob- 
server moved to pity by an actual revelation 
of human suffering. Even when the calls be- 
fore the curtain were answered, his thoughts 
clung to the heart-stricken king. « Poor old 
man,” he said; « they have broken his mind, 
but see how he holds his dignity.» 

In spite of the forbidding weather, un- 
usually harassing in the early part of that 
year, Reade made several visits to the 
theater in Oxford street, sometimes occupy- 
ing a box entirely alone— «to shut out Eng- 
land,» he said,—and, presumably, to let in 
Italy or whatever country might be in view. 
Thus he beheld «The Merchant of Venice,» 
concerning which he was ardently enthu- 
siastic to his friends. «I would not have 
missed Shylock on any account,» he declared. 
«The scene with Tubal is the biggest thing 
I have seen on the London stage this many 
a year» After dilating on the striking con- 
trasts of the famous dialogue, he remarked 
sententiously, « The London press is an ass! » 
This was at a time when Booth’s spirits were 
at their lowest stretch. «Am half dead just 
now,” he wrote, «with dyspepsia and raging 
headaches. My wife is steadily growing 
worse, and for two days past has been quite 
insane. . . . Theannouncementof the Lyceum 
combination knocked my business flat.» With 
the hope of giving his thoughts a less de- 
spondent turn, I sent him all I could recall 
of Reade’s eulogistic words, the perusal of 
which appeared to gratify him, and the ac- 
knowledgment of which came in this form: 


Mar. 29th. 

I wish Mr. Reade would say as much for poor old 
Shylock publicly as he does privately. No matter— 
I thank him most heartily for his good. opinion of 
my efforts. His judgment is to me beyond all 
price. 

It consoles me, too, for the necessity of playing 
Shylock at the end of this engagement. I would 
have made a different selection but for the miser- 
able poverty of Gooch’s resources. Nothing that 
I wanted to produce could be decently done; but 
the end is near. 


The falling off in attendance at the Prin- 
cess’s was no doubt correctly attributed by 
Booth to the announcement of his appearance 
at Irving’s theater. It was what every one 
expected; but, worn out as he was by domes- 
tic anxieties, each untoward incident added 
grievously to his discomfort. It seemed to 
his associates that he allowed himself to be 
unduly disturbed by this particular circum- 
stance, though it must be admitted that they 
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felt it pretty keenly themselves. As a solace 
to my own vexation, and not without the wish 
that it might afford some little reminiscent 
satisfaction to my friend, I took pains to pub- 
lish in a London evening paper a statement 
of the average annual income drawn by him 
in his tours through the United States, and 
to contrast this magnificent revenue with the 
vastly inferior amounts secured by British 
actors of the foremost rank. It was not the 
most delicate method that could have been 
devised for celebrating our countryman, but 
it suited the occasion, and it was soothing to 
be able to show conclusively that at least he 
had not come to England as a needy adven- 
turer in quest of gain. I am not sure that 
the story I told was credited on all sides; for 
the fact that an American actor’s customary 
earnings exceeded one hundred thousand 
dollars year after year was too stupendous 
to be accepted with unresisting docility. But 
I was careful to keep within bounds, and to 
assert nothing the accuracy of which could 
not be established in case of need. That 
Booth was ready to indorse my statistics may 
be shown by an extract from a letter dated 
March 29: 


Thanks for the clippings. You are quite correct 
in the figures. I look back now at my folly with 
self-contempt, to think what I might have done 
had I first banked my dollars, and built the thea- 
tre later — say now, for example. As it is, I 
have now lost all interest in management, « great 
revivals,» etc., and feel too tired to accept large 
offers for prolonged tours about our country, by 
which I could in a few years recover my losses. 


That the unfruitfulness of his English ad- 
venture had by this time made it desirable 
to put some limit upon his personal disburse- 
ments is apparent from another paragraph 
in the same letter: 


My expenses here are so terrific,— and will be 
increased if I remain through the season,— that 
I have resolved to move at the close of my con- 
tract on Thursday next. I have seen rooms, very 
comfortable and convenient, but not so cheerful 
as these, where I can live for less than half I pay 
here — and yet quite expensive. 


Il. 
MEETING WITH CHARLES READE. 


BEFORE the end of March the wearing labors 
at the Princess’s were finished, and he was 
relieved of a portion of his cares. «I am 
indeed very thankful,» he wrote, «for this 
idle month; wish it could be trebled.» The 
most distressing cause of disquietude re- 
mained, but he now had leisure to prepare 


for the series of performances with Irving, to 
which, as his mind recovered its elasticity, 
he looked forward with growing confidence. 
He was in a brighter mood than I had before 
seen him in England when he started to make 
the promised call on Reade; and the cordial- 
ity with which he was greeted banished all 
somber thoughts, for that day at least. The 
interview took place in the drawing-room of 
the pleasant house at Knightsbridge, de- 
scribed by its occupant in «A Terrible 
Temptation,» and lasted through several 
hours of the afternoon. Following an old 
newspaper habit, I noted most of what passed 
while the incidents were fresh in my memory, 
not with any distinct view of ever narrat- 
ing them in detail, but mainly to prevent 
certain facts and critical suggestions from 
escaping me. 

Those who knew the brilliant novelist are 
well aware that he did not ordinarily shine 
in society. He was more an observer than a 
talker, or even a listener—his partial deaf- 
ness making it difficult for him to participate 
in or follow a general colloquy. Of all celeb- 
rities hé seemed the least desirous to make 
himself attractive, and a more silent man 
than he in company could scarcely be found. 
Persons unacquainted with his works or repu- 
tation might have passed months with him, 
in constant intercourse, without suspecting 
that he was in any way distinguished above 
his fellows. On very rare occasions he threw 
off his habitual taciturnity, and discoursed 
not merely with animation, but with the 
earnestness and glow of an enthusiast. The 
faculty of arousing himself was not readily 
at command. Some touch’ of lively sym- 
pathy, some happy recollection, or the im- 
pulse to vindicate some cherished principle, 
was needed to spur him into full activity; 
but when thoroughly stirred he was easily 
the first of any circle in which he mingled. 
Without an effort, almost unconsciously, he 
held control; and while the career of his 
imaginative humor lasted the charm he ex- 
ercised was irresistible. 

I must hasten to guard against the sup- 
position that he was in his most luminous 
vein on the occasion I am attempting to de- 
scribe. If he had been, it would be beyond 
me to reconvey the magical effect of his 
speech. The flash of his singular magnetic 
power was visible only once or twice during 
the afternoon, when combating dramatic 
heresies odious to his judgment. But the 
meeting with a man whose genius had cap- 
tivated him was an inspiring relief to the 
isolation from which he had barely emerged, 
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and a stimulant to his long-dormant energies. 
jt awakened memories of the period when 
Junius Brutus Booth was still a commanding 
figure on the British stage, into which he 
plunged with ardor, relating incidents of 
probablyslight public significance, but deeply 
interesting to his guest, who listened eagerly 
while various familiar traits of his father’s 
personality were recalled. As a literal tran- 
scription of the conversation might be cum- 
bersome, I confine myself, at this point, 
mainly to the share of the aged author. It 
will be understood, however, that he did not 
maintain a continuous monologue, and that 
much of what he said was prompted by re- 
marks or inquiries. 

« You know,» he began, « what a round of 
the theaters would mean to a college lad up 
for the holidays. We don’t forget the acting 
of our youth, and from about 18301 had my 
chance at all that was worth seeing. Your 
father held his own when he appeared; there 
was no question about that, though his ap- 
pearances were few. He was not so grave 
as you, young sir—not whenI sawhim. He 
was full of life, full of fire, and made the 
others look tame beside him, though they 
did their best to bestir themselves, for there 
was no lagging in those days. They called 
Kean impetuous, but Booth was more so. He 
never waited for effects, not he, but sprang 
upon them the moment they were in his 
reach. Very few things escaped him. If his 
body was not moving, his eye was always 
busy. It went to its aim like a dart. Yes, 
the stage was all his own while he was on it. 
That was the time of reaction from the pomp 
and deliberation of the Kembles. Kean be- 
gan it, and Booth followed. Perhaps they 
carried it too far between them— high pres- 
sure, and no repose. They talked about 
Kean’s moderation at the end, but he never 
meant to be subdued. His strength failed, 
that was all. His spirit was always riotous— 
and superb. May I ask how it was with 
your father? Did he change after he left 
England?» 

Edwin suggested that his host had perhaps 
witnessed only such impersonations as de- 
manded constant force and activity. He could 
not concede that his father’s range was lim- 
ited to any single class of characterization. 

«Likely enough,» Reade admitted. « You 
see, passion and vehemence carry young 
critics away, and blind them to other quali- 
ties. Yet-it would spoil my remembrance of 
your father to think of him apart from his 
boldness and vivacity. Of course he knew his 
craft and how to choose his methods. Some 
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things, let me tell you, he had studied to 
good purpose. He did not trifle with Shak- 
spere’s lines. Blank verse came from his 
lips like music. You have the art, too—his 
example, no doubt. I wish you could restore 
it on our stage. Give our actors a metrical 
speech to deliver, and—endure it if you can. 
They either gabble away the sense or ham- 
mer the melody out of it, one or the other— 
or both. You have been taught better than 
that, my young American, and I congratulate 
you. I think, too, I caught an echo of your 
father’s voice in Shylock. I have a good mem- 
ory for voices. If I had the faculty of imita- 
tion, I could tell you exactly how he delivered 
some of his favorite lines. You have the same 
accent—the very same. With my eyes shut, 
I think you might lead me back to my place 
in the pit fifty years ago. 

« At the time I did not know much about 
the famous rivalry. Kean, I dare say, had 
worked hard for the first place, and meant 
to keep it, no matter how. Being in posses- 
sion, all the odds were in his favor. I doubt 
if the public ever gave Booth reason to be- 
lieve he could supplant the older man. When 
an actor gets his degree here, he is pretty 
sure to hold it as long as he has anything 
left in him. And Kean was a giant almost to 
the last. It seems fo me your father was 
better off in America than he could have 
been here. Kean could n’t touch him there, 
Iam told; and from all I learn, there is more 
to be proud of in an American reputation 
than an English. I have heard your father 
regretted England, but can you tell me why? 
For intelligence and judgment our public 
cannot be compared to yours; and for liber- 
ality, the highest winnings here look like a 
pittance beside yours.» 

It was explained that the era of great 
theatrical prosperity in the United States 
had not begun in the lifetime of the elder 
Booth. 

«Ah, but there was always the satisfac- 
tion of acting to people with brains. Do you 
think nothing of that? Upon my word, I 
wonder why such a lot of you come over to 
London without considering how your time 
and money may be thrown away. I am very 
glad, for my part; I see the best Americans 
without having to cross the ocean; but I am 
sorry for them. What phantom was it that 
brought Forrest here? A lusty cock on his 
own dunghill, he runs abroad into his neigh- 
bor’s barn-yard, and gets crowed down for 
his pains; and then he sulks, and tries to set 
two countries by the ears. I think myself he 
was badly treated. There was a great deal 
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to admire in him. People may say what they 
like about Macready’s superiority, but I can 
testify that Macready was not above taking 
the ‘business? that Forrest invented, and 
using it as long as he stayed on the stage. 
Some of the best points he made in‘ Macbeth) 
were Forrest’s, not his own. I don’t blame 
him for that any more than I blame Forrest 
for copying Kean’s effects. An actor is per- 
mitted to strengthen his parts, according to 
Moliére’s maxim. But Ido blame him for not 
offering a friendly hand to the stranger, and 
for letting his name and influence be so mis- 
used as to drive a savage-tempered hothead 
to frenzy. The responsibility for the blood- 
shed in New York does not belong wholly to 
the man who incited that riot. If the Eng- 
lishman who bragged of his cultivation had 
kept his arrogance and vanity in hand, in the 
first place, the catastrophe would not -have 
occurred. That is what I have always be- 
lieved and said.» - 

«The circumstances,» Booth remarked, 
«were exceptional in every particular. If 
the two men had not been just what they 
were, the quarrel would have taken no serious 
form. Forrest, I think, was not half so self- 
confident as he pretended, and that made him 
the more sore under reproach. A little kind- 
ness from Macready would have won him; 
but Macready had no indulgence for any- 
body’s faults, as I understand, and he made 
an enemy without caring for the conse- 
quences.” 

«Until it was too late,» said Reade; «he 
cared when it came to be a matter of life and 
death.» 

« Probably; and so did Forrest, I suspect, 
if the truth were known. The event was 
a warning, at least. No such thing could 
happen again.» 

« Do you think so?» Reade asked. «I hope 
you are right; but when a personal rivalry is 
taken up as a national feud, people lose their 
senses on both sides, and both sides will go 
wrong. I suppose they cannot stay wrong 
forever.» 

«Not with us,» said Booth. «If anybody 
in America remembers the affair, it is only 
to be ashamed of it.» 

«I am not surprised to hear that. I have 
more faith in the quick generosity of your 
countrymen than in the slow justice of mine.» 

«My countrymen have no cause to com- 
plain of your lack of justice, Mr. Reade. You 
should go and hear what they will say to you 
on that subject.» 

« Ah, yes; they would treat me well—very 
well—too well. I used to think of going, and 


have laid out many a plan with our friend 
here. Lectures—no! It would have been 
teaching my children to suck eggs. I might 
have read them a new story, or put a new 
play upon the stage. It’s too late now. Iam 
too old to go through such a round of hos- 
pitality as they would give me. I should 
never come back alive.» 

«I think you could indicate your wishes in 
that matter, and they would be respected.» 

«Impossible. A guest must not dictate the 
manner of his entertainment, and it would be 
ungracious to reject any welcome kindly 
offered. And even if I asked it, I should 
probably not be too well pleased to be left 
alone. Besides,» Reade added, with more 
seriousness than he had yet shown, «there 
is another consideration. I could not be at 
ease— it would go against my conscience—to 
accept what I should get in America, think- 
ing all the time of the niggardly way we use 
your people. You don’t remember, perhaps, 
what the Americans did for Thackeray. I do. 
And for Dickens, who had given them little 
reason to like him. He had many doubts 
about his wisdom in facing them again. | 
never had. They had shown what they were 
made of when, in spite of their unsettled 
grievances, they sent pity and help to Lanca- 
shire. I told Dickens his suspicions were un- 
worthy of him, and I am bound to say that 
one of the first things he did when he came 
back was to send for me to Gadshill and 
confess how wrong he had been. He spoke 
with tears in his eyes, and said he envied me 
—think of that!—envied me for being the 
first English author to win the American 
heart by keeping clear of injustice. He said, 
too, that from that time forth he would write 
for the whole of his race, which he had never 
done before. He meant this, I know, and he 
would have proved it if he had lived.» 

« We have no Thackeray or Dickens to send 
you,» Booth remarked; «but if we had, do 
you think their claim to gratitude would be 
denied?» 

«I judge from what I see,» answered Reade. 
«At least those who come in your line of 
work mostly get the cold shoulder. There 
was Jefferson, whose acting was the finest of 
fine art. Small satisfaction for him in Eing- 
land. Your brother-in-law, Clarke, had to 
fight tooth and nail only to get a place that 
was worth nothing compared to what he left 
at home. I admired his pluck, though I never 
could understand why he struggled so lard 
to gain so little. Your own case, if you will 
let me speak frankly, is-a very striking illus- 
tration of the cold-blooded indifference that 
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irritates me. Is it credible, I ask you, that 
the leading actor of England should visit 
America, and be received there as you are 
here? What have we given you? Only a cer- 
tain amount of fame, if I may call itso; and 
even that is probably grudged you by high 
and low in theatrical circles.» 

«I have no reason to think that,» said 
Booth. «If Irving had anything but the best 
feeling, he would not have made the opening 
for me at the Lyceum. I had no expectation 
of it. So far as I know, it is wholly his 
conception.» 

«He may have many motives,» replied 
Reade, «and they may all be good ones. It 
is a feather in his cap undoubtedly. If he 
makes a tour in America, and they say he 
thinks of it, his courtesy to you will turn 
out one of the luckiest hits of his life. Mark 
my words, his earnings, as he counts them 
here, will be doubled, at the least, in your 
free-handed country. I don’t say that this is 
in his calculations, —though it may be with- 
out any discredit to him,—but the result is 
certain. Your friends will not forget his 
service, or let it go unrewarded.» 

« Not if I can help it!» Booth exclaimed. 

«Surely; and so it should be. I think, 
also, that Irving may be conscious of some 
American obligations in the past. He owed 
a great deal to the industry and devotion of 
his American manager, Bateman. We know 
what he is to-day, and we believe his success 
is deserved; but he might have waited for it 
many a long year without Bateman’s helping 
hand. I have watched Irving since he first 
set foot in London, and I know that for four 
years he made scarcely a step ahead. Then, 
under Bateman, he went up like a rocket. 
They used to say the manager overdid it, but 
Ilike a man who will fight through thick and 
thin for his faith and his friend. Poor Bate- 
man! His championship cost him dear in the 
end. His last tilt in behalf of his leading 
man brought the stroke of heart-disease 
from which he died. I suppose Irving has 
not forgotten that.» 

«A man who can do a good turn is not 
the sort to forget one,» said Booth, with 
emphasis. 

«Let us hope so. Certainly I shall always 
think the better of him for what he is doing 
for you. May I ask what the plans are?» 

«Nothing is decided beyond the production 
of «Othello» You may not know thet I first 
had the notion of engaging the Lyceum, with 
Irving’s people, and giving a series of after- 
noon performances on my own account, just 
to set myself right with the public in several 


matters. My support at the Princess’s often 
did me more harm than good. Every one 
there wanted to be the star of the play, 
whatever it was. Miss was determined 
from the beginning to act her tragedy of 
(Ophelia) with my assistance as the lover. 
She had arranged it privately with Dion 
Boucicault, and nothing I could say would 
make her take the slightest interest in 
(Hamlet) or Shakspere. It was the same 
with others, and only a few, like old Ryder, 
were loyal and trustworthy all through. | 
wished to present myself, before going away, 
with a first-class company, though of course 
I did not expect Irving himself to take any 
part. The scheme as it now stands is en- 
tirely his proposition. He does not believe in 
theatrical afternoons. He suggested our ap- 
pearance together in ‘Othello, taking the 
two parts alternately. It was a great surprise 
to me. I could not have asked for anything 
better, or expected anything so good. The 
advantage is all on my side. I gain in every 
way, and any one can see that Irving runs 
serious risks.» 

«I don’t see that,» Reade observed; « but 
there are plenty of details too deep for me. 
Is anything besides‘ Othello on the cards?» 

« Irving has suggested ‘ Venice Preserved, 
but I have no fancy for it.» 

«Right you are! A fossil, in spite of its 
strong situations.» 

«Something has been said, too, about 
(Julius Cesar. It would cost a fortune to 
mount this in the Lyceum style, and I surely 
would not encourage the idea. I ought to be 
content with ‘ Othello,» which will run safely 
through all the time Irving can spare.» 

«Is it true that the prices will be changed?» 

« Doubled, I believe. Irving says they must 
be. That is one of the risks I speak of, but 
he is full of confidence. He does it more for 
my sake than anything else.» 

«Then I hope it will turn out well. What 
are the indications?» 

« Very good, I hear. I cannot judge my- 
self; the conditions are all different from 
what I am used to.» 

«I understand. We are too slow—and 
thrifty, I suspect—to run the swift American 
pace. Yet I can’t see why there should be 
such an amazing difference in your theatrical 
business and ours. The stories we hear of 
New York profits sound fabulous. I should 
say they were fabulous if I had not seen the 
returns of Wallack’s when one of my plays 
was produced there. A hundred pounds a 
night are nothing to you, it seems.» 

«Two or three hundred would not stagger 
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us,» said Booth, smiling, « nor four or five for 
a very great and special attraction. For 
several years the prosperous houses in New 
York considered one thousand dollars a fair 
average the year round. (Stars) traveling 
through the country, for whom the regular 
prices were raised, could sometimes draw 
much more.» 

« Were you at all prepared for the lower 
receipts here? » 

« Not really prepared. I was told what to 
expect, but paid no attention. Clarke said I 
should get nothing at the Princess’s, but I 
did not take his‘ nothing» literally. I thought 
I might count upon a thousand dollars a 
month at the very worst. He was right, 
however.» 

«I can’t make it out,» said Reade. « Your 
theaters are not larger than ours, and the 
prices of tickets are about the same. Yet I 
see the Adelphi or the St. James’s packed, 
with about one half the result that Wallack’s 
shows. It beats my arithmetic. You can’t 
get more people into a place than it will 
hold.» 

«We do that, too, sometimes,» laughed 
Booth. «But, as I say, you must come and 
find out all about it for yourself, Mr. Reade. 
Your audiences will be larger than the halls 
can hold, so you can study the problem under 
the best conditions.» 

« No, no; you tempt me to my destruction.» 
But the compliment greatly pleased the au- 
thor, who liked to hear such things said, 
though he affected a lofty indifference to 
praise. 

Renewed inquiries respecting the forth- 
coming production of « Othello» led to a dis- 
cussion of the power of Shakspere to attract 
in modern times, and a lament on Reade’s 
part over the abandonment of most of his 
plays. Beginning by expressing the opinion 
that a subsidized theater in England might 
be advantageous in keeping the neglected 
dramas alive, as the Comédie Frangaise gives 
permanent vitality to the works of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, he launched into the 
theme upon which he could always be elo- 
quent, and opened his heart in eulogy of his 
transcendent idol. It would be useless to 
attempt,a reproduction of what he said. The 
words put on paper would convey a very im- 
perfect impression of their effect as uttered. 
He had no rhetorical arts, nor even the gift 
of a good voice; but when his mind was filled 
with Shakspere, and he chose to hold forth, 
he could enforce assent to any theory it 
suited him to propound. The absolute self- 
conviction with which he spoke carried hear- 


ers away from their standpoints of judgment, 
and the mass of erudition at his command 
not only enabled him to strengthen many 
doubtful propositions which he sturdily main- 
tained, but for the occasion to make fallacies 
appear impregnable. 

As the afternoon drew to a close, the cur- 
rent of conversation grew livelier. Booth 
told, with spirit and merry humor, the story 
of his first impromptu appearance as Richard 
at a New York theater, in obedience to his 
father’s eccentric mandate—a story too gen- 
erally known to be repeated here. «I must 
note that in my collection of stage anec- 
dotes,» said the host. «I have a fine lot of 
them at Oxford. If you will come and see 
me there, I will dig you out some choice bits 
worth reading—some about your father, per- 
haps.» Booth answered that, for every rea- 
son, it would delight him to visit Oxford un- 
der Reade’s guidance. He knew what that 
meant from his brother-in-law Clarke. But 
he could not leave his wife a single day, and 
must forego the pleasure. 

«If you stay through the year,» Reade 
continued, « you might try Magdalen College 
at Christmas. We will hope for Mrs. Booth’s 
recovery long before that. She and your 


daughter might like the place, though | 


could not ask them to sleep inside. Our un- 
gallant founders forbade that. But by day- 
light my quarters would be at their disposal, 
and they could pass their nights at Mistress 
Davenant’s tavern, where Shakspere took his 
ease.) 

« That would be a treat indeed,» the guest 
replied; and he may well have said so, for 
Noél at Magdalen, with Charles Reade to 
summon and vitalize the traditions of the ven- 
erable college, of which he was a «learned 
and authentic fellow,» was an experience 
never to be forgotten by those who enjoyed 
it. @I looked,» added Booth, «for signs of 
the old English holiday spirit last year, but 
could find none in London. If it survives any- 
where, it ought to be in Oxford.» 

« You shall see plenty of it, I promise you. 
And with a cordial renewal of the proposition, 
and pledges of continued intercourse on both 
sides, the visit ended. But the two men never 
met again.' Booth would not go far from the 


1] mentioned to Reade, some days later, that | had 
made notes of this interview, whereupon he expressed 
a desire to see how the conversation looked « on cold 
paper.» His examination was laboriously minute, and 
I suggested that he was taking more trouble than the 
occasion warranted. «If you use my words,» he said, 
still poring over the memorandum, «I must be sure that 
I can stand by them.» He asked if it was quite fair 
to repeat what Dickens had told him in the freedom 
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suffering invalid, although a very brief and 
jllusive improvement in her condition after 
the removal to Weymouth street seemed to 
warrant another suggestion for his diversion. 
On April 6 he thus referred to the situation: 


. Thanks for your invitation. . . . «I’m 
not i’ the vein» for touring, even so short a 
distance as Richmond. While in this distressed 
frame of mind, waiting from day to day for some 
relief to this monotony, I can enjoy nothing. All 
I do in the way of recreation is for my daughter’s 
sake—dine out when she is invited, and go to the 
theatre now and then to brighten her up a bit. 

After a while, perhaps, I shall remind you of 
the drive to Richmond. I know I should enjoy a 
quiet dinner there with you two, were it not for 
this anxiety which I cannot subdue. 

My new abode is in some respects quite satis- 
factory. . "T is a cold house, and the chimneys 
smoke; but I can’t move my wife again, and there- 
fore must endure. 

Her mother arrived day before yesterday, and 
this relieves my anxiety somewhat. . . . When 
this way, drop in for a chat. ’T is not far from 
the Langham. 

Kind remembrances to Mr. Reade. 


From this time forth the records of Mrs. 
Booth’s decline grew more and more ominous. 
I give her husband’s last letter on the sub- 
ject, showing that as late as the middle of 
May he had not wholly prepared himself for 
the fatal result, and presaging events which 
were prevented from taking the expected 
course by the evidence, soon after the return 
to America, that the end was near: 


My DEAR H—: In vain havel attempted to « go 
for» you several times since you called; it seems 
as though my life here is to be kept in a ceaseless 
whirl. When not «on the go» I am obliged to 
play nurse, my wife’s reason having so far re- 
turned as to render her wretched unless I am 
with her. I fear I shall have to return with her 
to America at the close of my engagement with 
Irving,— at the end of June, I think,— but my 
engagements in the provinces will compel me to 
be back early in September. The parting will be 
dreadful, . but the doctor and her parents 
still think (and so do I) that ’t would be better 
to go with her, and separate there, than send her 
away with them. It’s a very hard choice to 
make... . 

Ill. 


“AN UNEQUIVOCAL ENGLISH ENDORSEMENT.» 


Tae latter half of April was fully occupied 
with preparations for the Lyceum perform- 


of private intercourse, but presently concluded that it 
would be « just what Dickens would like.» Afterward 
I handed the record to Booth, who was not at all curious 
about it. He had gone «to listen, not to talk,» and did 
not recall having had much to say. But when he read 
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ances. Booth and Irving were thoroughly in 
accord, and it was interesting to observe how 
keenly the American actor and ex-manager 
was impressed by his confrére’s excellent 
methods of stage direction. An extremely 
cordial feeling was exhibited by most of the 
company, though by certain outside coteries 
the alliance was not regarded with high 
favor. At the earliest announcement of Irv- 
ing’s plan, strenuous dissuasive efforts had 
been made by persons who saw, or affected 
to see, nothing but discredit and loss in the 
undertaking; and as these first devices proved 
unavailing, the subtler scheme was resorted 
to of circulating reports that Booth was dis- 
trustful of the Englishman’s good faith, and 
was seeking an opportunity for throwing the 
whole business over. Having once had to do 
with theatrical management in London, and 
being familiar with some of its mysteries, I 
foresaw the evil that must ensue if such 
rumors should gain sufficient strength to 
excite misleading suspicion; and although 
reluctant to add to annoyances already op- 
pressive, it was plain to me that Booth might 
suffer serious vexation, to say the least, if not 
put on his guard against the malicious in- 
trigue. Howthe necessary disclosure affected 
him appears from a note written on the 13th 
of April: 

DEAR H—: Iam amazed at what you tell me! No 
such idea has entered my head. Only yesterday 
I sent some music, for Desdemona, to Irving, and 
now await his reply to questions I asked concern- 
ing rehearsals, etc. 

Who the devil (sure ’t is a devil) has concocted 
this lie? Perhaps I ’d better see Irving at once 
about it. ’T is likely my wife’s illness, and the 
reports of her dying, have given the cue to some 
wiseacre or mischief-maker. I hope it will cause 
no trouble. 

I scratch in grt. haste — your note has this 
moment reached me, and I am called out. 


Being promptly confronted, the damaging 
stories were made harmless; but it was piti- 
able to discover how many agencies, inspired 
by various motives, had been at work to sow 
dissension. Irving’s over-zealous friends— 
those who professed, and perhaps really felt, 
an anxiety on his behalf—were not alone ac- 
tive. His rapid rise in the last few years had 
brought countless enmities upon him, and 
any cherished purpose to which he committed 
himself was sure to encounter bitter opposi- 


the lines referring to Irving, he seemed pleased that 
his grateful acknowledgment might be made public. 
He could not have supposed, nor could I at the time, 
that sixteen years would pass before his remarks would 
be brought to light. 
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tion. The ineradicable aversion of a faction 
to everything American manifested itself in 
eager cooperation, and even some of our 
tragedian’s own countrymen distinguished 
themselves unpleasantly by throwing in their 
mite of misdirected energy. It was not from 
any ill will toward Booth that these latter 
abetted the injurious proceedings: apparently 
quite the reverse. Resentful because their 
ardent expectations had not been realized 
during the engagement at the Princess’s, 
they now thought it would make them hap- 
pier to nurse their grievance, as they re- 
garded it, than to admit the possibility of 
reparation at another London theater. Bet- 
ter, from their point of view, that their 
favorite should retire in dudgeon than ac- 
cept the finest chance of establishing his 
fame that could be offered in all England. 
Thus, without the slightest unity of impulse, 
many parties joined in the endeavor to pro- 
voke discord by stratagems which, though 
unspeakably mean, might have imperiled 
the harmony of the enterprise but for their 
timely exposure. 

The caprices of popular opinion were never 
more curiously illustrated than by the con- 
tradictory estimates of Irving’s action at this 
time. The majority of observers recognized 
at once his friendliness and good-fellowship, 
but the small army of detractors pretended 
to discover in him nothing but selfishness and 
trickery. In their judgment, the prosperous 
manager was bent upon turning the personal 
misfortunes of the stranger to his own pro- 
fessional account, and exalting himself to the 
detriment of a foreign rival. The absurdity 
and injustice of these imputations would have 
been self-evident if rationally examined. In- 
stead of being a promising speculation, the 
adventure was rash to the extremity of im- 
prudence. The Lyceum was at its highest 
level of prosperity when Booth closed at the 
Princess’s, and was filled each night to its 
utmost capacity by the entertainment al- 
ready provided. Every one familiar with 
theatrical business knows the danger of al- 
tering a program during a term of success, 
and in this instance the alteration involved 
the unusual experiment of raising the rates 
of admission to a large part of the house. It 
was announced that in order to give the 
newcomer a reasonable share of remunera- 
tion, double prices would be demanded for 
all places except the pit and the gallery. This 
was at once resented as an unwarrantable 
invasion of popular privilege. The right of a 
manager to impose additional charges is one 
that the London public has always been slow 
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to recognize. In consequence of a memor:- 
ble attempt to enforce it in the early part 
of this century, Covent Garden Theatre had 
been wrecked by rioters. And now the 
Lyceum was flooded with protests from all 
quarters, threatening a general withdrawal 
of the favor that had so long sustained it 
if the objectionable levy should be exacted. 
Many persons in Irving’s position would have 
felt justified in yielding to such a storm of 
remonstrance; but from the moment his 
resolution was taken no sign of wavering 
was allowed to appear. 

There was another matter for considera- 
tion which would hardly be called dangerous, 
but which might have touched a prominent 
actor in his most sensitive spot. Irving had 
led the dramatic race in London for some 
years, and expected to hold the first place for 
many more. But among the types of fickle- 
ness and inconstancy which the world con- 
tains, that volatile essence called popularity 
stands supreme, and the strongest-nerved 
man might hesitate a little before inviting 
such hazards as the proposed combination 
might entail. Some of the greatest of Eng- 
lish actors have taken extreme pains to avoid 
them. Booth, indeed, had always been distin- 
guished for his efforts to secure cooperation 
from eminent artists; but his exceptional 
position in America justified a hardihood 
which others might not think it wise to 
emulate. Old playgoers who had witnessed 
many mutations of fortune on the London 
stage were heard asking in the clubs and 
coffee-houses if it might not be the whim of 
the multitude, or of a portion of it, to exalt the 
visitor unduly, and cancel for a time the just 
claims of the native tragedian. Such a re- 
volt would have proved nothing, and done 
no lasting harm; for it was not to be sup- 
posed that the freak of a wayward audience 
could permanently override the fair judg- 
ment of the community; but no event could 
have been more unwelcome to Irving than 
the conversion of his theater into a field of 
competition between himself and the Ameri- 
can, and any endeavor by injudicious admirers 
on either side to set up a rivalry would have 
destroyed the whole purpose of the friendly 
union, and led to lamentable, if not disastrous, 
results. 

Looking at all the possibilities of the case, 
I hold to the opinion now, as I did then, that 
Irving risked more than people supposed— 
more, it may be, than he himself took into 
full reckoning. I will not further enlarge 
upon what might have happened to his dis- 
advantage. As to his hope of gain, what was 
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it? He could win approval for extending a 
consoling hand to a distinguished. brother 
actor, and helping him to recover some of the 
equanimity he had lost through untoward cir- 
cumstances; he could commend himself to 
the good will of the American public, and set 
up a particular claim to its cordiality, in case 
he should visit the United States; and he 
could identify himself and his establishment 
with a Shaksperian representation of uncom- 
mon nearness to perfection. I do not see that 
there was anything else to his side of the 
account. He certainly was not so weak as 
to imagine he would outshine Booth, and 
add to his own reputation at the other’s ex- 
pense. Pecuniary benefit was out of the ques- 
tion. The profits of the combination could 
not be larger than those of the regular 
Lyceum performances at ordinary prices. 
There might be a certain pleasure in « taking 
the chances» of so novel an enterprise; but 
Irving was not the sort of man to whom the 
excitement of a gambling operation would 
be especially alluring. There is no evidence 
that he was moved by a single unworthy im- 
pulse. Though the trip to America may have 
been in his mind, it does not follow that he 
was sordidly influenced by expectations of a 
material recompense for his hospitality. I 
doubt, indeed, if he could have formed any 
conception in advance of the acknowledg- 
ment in store for him. Few Englishmen can 
understand, without convincing testimony, 
how intensely responsive to generosity the 
American people are. Charles Reade knew 
it by intuition, as he seemed to know many 
other things which he had never learned by 
experience. Irving’s knowledge came later. 
If he was actuated by selfishness of any kind, 
it was on behalf of his theater, to maintain 
the supremacy of which was always one of 
his dearest objects. An actor who is also a 
manager may care as much for the character 
of the productions at his house as for his per- 
sonal elevation. Booth had once been thus 
inspired, and had lost a fortune because he 
was more ambitious for the beautiful edifice 
he had created than for himself. To have it 
recorded that the most brilliant Shaksperian 
illustration of the day had been given under 
his auspices, and within his own walls, was 
doubtless worth more to Irving than any 
calculation of present or future remuner- 
ation—more, probably, than any renown he 
could hope to win by the impersonation of 
a which he was preparing with diligent 
study. 
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Reviewing all the circumstances, of which, 
before the consummation, the propitious 
seemed fewer than the adverse, it is a luxury 
to remember the superb result of the ven- 
ture. The first performance was an event so 
far beyond the common course as to arouse 
enthusiasm even among those who thought 
the days of ardor and sentiment had long 
gone by for them. I cannot bring myself to 
acknowledge an unqualified respect for the 
London play-house populace as a rule, hav- 
ing witnessed too many demonstrations of 
the density and ignorance, not to speak of 
downright brutality, of which it is capable; 
but I recall that the audience of that night 
was one to which the least emotional of Bri- 
tons might point with pride. Not that it was 
in any unusual degree aristocratic or fash- 
ionable, —these attributes would not have in- 
creased its worthiness for the occasion, — but 
it represented the very best intelligence of 
the community, artistic and literary; and 
while glowing with intellectual vitality, was 
most thoughtfully and sensitively apprecia- 
tive of the conditions under which it had 
come together. To describe the reception 
accorded to Booth is no more possible than 
to analyze the effect of a great victory upon 
the imagination. It carried everything be- 
fore it, like the rush of a stately river. 
Noisier welcomes I have heard, but never 
one more eloquent. It must have gone far 
to compensate the troubled stranger for the 
petty miseries he had endured. I think it 
shook him a little; for, though his acting was 
all his friends could have wished, a few devia- 
tions from his accustomed manner were per- 
ceptible in the early scenes, unaccountable 
except by the supposition of some overmas- 
tering strain upon his composure. And the 
plaudits were not confined to the first greet- 
ing. As often as he appeared, a wave of sym- 
pathy thrilled through the assemblage, and 
the house resounded with exhilarant accla- 
mation. Not till then had Booth received 
his just tribute from England. He had con- 
quered, and conquered completely, at last. 
Thenceforward through his brief engage- 
ment the tide of triumph rose steadily, until 
at the close he was made to feel that the 
purpose set forth in his letter of the previous 
November was thoroughly fulfilled; that he 
had obtained in the fullest degree «all that 
he came for,» and would carry away as his 
trophy, without the slightest drawback of 
a doubt as to its genuineness and sincerity, 
«an unequivocal English endorsement.» 
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BALLAD OF POVERTY ROW. 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


— old neighbors in Poverty Row, 
1) Why should we grudge to dwell with you? 
Pinch of poverty well ye know— 

Doubtful dinner and clouted shoe. 
Grinned the wolf at your doors, and yet 

You sang your songs and you said your say. 
Lashed to labor by devil Debt, 

All were manful, and some were gay. 


What, old Chaucer! a royal jest 
Once you made in your laughing verse: 
«No more goldfinch-song in the nest— 
Autumn nest of the empty purse!» 
Master Spenser, your looks are spare; 
Princes’ favors, how fleet they be! 
Thinking that yours was the selfsame fare, 
Crust or crumb shall be sweet to me. 


Worshipful Shakspere of Stratford town, 
Prosperous-portly in doublet red, 

What of the days when you first came down 
To London city to earn your bread? 

What of the lodging where Juliet’s face 


Startled your dream with its Southern glow, 
Flooding with splendor the sordid place? 
That was a garret in Poverty Row! 


Many a worthy has here, I ween, 
Made brief sojourn or long abode: 
Johnson, dining behind the screen; 
Goldsmith, vagrant along the road; 
Keats, ah, pitiful! poor and ill, 
Harassed and hurt, in his short spring day; 
Best Sir Walter, with flagging quill 
Digging the mountain of debt away. 


Needy comrade, whose evil star, 
Pallid-frowning, decrees you wrong, 
Greatly neighbored, in truth, we are; 
Hold your heart up and sing your song! 
Lift your eyes to the book-shelf where, 
_Glorious-gilded, a shining show, 
Every man in his mansion fair, 
Dwell the princes of Poverty Row! 
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AN IRIYA GARDENER. 


S a floral sensation the chrysanthemum 
may be said to have had its day; the car- 
nation is going, going; and seekers after nov- 
elty among flower-fanciers are sighing for a 
new flower to conquer. It is hardly known, 
even to foreign residents in Japan, that that 
land, which has given us so much of art and 
beauty, has lately revived the culture of its 
most remarkable flower, the asagao, our morn- 
ing-glory. For size, beauty, range of color, 
and illimitable variety there attained, this 
sunrise flower precedes all others, until its 
cultivation has become a craze which is 
likely to spread to other countries, and— 
who knows?—perhaps there introduce the 
current Japanese custom of five-o’clock-in- 
the-morning teas and garden-parties. 
Asagao, the morning flower, is more es- 
pecially Japan’s own blossom than the chry- 
santhemum, which, like it, came from China 
as a primitive sort of weed, afterward to 
be evolved by Japanese art or magic into a 
floral wonder of a hundred varying forms. 
We who know and grow the morning-glory 
Vou. LV.—36. 


as a humble back-yard vine on a string—a 
vine with leaves like those of the sweet 
potato, and puny little pink or purple flowers 
—are as far in the floral darkness as the 
Chinese, who know it chiefly as a wild thing 
of fields and hedge-rows, the vine of «the : 
little trumpets,» or the «dawn-flower,» that 
is entangled with briers and bushes for miles 
along the top of Peking’s walls. The old 
poetry and the old art do not seem to be 
permeated with it, as in Japan, where the 
forms of vases, bowls, and cups, the designs 
and paintings of the greatest masters, repeat 
the graceful lines of vine and flower, and 
scores of famous poems celebrate the asagao 
in written characters as beautiful to the eye 
as is their sound to the ear. 

The asagao was brought to Japan with 
the Buddhist religion, that particular cult 
of early rising. Scholars and priests who 
went over to study che new religion brought 
back the seeds of many Chinese plants. The 
tea-plant came then, and Eisai brought the 
seeds of the sacred bo-tree; and Tai Kwan, 
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The Morning-Glory 

Her leaves and bells has bound 

My bucket-handle round. 

I could not break the bands 

Of those soft hands. 

The bucket and the well to her I left: 
«Lend me some water, for I come bereft.» 


As the cha no yu, or ceremonial tea, be- 
came more the vogue, and was elaborated 
into an exquisitely fine and tedious art, the 
cultivation of the Chinese flower was ex- 
tended from exclusive temple precincts to 
the gardens of laymen chajins, and precise 
formule were laid down for the asagao’s 
part in these august ceremonies. Poems to 
its auroral charms were the regular product 
of midsummer cha‘no yu. Rikiu, the high 
priest and lawgiver to the tea-drinking hier- 
archy, tea-tutor to the Taiko, and arbiter of 
the severe etiquette and rigid simplicity of 
the cult, was an early amateur and enthu- 


£ ‘ 
ais? siast of asagao cultivation; and Hideyoshi 


a went several times to his teacher’s house to 
bet ie see his flowers, and his arrangement of one 
THE WELL-BUCKET, WITH KAGA NO CHIO’S POEM. 


the Chinese priest at 
the Obaku temple in 
Uji, who may have in- 
troduced the flower to 
Japan, was one of the 
first to sing of the asa- 
gao in graceful outas, 
classic poems which 
scholarly brushes re- 
peat to-day. « Asagaos 
bloom and fade so 
quickly, only to pre- 
pare for the morrow’s 
glory,» is Tai Kwan’s 
best-known verse. 

But the poem to the 
asagao is the musical 
hokku, or half-poem, 
the shortest form of 
Japanese verse, writ- 
ten by O’Chio san, the 
Kaga poetess. 

Asagao nitsurubetorarete, 
moraiye midzu 

(By Asagao bucket taken, 
begging water), 


the little hokku sings, 
and Sir Edwin Arnold 
has made this metrical 
translation or expan- 
sion of Kaga no Chio’s ; 
DRAWN BY C. D0. WELOON. 
verse: THE ENTRANCE OF AN IRIYA GARDEN, 
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asagao-leaf and one flower, a composition 
which became the favorite decoration of 
tea-rooms. That elaborate art of floral ar- 
rangement deals little with the asagao, and 
the Enshiu school cannot ordain thirty-eight 
ways of arranging this flower. As it wilts so 
quickly, the asagao is never used on felicitous 
occasions in Japan. 

For centuries the asagao 
remained the same trifling 
little Chinese flower, the 
chajins and the nobles of 
the Kioto court conserving 
the cult as their special 
appanage or prerogative. 
When daimios and their 
idling hatamoto (banner- 
men) began to grow it, they 
soon worked wonders in 
rival yashiki gardens at 
Yeddo. The asagao was ex- 
panded to two and three 
times its original size, took 
on rare tints, and began to 
border and band and stripe 
and powder itself with con- 
trasting colors. Each am- 
ateur was anxious to pro- 
duce new varieties, and no 
flower less than three inches 
in diameter was considered 
worthy of praise by the 
seventeenth-centuryflower- 
fanciers. At the:close of 
the last century cold wea- 
ther dwarfed the flowers 
and ruined all the Yeddo 
seeds, and asagao culture 
was out of vogue there un- 
til the Tempo period (1830), 
when the craze revived, be- 
ing at its height about the 
time of Commodore Perry’s 
visit. Princes, priests, and 
nobles, hatamoto and gar- 
deners, were all in the 
mad rivalry, and art and nature went their 
furthest in producing the eccentric double 
flowers that were immortalized in dainty 
little books of colored prints which are 
among the gems of Japanese xylography, 
too clumsily reproduced to-day. Plants and 
seeds were sold for great prices, the value 
of fourteen and eighteen dollars being given 
for even one seed. Naritaya, the Yeddo gar- 
dener, found a rival in Tonomura of Osaka, 
who sent his asagaos to a Yeddo flower-show 
by land, relays of coolies hurrying the plants 
along, that they might compete with the 
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marvels grown by the dilettanti of the sho- 
gun’s court. 

With the Restoration and the social over- 
turning that changed the daimios’ whole 
existence, scattered and impoverished their 
military retainers, the cult of the asagao 
died away again at the military capital. 


AN AMATEUR’S COLLECTION. 


Naritaya no longer had vogue, and the tradi- 
tions of the aristocratic art were maintained 
only by a few priests, retired and abdicated 
parents, and those conservatives whom the 
advancing era drove into more complete re- 
tirement. The late empress dowager, a 
conservator of many old customs and aris- 
tocratic traditions, and a gentle soul with 
a deep love of flowers, poetry, and art, 
kept up the culture of the asagao, and had 
always a fine display of flowers at her city 
and summer palaces during the lotus-time of 
the year. 
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Naritaya tried vainly to revive the fashion, 
and died in poverty just before the popular 
fancy began to turn again, in the summer 
of the war, and the asagao became the mid- 
summer craze of both masses and classes. In 
1896 asagao clubs were formed in Tokio, 
Yokohama, Osaka, and Kioto, and the old 
daimios, their former hatamoto and their 
sons, and all the parvenus of war-made for- 
tunes who wish one to think that they in- 
herited the asagao seeds and traditions from 
at least hatamoto ancestors, devoted them- 
selves to the cult. 

The morning-glory gardens of Tokio are 
at Iriya (within the valley), beyond Uyeno 
Park, grouped together along quiet bamboo- 
fenced lanes that bloom with banners and 
pennants through the gala asagao season of 
the year.- One must really love the asagao 
for itself to go to Tokio at the end of scorch- 
ing July or early August, and, spending the 
night there, rise with the dawn for the long, 
long ride across the city to the morning-glory 
gardens. The first time I did not leave the 
Imperial Hotel until half-past five o’clock; 
and with only one brief stop to rest the tan- 
dem of trotters, it took an hour for Sanjiro’s 
« strong friends » to get the jinrikisha to the 
Iriya quarter; and then we continually dodged 
returning jinrikishas with early flower-fan- 


ciers steadying pots of marvelous asagao: 
between their clogs, as they rode homewari 
from the early fair. The crowds had gon 
when we reached the gardens; the grea! 
flowers were beginning to relax, and the 
choice pots were all fluttering with poem- 
like strips of paper bearing purchasers’ ad- 
dresses. Another time Utaki was officially 
in charge, and there was no evading the 
four-o’clock breakfast, and a fast flight 
across waking Tokio behind a Hokkaido 
pony that must have been wanting exercise 
for weeks, and could barely be reined in for 
one look at the great pond at Uyeno, with 
its five acres of pink and white lotus just 
opening to the day. 

Then Iriya was the unique spectacle of 
Tokio’s floral year—such a gathering of 
gay, gentle, happy flower-worshipers as one 
would never expect to find anywhere now in 
Japan, if he believed half of the talk of 
treaty ports about the insolence, rudeness, 
and changed spirit of the people. It was real 
Japan, and all Japan; not another foreign 
face there; and my guide, the policemen, and 
a very few gilded youths were the only ones 
in European dress to mar the perfect Japa- 
nese pictures in those sunrise gardens. 

And there were the asagaos! Growing in 
pots, twining around and around four or five 
thin bamboos, the owa mono (great ringed 
things) of flowers, opening chalices three, 
four, five, and six inches in diameter, of 
every conceivable color. The great circles 
of flowers ranged from fairy iris and delicate 
orchid tints, through brilliant scarlet, carna- 
tion, and intense petunia shades, through 
purples, cornflower and cobalt blues, to the 
truly «midnight color.» Such gray-purples 
and red-purples; such soft, dull shades of 
rose, terra-cotta, brown, and gray; such 
hints and tints of mauve, fawn, and laven- 
der, of violet, heliotrope, lilac, and lemon; the 
soft grays of mist and fog and clouds, the 
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gray of black pearls, 
and grays half iri- 
descent,that shaded 
to the colorings of 
pigeons’ wings and 
Australian _opals! 
There was every- 
thing among these 
glorified asagaos, 
in this apotheosis 
of the convolvu- 
lus, that one could 
dream of—every- 
thing save the poor, 
common little pink 
and purple and di- 
luted indigo morn- 
ing-glory of an American garden, that very 
poorest relative of these noble Iriya flowers! 

And such variegations! The great corollas 
were star-rayed, striped, bordered, shaded, 
«brushed,» spotted, speckled, 
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were naturally combinations of the bright- 
red and white of the Japanese flag. There 
were grayish tones of uguisi, or «nightin- 
gale’s throat,» and pale biscuit shades that 
were exactly «mountain mushroom.» There 
were flowers of palest green « ice-color,» and 
of faint bluish « water-color»; and darker 
than the «midnight color» even was the 
«wet crow,» for what could be blacker? 
Many of the great corollas were fluted and 
crumpled and separated into great fluffy 
petals, like a double poppy. The very larg- 
est flowers measured six and a half inches in 
diameter, and most often these « grandiflora» 
were white, pink, or dark purple, or white 
with vivid crimson borders, and the leaves 
of their vines were usually long and halberd- 
shaped. 

Naritaya’s gardens have passed to other 
hands; his under-gardeners are proprietors 
themselves; and it is Yokoyama who, as dean 
of his corps, can now speak of 





splashed, mottled, and varie- 
gated in every way, colors merg- 
ing, dappling, and streaming 
down great corollas like the 
jewel-tints of transmutation 
ware. Often the shadow of a 
darker color partly eclipsed a 
lighter one with the sharpness of 
the earth’s shadow on the moon. 
If the colors were rare and 
lovely, the fit and pretty names 
that the Japanese sponsors 
gave these flowers added to the 
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asagao fashions before the Res- 
‘ toration. Marushin, who pro- 
duced the fine « pigeon-wing » 
color four seasons ago, has al- 
ways a wondrous lot of owas; 
but old Suzuki of the Kaika 
En(Flower-blossoming Garden), 
who so lately introduced « Bud- 
dha’s kimono » to asagao circles, 
is to me the master of asa- 
gaos, a typical gardener of old 
Japan—a serene, benevolent, 
courteous soul, whose manner 








pleasing effect. There were 
great white circles of flowers 
the rare pallor of which entitled them to such 
names as «frozen moonlight,» «Fuji’s snows,» 
«foam of the sea,» « dragon’s spume,» « white 
cascade,» «hoar-frost,» and «full moon.» 
«Melting snow» had an under-tint of —was 
it blue or was it green? while one flower with 
a faint blue-purplish band just within the 
edge of the great white corolla was «the 
moon’s umbrella,» the daintiest repetition of 
that pale halo around the moon which all 
people believe is a sign of rain. Yellow flow- 
ers are rare and usually small, and from the 
pale little «moonlight waves» and «dye of 
the dew» they deepened to « gold brocade,» 
«Buddha’s kimono,» «flag of Port Arthur,» 
and «Chinese general’s coat.» The whole 
family of dull grayish pink, or old rose, 
known as shibu (persimmon-juice) or kake 
(persimmon) color, are lately classed as 
Danjiro colors, from the shibu-colored robe 
worn by that great actor in a favorite rdle. 
‘Brocade banner» and «triumphant flag» 


NARITAYA'S CORKSCREW OR CORAL-BRANCH 
FLOWER. 


is so gentle and winning that 
one can easily believe that 
flowers, birds, and little children have nearer 
converse with him than with the brusque, 
more material folk of every day. It was a 
delight to linger on the edge of his veranda, 
when the crowds had gone, and to sip thimble- 
cups of his fragrant yellow tea, while Suzuki 
showed his water-color sketches of the beau- 
ties of past seasons, 
and the pressed 
specimens of won- 
drous large flowers. 
I bought his seeds 
by the handful, had 
him teach me how 
to clip and press the 
big owa, and did 
anything to prolong 
the causerie, to draw 
that kindly,cheerful 
old soul to talk on 
and on of his cher- 
ished pets, tell the 
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ways to meet their wants, and how to plant, 
to coax and pet and urge them on to fullest 
expansion, to newer and lovelier colors. 
When I told of the ridiculous figure our 
morning-glories cut beside his asagaos, Su- 
zuki said: «Yes; I know the Korean and 
the American asagao are little wild things, 
like weeds, not beautiful or worth growing. 
The Yokohama gardeners have bought many 
of my seeds to send to America lately, and 
you may soon have our asagao there» He 
entered at once into the humor of the thing 
when I gave him some morning-glory seeds 
I had gathered on the walls of Peking, and 
urged him to grow them for his next season’s 
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show, that he might amuse his visitors by a 
display of the savage and the civilized side 
by side—the Peking flowers to compare with 
the Tokio flowers, like the army corps of the 
two capitals, the contrast continuing to the 
same extreme between these peoples at every 
point. 

When one has spent a few early mornings 
in Iriya’s gardens, he who admits that he 
never knew the morning-glory before may 
think that he knows a floral thing or two. 
But he does not—not at all. He discovers 
that there is an art apart—an art within an 
art; that there are asagaos and asagaos; that 
the real cult is another thing, a finer and 
more intricate art than in the Taiko’s day or 
Tempo time; that Iriya’s asagaos are the mere 
popular, common garden variety, the flowers 
of the people. And one learns that there are 
asagaos for the masses and asagaos for the 
classes, differing quite as much as the court 
and the common language. The saying runs: 
« There are no celebrated flowers among owa, 
and no owa among celebrated flowers.» ‘The 
owa—in certain ultra-floral circles one must 
utter that word, and «Iriya» too, with a ri<ing 
inflection of scorn, or at least apologetical'y— 
are flowers for the Philistines, to whom !ere 
bigness is something admirable. « Any one 
can grow the owa; the fukurin’s the thing,” 
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one is told in dilettante gardens. « We flor- 
ists grow the owa,» said Yokoyama of Iriya, 
«and the amateurs grow the fukurin, and try 
to make them the fashion»—this with an 
accent quite as much his own. 

The fukurin (double circles), or kawari- 
mono (changed things), the superior flowers 
to the culture of which aristocratic amateurs 
address themselves, are the greatest miracles 
—miracles of a hundred forms—which Japa- 
nese floriculturists have achieved. Until the 
open flower-shows of the Jokyukwai (Morn- 
ing-glory Association) of Tokio and kindred 
clubs were instituted, one could know the 
fukurin only from rare books of prints, or by 
the chance acquaintance of some amateur. 
In such private gardens one 


owa’s triumphs, but 
their eccentric pet- 
aling removes them 
far from those sim- 
ple round corollas. 
Their creation and 
care demand all of 
an amateur’s atten- 
tion, although the 
fukurin retains its 
beauty until late in 
the day if brought 
in from the sun, 
and will often last 
through a second day. The amateur of asa- 
gaos does little else than attend to them 

during their season, and in that 


PEONY ON A STAND. 





would see the asagao no longer 
a long, winding, twining, grace- 
ful vine, but growing as a sin- 
gle drooping vine not one foot 
long, in the «Kioto style,» or 
as a stiff, stunted bush, in the 
short or «Osaka style» And 
such fantastic flowers grow on 
those. stems that one wonders 
how they can be morning-glories 
at all. They look like double 
poppies and pelargoniums, like 
carnations, honeysuckles, this- 
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) exhausting climate the series 
of daybreak watches and gar- 
den-parties in the-extreme hot 
weather leave him littlestrength 
for anything else. 

In their years of necromancy 
and meditation the amateurs 
have evolved a system of classi- 
fication for fukurins as difficult 
to master as the interlacing 
puzzle of the sects of Bud- 
dhism. Yoshida Sobei of Osaka, 
the great master of asagao cul- 








tles, tuberoses, gardenias, chry- 
santhemums, columbines, lu- 
pines, dwarf peonies, double iris, butterfly- 
and pitcher-plants; like orchids; like any- 
thing and everything but a morning-glory. 
In size and range of colors they repeat the 
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ture, divides the fukurins into 
four general varieties, each 
with as many subdivisions; but the Occidental 
brain flees from the multiples, and the gen- 
eral orders of the lion, peony, sparrow, and 
peacock are enough for an alien amateur 
to attempt to master in a single season of ex- 
perimental growing. The lion-flowers (shishi 
zaki) have long, thin, curling petals that sug- 
gest the lion’smane. The petals of the peony- 
flower (botan zaki) are broad and thick, and 
curl together in a ball like a compact double 
carnation. The sparrow varieties (suzwme 
zaki), often called kurumas or jinrikisha in 
Tokio, have the base of the five petals re- 
curved to form a little cup, like the hub of 
a wheel or a well-curb, around the stamens 
that are most often changed to petals. One 
such cup with its collar of petals may grow 
upon another cup, until there are built up 
those « two-story » and « three-story » flowers 
that are so intricate that one wonders if they 
are not the conceit of some artificial flower- 
maker gone mad. The peacock-flowers (ku- 
gaku zaki) have stiff central petals spreading 
widely like a fan or a peacock’s tail from a 
first circle of petals. 

The «cup-stand» (cha dai) declares itself 
plainly as a sparrow; but one has to appeal 
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to a connoisseur to know that Naritaya’s 
famous «corkscrew,» or «coral branch,» is a 
sparrow, too. The corkscrew was my will-o’- 
the-wisp. Marushin of Iriya assured me it 
was produced by some Kioto amateur; Kashu 


of Kioto said Marushin was its author; and 
Yoshida of Osaka said: «Every one knows 
that Naritaya first made that flower, thirty 
yearsago.» That same arbiter settled it, too, 
that the fantastic «tea-whisk,» with its fine 
filaments of « thread petals» exactly copying 
the bamboo whisk with which chajins beat 
their green gruel to a froth, is a lion, the 
creation of Tonomura of Osaka, thirty-five 
years ago, in his Garden of Autumn Fra- 
grance. Peony- and sparrow-flowers have 
been produced with their fantastic forms fur- 
ther embellished with circles of round petals 
pendent from fine filaments, the « wind-bells » 
swinging from pagoda eaves. This seeming 
culmination of the amateur’s art was first 
produced by Okubo, Kaga no Kame, daimio 
of Odawara in Sagami, the most famous 
grower among the men of 1830. After his 
success the fairy wind-bells were not seen 
again by asagao-fanciers for forty years, 
when Tonomura of Osaka found his loveliest 
flowers hung round with the pendent petals. 
Some of these flowers, so much the creation 
of man, become his dependent creatures, and 
there are flowers that cannot open without 
his aid, remaining tight cones or buds until 
they drop away, unless he fans or blows or 
shakes them open, or untwists their tightly 
wrapped petals with his fingers. 
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The owas of three, five, and seven different 
colors, grown on one short vine of as many 
branches, are wonder-flowers classed with 
fukurins; but one must go to Kioto and 
Osaka gardens to see these rare triumphs 
of the florist’s skill. The «seven changes » or 
«seven gods of luck,» are most often seen in 
that many tones of varying pink and purple; 
the «king of changes» has five flowers of. in- 
tense red and blue and variegated corollas; 
and the «nightingale’s song» has a white, a 
lilac, and a dark purple flower, all in even 
stages of unfolding at the same moment. 

Not content with such erratic and eccen- 
tric flowers, the amateur obtains eccentric 
leaves as well. Even owas have lance- and 
arrow-, halberd-, spear-, maple-, and arum- 
shaped leaves, mottled with white, yellow, or 
bluish patches; and for fukurins, the leaves 
are narrowed down to willow-leaves, to « wil- 
low-threads,» and 
even to «pine-nee- 
dles.» The leaves are 
curled andcrumpled 
and twisted until 
they are very like 
«dragons,» «sea- 
weed,» and «coral 
branches.» The 
larger leaves, be- 
sides being flaked 
and mottledin color, 
change their tex- 
ture. They take on 
down and spines; 
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they become finely wrinkled « crape-leaves,» 
or rougher «sand-leaves»; they assume a 
surface like shark-skin, grow bubbly excres- 
cences like the warts on a toad, and curl and 
pucker as if adraw-string ran round the edge. 

After the flowers and leaves come the 
stems, and the wizards twist and flatten them 
at will, toughen and straighten them, and 
give them every color, from downy white to 
dark purplish-brown. Most eccentric of all 
is the «ribbon-stem,» or seki-ka (under the 
stone), where it seems as though eight or ten 
ordinary vine-stems had been made to grow 
together side by side until there is a broad, 
flat stem two or three inches wide, a verita- 
ble ribbed ribbon, that disposes itself in easy, 
graceful curves against its trellis, and bears 
little tufts of pointed leaves and usually pink 
«peony »-flowers, growing directly from the 
body of the one great stem, like cactus-blos- 
soms. Often the seki-ka has twin flowers, 
springing in pairs of the same or different 
colors, and brocading the length of the broad 
green ribbon. 

The ribbon-stem was first produced by that 
Okubo, daimio of Odawara, who made the 
«wind-bells »; and to my persistent « How?» 
Yoshida Sobei would only shake his head and 
repeat what he had said about the «tea- 
whisk» and the «corkscrew»: «The asagao 
has a very changeable nature—one must 
study it» Another time I brought him to 
admit that if I planted five or six seeds from 
different-colored vines very close together, 
gave them plenty of water and a little 
ancient fish from the start, bound the young 
stems side by side in thin Japanese paper 
kept moist, maybe—perhaps—I might possi- 
bly get a ribbon-stem. «Is that the way 
Okubo got his first ribbon-stem?» I incau- 
tiously asked. 

« Ah! the asagao is a very changeable and 
curious flower—a very difficult flower to 
know»; and his eye wore a far-away look. 

After eccentric flowers, leaves, and stems, 
the wizards began their gtafting; and the 
asagao grows from potato-vines, grape-vines, 
chrysanthemum-stalks, and, last, from a rose- 
bush, taking on the characteristics of each 
plant it forms union with. There are so many 
amazing things to be seen in an amateur’s 
garden that after a while one loses all sensa- 
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tion of surprise. With a few mornings among 
such marvelous asagaos as are « prestoed » 
from fairy-land by that bluff old samurai 
Yoshida, —once chief of the Yokohama gen- 
darmerie, and now of Nagoya, —by Mr. Nino- 
miya, and by Mr. Oyagi of Yokohama, and 
among such leaves as gracious old Mr. Take- 
moto conjures up with surely just a wave of 
his magic fanand a rustle of his silken kimono 
sleeves, one is too sated with wonders and 
miracles to have an exclamation left for any- 
thing he may ever see in a Japanese garden. 
If only for the charming Japanese people with 
whom it brings one into acquaintance, the 
cultivation of the asagao gives one reward 
ten times over; and the sunrise garden-par- 
ties and five-o’clock teas of the morning have 
a charm that dawdlers will never appreciate 
until they have grown the asagao, until they 
have the true fever—have attended thirty 
such parties in thirty days. 

Growing the asagao is such a lottery that 
the seeds might well be excluded from our 
mails. Only two or three out of sixteen care- 
fully gathered and labeled owa seeds will 
surely produce the parent flower. One sows 
the «moon’s umbrella,» andreaps the « pigeon- 
wing,» plants the « brocade banner,» and may 
find Li Hung Chang’s yellow riding-jacket 
growing on that vine. Only fifty per cent. of 
fukurin seeds—sold at prices ranging from 
ten cents to one and two dollars each seed — 
ever grow at all, and only five seeds out of 
one hundred may be expected to produce 
fukurins. The raising of asagaos is a specu- 
lation that might lure a Wall-street man to 
such early-rising, midsummer madness. The 
manuals of information, both old and new, 
are lotteries as well, with their contradictory 
advice. I cross-examined forty-two people 
concerning this flower of the changeable 
nature in my year’s quest of it. Every one 
was willing to, started to, was just about to, 
tell me all about it, how to grow it, «to make 
the fukurin,» etc., when—the thread was 
lost, the conversation went off into the fog, 
the vague, the opaque, as the Oriental led to 
the Occidental his favorite will-o’-the-wisp 
dance. The asagao is the flower of Japanese 
flowers, the miracle of their floriculture, and 
one may best ascribe it to pure necromancy, 
and cease to question and pursue. 
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C¥GS S223 OR forty-five years Hepzibah 
SN, swe Rankin had been a pillar in 
oy SS the church. She had been 
5) 4, converted at an early age, 
7 fags joined then and there, and 

had been a consistent mem- 
ber for nearly half a century. The person 
most inclined to cavil at sect or religion 
could find no fault with Heppy as a profess- 
ing Christian; but from earliest youth she 
had shown a persistent and, her neighbors 
argued, an unnatural aversion to marriage. 
This seemed to be peculiar to Heppy only, and 
in no way attributable to heredity; for, as her 
father had been wont to remark concerning 
his family freak: 

« There ain’t, so to say, no old maids on my 
sides; and ef there hez be’n such on Mis’ Ran- 
kin’s, they was dead, where they ought er 
be’n, when I took up with her.» 

Probably every one in the small Arkansas 
town in which the Rankin family had always 
lived had, at some time or another, taken the 
recreant Heppy to account upon this pe- 
culiarity. Older brothers and sisters had 
labored with her, married, set an example, 
gone, and, without regard to the way their 
own matrimonial investment turned out, had 
invariably returned to renew the blessedness- 
of-marriage crusade. Younger brothers and 
sisters had repeated the family proclivities 
down to the last item; and even old colored 
Nancy, who occasionally came in to do odd 
jobs about the house, or «he’p in cleanin’- 
time,» had taken a hand to the extent of 
remarking: 

« Fo’ de Lor’s sake, Mith Heppy, yo’ better 
be lookin’ roun’, else yo’ gwine get lef’ on de 
bough, same ’s ol’ persimmin dat dey can’t 
no boy knock down.» 

Round and rosy and dimpled, acknow- 
ledged to be the best cook in the place, the 
very «helt of good nater,» as her neighbor 
Mrs. Snyder said,—although what «helt» 
meant, unless, perhaps, a handle, was mat- 
ter for conjecture,—the years slipped away, 
none bringing a suitor to suit Heppy. 

«Dat gal she seem soun’ on eb’ting else, 
but hit pear like she done plumb crazy on de 
projec’ ob ma’age,» declared Nancy. 

One by one, ministers_young and min- 
isters old, ministers married and ministers 
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single,—although it must be admitted there 
are few of the latter to be found in the 
fraternity, except the very young, or wid- 
owers,—had circled through Dodgeville in 
the Arab-like changes of their denomina- 
tion, seen Sister Heppy, admired her, and 
labored with her extraordinary attitude upon 
this subject, with more or less zeal and 
unselfishness, according as they were inter- 
ested personally or in the abstract, being 
single or already possessed of a helpmate. 
And each and all had been met by Heppy as 
rosy and smiling as the dawn, and as free 
from guile as yesterday’s rainbow. Heppy 
loved to talk, and she made no attempt to 
conceal her motives. She was always willing 
to discuss these with any one who was sufli- 
ciently interested to express any curiosity 
upon the subject; so it came to pass at an 
early stage of her spinsterhood that her de- 
votion to her mother became the recognized 
cause of her resolution to remain single. 

Mrs. Rankin, who sprang from Quaker 
stock, and who still showed traces of her 
origin in the neatly folded kerchiefs she al- 
ways wore about her shoulders, was a tiny 
little old lady, who, in the comprehensive lan- 
guage of Sister Snyder, « kep’ a-growin’ littler 
an’ littler, till ’t ain’t for me to say what'll 
be lef’ of her ef she hold on much longer.» 

It is possible that Heppy, who had inher- 
ited height from her father, and also an in- 
clination to grow stout with the passing 
years, may have felt An appeal to her mo- 
therly instinct as this reversal of their 
respective positions took place, becoming 
more and more marked as time passed. At 
any rate, she was a model of daughterly de- 
votion and fidelity, and the despair of family 
and friends whose domestic ambitions ex- 
tended beyond this limited sphere. And thus 
the Rev. Brother Henderson had found her 
when he assumed fhe pastorate of Zion 
Church in Dodgeville. 

Brother Henderson had become a widower 
just previous to his taking charge; and from 
the outset it had been plain to observing 
people that his eyes were fixed upon Heppy, 
greatly to the disgust of younger maidens 
and their mothers. 

«It do seem like a man never take what 
he can git,» said one mother of four mar- 
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riageable girls, two of whom had been in a 
state of matrimonial suspense for some time, 
« but always hanker after what he can’t have. 
Drat Heppy Rankin—an’ her money! Why 
did n’t she marry when I did? She ’s older 
’n me.» 

But making due allowance for the glamour 
which a sufficiency of the yellow metal usually 
casts over otherwise most unattractive ob- 
jects, Heppy’s qualities of heart and person, 
even when long past her youth, needed no 
bait other than their own worth. Moreover, 
it is just to suppose that the few hundreds 
she possessed, which seemed such a fortune 
in the poverty-stricken community about 
her, did not assume such majestic propor- 
tions to men who had presumably been a 
little way into the great world, and were 
therefore able to judge by comparison. In 
the face of this supposition, we may acquit 
the reverend brother of any undue merce- 
nary trend when, one day, he delicately led up 
to the subject of matrimony, and endeavored 
to impress Heppy with the advantages to be 
derived from that happy state. 

«It stand to reason, Sister Rankin, that a 
man is handy to have aroun’.» 

Heppy pursed her lips, which were rather 
full, and had always a distracting way of 
turning up at the corners. « Well, Brother 
Henderson, in the matter of totin’ in wood, 
an’ milkin’ cows, an’ odd-jobbin’ general, may- 
be—maybe. But boys is jes as handy, an’ 
can be bossed instead of bossin’. They ’s 
cheaper ef you hire, an’ ef you don’t—well, 
somehow er “nother I ain’t never had the 
same opinion, so to speak, of fathers an’ 
brothers an’ husbands that I hev of mothers 
an’ sisters an’ wives.» 

Brother Henderson considered this hereti- 
cal remark of Heppy’s for a moment before 
replying. It was startling, and by no means 
encouraging, to have this pattern of amiable 
virtue declare herself so plainly. 

«{ hope,» said he, striving to throw a hint 
of injured feeling into his tone—«I hope, 
Sister Rankin, you air not—air not a—a— 
vergin’ on woman’s rights?» 

« Why, no, Brother Henderson,» responded 
Heppy, placidly, and in no wise disturbed by 
the remark; «I ain’t, not a bit. I don’t know 
nothin’ "bout woman’s rights. I reckon I’ve 
always had all the rights I needed or wanted, 
an’ what I did n’t want nor need never give 
me no trouble. But I jes feel that away ’bout 
the opposite sect. Everybody ’s born with a’ 
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undertake to argy ’gainst them sentiments, 
Sister Rankin. They ’re as true as anything 
I ever heard. But—but—well,» he inquired 
dubiously, «don’t you think—that is, so to 
say—ain’t we all born with fathers, too?» 

« Not a bit of it!» said Heppy, decisively. 
«A father might of be’n dead an’ buried for 
the Lord knows how long before. That’s jes 
the pint. Our lives don’t, so to say, hinge 
on to a father. No more they do on toa 
brother or a husband. Husbands is acquired; 
but mothers—they’re born with. Ef ye lose 
a husband or a wife, there ain’t nothin’ to 
hinder ye from gittin’ another—prowidin’ 
they is willin’. But it’s different with a 
mother. They ain’t to be had for the askin’.» 

This was decidedly pointed, although said 
in the most generalizing way in the world. 
Brother Henderson coughed to relieve his 
embarrassment; and Heppy continued: 

« Now, there was paw. Paw ’s be’n dead 
near to five years, an’ I reckon paw was 
about as good a man as they make ’em. He 
never took a drop of nothin’ stronger ’n 
ginger tea in his life, an’ never took that 
exceptin’ for cramps; an’ a few years ’fore 
he died he got it inter his head he would n’t 
take no more of that. «I reckon it don’t 
make no difference whether it ’s ginger tea 
or whisky, says he, ‘so long ’s a man gits to 
likin’ of it So nex’ time he had cramps—he 
was subjec’ to’em—we give him peppermint. 
They was somethin’ ’bout any sort of mint 
that went ag’in’ him; so he took it after that, 
cause he said ’t was so pesky mean-smellin’ 
he knew he jes nachelly never could git up 
no appetite for it.» 

«He must of be’n a good man,» said Brother 
Henderson, relieved to have the subject 
brought back to solid and safe ground. 

« Paw was a good man,» acquiesced Heppy, 
heartily. «He never swore in his life. I’ve 
heard maw tell how, when they was married, 
he got sort of into the way of saying, «Oh, 
scissors!) Seemed so kind of innocent-like 
she never said nothin’ "bout it. But one day 
he fell down an’ run the sheep-shears into 
his knee. Laid him up for some time right 
in the heat of shearing, an’ he always limped 
more or less; took him more like rheumatiz 
"long late years, actin’ up in damp weather. 
He always laid that fall on to them shears to 
his havin’ sort of used scissors in an ungodly 
sense; so he never swore even that away 
after that.» 

« Re-markable!» ejaculated Brother Hen- 


mother, and that’s the thing I could n’t never’ derson. 


forgit.» 


Brother Henderson hesitated. «I could n’t 


«So ’t was,» assented Heppy, cordially. 
«But, good as he was, paw was tryin’. He 
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‘was so busy lookin’ after the big sins, an’ 
tryin’ to keep the ten commandments,— 
which I think he always done without, so to 
say, ever feelin’ really took to break none of 
’em, unless it was the third, in the matter of 
scissors,—that he sort of forgot bout the 
little things that ain’t jes to call sins—the 
little naggin’ ways, never bein’ pleased with 
nothin’, an’ thinkin’ everything might of be’n 
something else besides what it was. I reckon 
it ’s habit, or liver, or sour stomach that 
makes folks tryin’; but whichever one ’t is, 
it don’t make it no easier for them as is bein’ 
nagged continool. Now, maw she was always 
easy. Ef things did n’t suit her, she tried 
to look pleased an’ say nothin’. An’ she got 
jes drove into laughin’ off paw’s cross- 
grained ways. But he was the contrariest 
creeter! She could n’t never suit him. When 
I was borned, she said, he did n’t git over 
grumblin’ for a month to think I was n’t a 
bey; an’ when Zackariah come along-nex’, 
*bout fifteen months behind me, he said 


’*t was a bad year for boys. He’d read some-. 


thin’ or ’nother in the almanac that boys 
borned that year was bound to be unlucky. 
But sakes alive! ’t was jes the other way. 
When measles went through the family, he 
never had ’em; an’ ef anybody fell into the 
pond, ’t wa’n’t never Zackariah. Every other 
boy paw ever had went into that pond, fust 
an’ las’; but he seemed to be jes born lucky. 
An’ at las’, when he married Joel Towner’s 
only child,—an’ Joel worth more ’n paw ever 
was,—an’ when Great-uncle Emery Higbee 
lef? him his farm jes ’cause the only time 
he ever saw him—Zackariah bein’ then ’bout 
eight years old—he wore a little plaid wool 
scarf an’ red stockin’s, like great-uncle’s 
little brother Eliab used to (he bein’ dead an’ 
gone then nigh on to sixty year), why, paw 
jes give in then, an’ said he was beat. 

«But as I was a-sayin’, it ’s the little 
things that hurts jes as much as the big 
ones. I don’t know as Id any leavseder be 
stung by a bee than kicked by old ‘ White- 
face, ’ceptin’ of the bone-breakin’, maybe. 
An’ I’ve felt sometimes, ef paw had thought 
a little less ’bout the big sins, an’ a little 
more bout the little mean ways folks gits 
into, maybe he would n’t of be’n so wearin’. 
Course it ain’t for me—’t ain’t for any of us 
— to say the Bible might of be’n any different; 
but I never could he’p wishin’, so to say, 
they ’d of had more commandments, jes to 
make things a little clearer like. Now I 
wished thet right long nex’ to ‘Honor thy 
father an’ thy mother, it might of said some- 
thin’ ’bout ‘ Honor thy husband an’ thy wife, 
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that thy children may see thy good ex- 
ample,) or somethin’ like that. Ef it only 
had of said it, paw never would of got into 
»them naggin’ ways, an’ then how happy 
poor dear maw might of be’n. Seem like 
*t would of be’n easy ’nough to jes put that 
in ‘long with the commandments.» 

Brother Henderson got out his handker- 
chief, and made a pretext of putting it to 
vigorous use. He felt called upon to expostu- 
late with any member of his flock who was 
so far advanced in free-thinking as to hint 
at revising Scripture, and yet—Heppy! And 
she so good and earnest and honest, and so 
anxious after truth! Instead of the protest 
he had intended to make, he found himself 
trailing off very lamely into an apology for 
«paw.» In fact, Brother Henderson’s con- 
science pricked him a little bit; for he 
remembered there had been times when 
everything seemed up-hill work; when his 
small salary had been paid in potatoes, 
mostly of the «nubbins» variety, and frost- 
bitten turnips, and apples with « dry-rot» in 
them; and he had sometimes, —not often, to 
be sure,—under stress of many worries, 
spoken hastily to her who shared his hard 
work and anxieties. How uncomplaining she 
was, too! Looking at Heppy’s round, good- 
humored face, a vision of that thin, patient 
countenance came between, and for a minute 
he saw things through a mist. His wife had 
borne him seven children. How wan and 

_pale she was all the later years of her life! 

« And yet she must have been a younger wo- 
*man than Heppy—younger by half a score 
of years at least. For a moment he felt an 
unreasonable anger rise against this comfort- 
able, placid woman who, in shirking all the 
obligations of wifehood and motherhood, had 
kept herself fresh and comely when no longer 
young. It seemed so selfish; and yet, how 
unselfish Heppy was in all her relations to 
life! Almost as if this thought crossing his 
mind had communicated itself to her, she 
continued: 

«I’ve had lots of folks tell me I was livin’ 
a selfish life—all wrapped up in maw as | 
be. Well,»—with a sigh,—«I reckon maybe 
I have be’n. I ’ve be’n motherin’ her all the 
time. She ’s got so feeble now she sleeps 
a good deal, an’ I ’m glad to have her res’ 
that away. But whether I ’ve be’n selfish or 
not, I’m glad I done it. All the other chil- 
drun bein’ gone to homes of their own, who'd 
maw had lef’ ef I ’d be’n gone, too? Like as 
not she ’d had to live round ’mongst us: an’ 
I reckon some of the places would n’t be’n like 
home—more like teachin’ school an’ boardin’ 
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roun’; an’ maw’s too old to live that away an’ 
be happy.» 

« But ef you had married, Sister Rankin,» 
said Mr. Henderson, trying to assume a 
sprightly tone, «it would be’n different. 
You ’d had other duties—children, an’—» 

«Oh, yes,» interrupted Heppy; «an’ they 
would of had me, an’ maw would of had only 
a piece, same as she ’s got with all the res’. 
Seem to me, Brother Henderson, when a 
woman gits old an’ feeble, she ought to keep 
one child out of all she ’s had, who ’s hers 
yet, an’ ain’t divided up with nobody. Why, 
they ain’t one of the girls now that ’s even 
half maw’s. They ’re one half their hus- 
bands’, an’ one half their childrun’s; an’ maw 
sort of belongs to everybody, an’ yet is n’t 
really anybody’s but jes mine. Oh, no; I 
could n’t never of had it any different. She’s 
done so much motherin’ gittin’ us all into the 
world, ’t would be a pretty poor showin’ ef 
there was n’t one lef’ all hers.» 

This was discouraging, and Brother Hen- 
derson felt his wooing had not prospered. ; 
He was too good a man and too true a man, 
to begrudge Sister Rankin the elder the de- ; 
votion of her daughter’s life. Nevertheless, 
when, a few months later, it was rumored 
about that the old lady was failing rapidly, 
Brother Henderson would have been more 
than human if he had not secretly hoped 
that by and by, all in due and decent time, 
he might look for a reward for his patient 
devotion. 

In justice to Heppy, it must be said that, 
absorbed as she was in anxiety over the 
alarming condition of her mother’s health, 
these evidences of affection for herself, that 
were plain to all except her, seemed only 
the natural solicitude of a considerate and 
thoughtful pastor, who had himself known 
sorrow and loss, for one of his flock who 
was confronting the great mystery. But so 
plainly was his feeling understood by keen- 
eyed members of Zion Church that one of 
them, a match-making sister who deeply 
sympathized with Brother Henderson’s mate- 
less plight, made bold to squeeze his hand 
one Sunday after church, and say in a hoarse 
whisper, which seemed to the startled minis- 
ter to be perfectly audible all over Dodge- 
ville: « Heppy ’ll come to her senses as soon 
as—as soon as—well, pretty soon. You ’ll 
see »—nodding her head wisely, and bestow- 
ing upon him what she intended to be an 
encouraging smile. 

In the meanwhile poor Heppy was fight- 
ing her battle alone. As the end drew near, 
all the surviving brothers and sisters had 
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gathered from their distant homes; but to 
none would the devoted daughter intrust the 
slightest duty or give up the least portion of 
attendance upon their dying parent. Oblivi- 
ous to everything except her mother’s needs, 
Heppy’s world seemed narrowed down to the 
four walls of that sick-room. 

«She handles mother jes like a baby,» 
said the brothers; and one sister, who had 
always prided herself upon her family, —this 
sort of pride not being confined alone to the 
relatives of the truly great,—and who bit- 
terly resented Heppy’s persevering spin- 
sterhood as a possible reflection upon the 
attractive qualities of their womankind, even 
relented sufficiently to remark to an inquir- 
ing neighbor: 

«I feel to say that for a woman who never 
had no childrun to look after, Heppy ’s won- 
derful handy—a heap handier than I ever 
reckoned she could be. When mother ’s 
troubled for breathin’,—as she is a right 
smart bit,—Heppy lif’s her up like she 
was a baby, sets down in that there low 
' rocker of hers, an’ jes rocks her ’s ef she 
; was two years old instead of bein’ seventy- 
‘ two. It’s mighty cu’yus. The first time I see 
her do it I jes had to rub niy eyes; for with 
mother bein’ so little, ef it had n’t be’n 
for her white hair I should of thought cer- 
tain ’t was some child she was rockin’. An’ 
she sings to her, all the good old tunes mo- 
ther thinks a heap of—‘Rock of Ages, 
(Jesus, Lover of my soul,) an’ «On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand.» Seems like Heppy 
was the mother, and mother was the child.» 

All these things, coming to Brother Hen- 
derson’s ears, touched that good man might- 
ily, and he prayed fervently that night that 
the blow which was about to fall might be 
softened to that loving child. 

And it seemed almost as if the prayer was 
answered; for when he called, as usual, the 
next morning to inquire, Heppy met him 
cheerfully. 

«Yes, mother ’s asleep,» said she in so 
nearly the same tone in which she had often 
before imparted the same information that 
he was about to ask if there was any change 
when she continued: «It was jes ’bout sun- 
rise. I ’m mighty glad ’t was. Oh, I was 
prayin’ ’t would n’t be in the night, in the 
dark, for her to go alone—without me.» 
There was a little catch in her voice. 
« We ’ve always be’n together so. But the 
birds was singin’, an’ the sun comin’ up, an’ 
everythin’ looked mighty cheerful. Mother 
jes lifted her head a little, an’ says, ‘Is it 
mornin’?) An’ I says, « Yes, mother dear; it’s 
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mornin’.» That was all. 
then like a baby.» 

The minister had taken her hand in both 
his. He it was who, with a voice broken with 
emotion, and with tears coursing down his 
cheeks, said: «Sister Rankin, you teach me. 

‘\I’ve be’n a minister of God for thirty years, 
)but you ’re teachin’ me what a Christian’s 
faith is in time of trouble.» 
To the neighbors who came to assist, 
Heppy preserved the same outward expres- 
sion of fortitude. The only noticeable differ- 
ence was that the familiar word « maw » had 
been abandoned. Death had dignified the 
little figure up-stairs into « mother.r 
« Why, no,» said she; « thanky kindly, but 
I’ve done it all myself. I wa’n’t never one 
of them who believed we oughter jes run 
away from our dead, so to say, an’ leave ’em 
to be took care of by strangers. I reckon 
I could n’t have nobody but me touch 
mother now, unless ’t was one of the girls. 
They ’ve got a right to; she ’s theirs, too. 
But they felt some as you do, an’ I’m glad 
they did. I did n’t. She ’s jes the same to 
me—so little an’ so weak. Not jes the same, 
maybe. The mother part, the lovin’ part, 
ain’t there no more. But there ’s the heart 
that done the lovin’, even ef it is still; an’ the 
lips that done the kissin’—they ’re there; an’ 
the hands that done the work —they worked 
mighty hard for us all; the only thing they 
ever felt sorry "bout was to think they 
could n’t do no more. No;I’m goin’ to take 
care of mother as long as she needs. I feel 
to do it. She’s jes the same mother to me 
—always.” 
Brother Henderson outdid himself in his 
funeral oration. Every one admitted this. 
The children of the dead woman came to him 
afterward with tearful praise, and most of 
his church members told him it was the best 
preaching he ever did—all but Heppy, and 
her praise would have been best of all. She 
_only said: «Thanky kindly, Brother Hender- 

son. You done you’ bes’. But I reckon no- 
.body’s bes’ was jes, so to say, good enough 
‘ for what mother was.» 

One by one the brothers and sisters went 
to their respective homes. Heppy had been 
cordially urged by each to go with them. 
This one had that inducement, that one an- 
other. «She needs the change,» said the 
sister whose praise was usually grudgingly 
given; but again Heppy was obdurate. 

«You all mean jes as well as you can, 
an’ I’m as grateful as if I went, an’ maybe 
more so; but I reckon I won’t be lonesome 
here. Mother ain’t gone so far away I can’t 


She went to sleep 
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feel her in the old place where we ’ve always 
lived. She ’s jes in the nex’ room. They ’s 
only a door between. I reckon you all think 
I ’m gettin’ to be a spiritualist, but I ’m 
as orthedox as I ever was; only maybe I ’m 
nearer to seein’ how folks turns spiritualist, 
now I ’ve lost somethin’ myself. They ain’t 
nobody goin’ to hunt for what they ain’t lost; 
an’ spiritualism is jes nothin’ more ’r less 
than hungry hearts tryin’ to make believe 
they ain’t lost anythin’, or tryin’ to fetch 
heaven down to humanity—one. But that 
ain’t my way of thinkin’. I want humanity 
to go to heaven, an’ I believe mother is in 
heaven. I reckon she ’s there this minute, 
younger than any of us, an’ happier than she 
ever was. I would n’t have her here again, 
leavin’ such a place as that! But she’s jes 
as much alive in my heart as she was las’ 
week. Her goin’ out of the house ain’t taken 
her out of that place. An’ I believe that ’s 
what the Bible means when it says anythin’ 
*bout the dead bein’ alive. No; 1’m goin’ 
right on keepin’ house here, so’s you all can 
have the old place to come back to. Mother 
always says she did n’t want us to stop livin’ 
when she died.» 

So she took up the threads of life again, 
trying bravely to handle them in the old 
way. But this was impossible. Her autumn 
roses faded, her plump figure showed signs 
of shrinking flesh, and the corners of her 
mouth, that had always turned up so laugh- 
ingly, took on a mournful, downward droop. 
Heppy was lonely. One day she said to 
Brother Henderson, who, watching her yearn- 
ingly, and marking the signs of change with 
anxious eye, nevertheless knew the time was 
not yet at hand for any advances from him, 
«Brother Henderson, I ’ve be’n thinkin’ a 
heap ’bout your childrun lately.» 

A thrill of expectancy shot through the 
good pastor’s mind. 

« Yes,» she went on cheerfully, and with- 
out embarrassment; « bein’ so lonesome since 
mother went away, I ’ve be’n wonderin’ ef — 
your quiver bein’ so full, so to say,»—the 
corners of the mouth went up for a moment 
in the old-time fashion, — « you could n’t lend 
me one.» 

The Rev. Henderson tried to keep the 
tremor of joy out of his voice as he re- 
sponded: 

« Why, Sister Rankin, ef anything | ’ve 
got ’ll make you any happier—you ’re wel- 
come to everything, and—and—» He was 
about to add something to the effect that 
he would be glad to be included also, but 
bethought himself in time. After all, what 
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greater encouragement could a man desire 
than to have the woman of his choice, mature 
and honest, ask for the keeping of one of his 
motherless little ones? He knew Heppy too 
well to believe she would ever give up the 
charge. But she went on, quite unaware of 
these innermost thoughts of his: 

«Yes; I ’ve be’n thinkin’ ’bout it for a 
right smart spell. You know, I’ve had Nancy 
come to live here—she’s chored for us off an’ 
on ever since I was little, an’ she ain’t got 

‘nobody, neither. Now there ’s your little 
‘Phebe; could I take her?» 

Heppy was simple and direct in her ques- 
tion, and Brother Henderson answered her 
as simply in the affirmative. 

«Of course,» she went on, dropping her 
hands idly in her lap,—she was always busy 
with knitting or sewing, — « ef she should n’t 
git wonted here, well, I reckon I ’d have to 
think of somethin’ else. I said I wa’n’t goin’ 
to be lonesome after: mother was gone; but 
sayin’ ain’t doin’, an’ I ’m jes lonesome 
enough to die sometimes!» She spoke with 
unusual vehemence for her, but immediately 
remembered herself, and continued in a sort 
of musing tone: «Pheebe ’s ’bout the size 
mother was. Does she like to be rocked?» 

This question was asked so abruptly, and 
with such vivid interest, that the Rev. Hen- 
derson was puzzled. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, while visions of his dead wife as he 
had seen her for so many years, sitting in a 
low rocking-chair with a baby on her breast, 
arose before him. What a procession of little 
white-robed figures had passed through those 
motherly arms, each making room for the 
last comer! He found it difficult to answer. 

« Why, as to that, Sister Rankin, she ain’t 
had much chance to like it since—since— 
well, they was four smaller ’n she was.» 

Heppy looked at him wistfully. «It must 
of be’n awful hard for her to—to go away 
from ’em—jes every one needin’ her so 
much! Must of be’n mighty hard! Now, 
’t was the other way round with mother. We 
all was growed up—a heap better able to 
take care of her than she was us. I reckon 
you ’ll think that was a funny question for 
me to ask—’bout whether Phebe liked to 
be rocked. It ll soun’ jes silly for me to 
say, but I’m a min’ to tell! » 

As she stopped, evidently waiting for 
some encouragement, Mr. Henderson said, 
with honest conviction, «I reckon you 
could n’t say anythin’ silly, Sister Rankin.» 

« Well, maybe ’t ain’t, so to say, silly; but 
't is queer. I ’ve thought, ef I could have 
Phoebe to rock every night, ‘long ’bout bed- 
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time, or jes ’tween daylight an’ dark, maybe 
I could make believe ’t was mother back 
again, an’ I would n’t feel so lonesome.» 

« Which?» ejaculated Brother Henderson, 
in bewilderment; and Heppy went on apolo- 
getically: 

«It begun this away: "Bout six years ’fore 
paw died, maw had inflammation of the 
lungs.» (The old colloquialisms came natur- 
ally enough together in this juxtaposition.) 
« An’ after that was over, for a right smart 
spell she seemed to have trouble breathin’, 
sort of like asthma. She could n’t lie down 
nights—could n’t breathe that away. Soafter 
paw ’d go to bed she ’d stay in the settin’- 
room, in the big rocker, an’ I’d set up with 
her. An’ one night she said she seemed to 
feel easier, breathe better, as long ’s she 
kep’ rockin’,—sort o’ fanned her an’ kep’ 
the air movin’,—but it jes wore her all out 
keepin’ the chair goin’. So 1 said, « Why, maw, 
I’ll rock ye, an’ mighty glad to do it. Why 
did n’t you say so sooner?) So I kep’ the 
chair goin’ with my foot, like a cradle. That 
went all right for a short while; but by an’ 
by she said, ef she could only lay on her side, 
sort of turn roun’ on it to res’ her—her 
back got so mighty tired an’ hot ’gainst them 
feather pillars. Well, I turned the idee over 
for a spell to fin’ some way out, an’ then I lit 
on to the projec’ of jes holdin’ her like I 
would any little tired-out body that could n’t 
be easy no other way. SoI put a big blanket 
roun’ her, picked her up, an’ set in the chair 
myself. Maw said ’t was certainly ridiculous 
—old woman like her bein’ rocked! But I 
kep’ right on, an’ said I did n’t ‘low ’t was 
anybody's business but ours, an’ the p’int 
was, did it ease her up a little? After a 
little she stopped frettin’, an’ dropped off to . 
sleep, an’ slep’ till daylight. I was that . 
thankful! » 

«It must of be’n hard for you, Sister 
Rankin.» 

«Me! Myph!» There was a world of self- 
scorn in Heppy’s voice. « Why, I was healthy 
as a turtle anyway, an’ what ’d a little thing 
like that matter tome? But it made a heap 
of difference to her. So I jes got into the 
way, an’ she got into the way, bein’ so rested 
an’ easier; an’ we kep’ it up for that trouble 
of breathin’. Then she seemed to come down 
with old-fashioned consumption. I reckon 
she always had it more or less, for she was 
mighty ailin’ an’ puny, an’ kep’ me worried 
to death ’bout her, though paw never was. 
He said old-fashioned consumption was the 
sort folks lived longer with than they did 
without. But law! That did n’t hinder me 
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knowin’ I could n’t never feel to be sure 
whether she was goin’ to las’ the year out 
ornot. An’ so, when she had them low spells, 
I’d jes take her up out of bed, an’ rock her, 
an’ sing some of the old hymns. She got a 
heap of comfort that away—though we had 
to be powerful careful never to have no 
rockin’ goin’ on when paw was around, for 
fear he ’d be wearin’. But when he died 
there wa’n’t nobody left to home but us; an’ 
so we kep’ it up, she gittin’ littler an’ feebler 
till it seemed like I could feel she was lighter 
every time I hefted her. She died that away 
—in my arms, jes rockin’. So that was the 
main reason why I wanted Phcebe.» 

Heppy looked at him deprecatingly; but 
Brother Henderson had received a blow. It 
was not interest in the living, but memory 
of the dead, that had prompted her request. 
He felt he could not let it pass without an 
attempt to show her that, while love for the 
departed and proper grief were seemly, they 
might be carried to such lengths as to be- 
come an injury to the living. So he said 
kindly, for he felt he was handling a bruised 
place: «Sister Rankin, Phoebe can come an’ 
stay with you, an’ welcome, as I said; but I 
feel to speak some words to you "bout the 
sinfulness of undue mournin’. «The Lord 
giveth, an’ the Lord taketh away. Blessed 
be his name!» Our lamented sister in God 
had lived a long life, an’ she was ready, an’ 
God took her. He did n’t cut her off short 
in youth. She was jes full of days. His 
ways air right. I reckon you done your duty 
as a good an’ dutiful chil’ to her. whilst she 
was alive. But now, dear sister, your duty 
is plain to the livin’. The dead bein’ done 
with labor, our labor for them is done, too. 
I wished you ’d felt to want Phoebe for her 
own sake an’ good—or for mine—than jes 
because she was the size for you to make be- 
lieve your departed parent was back ag’in.» 

In an instant the generous tears had 
started to Heppy’s eyes. «There!» she ex- 
claimed, «I knew ’t was selfish, an’ I had 
oughter known better; but somehow, I al- 
ways be’n motherin’ mother, an’ it seem like 
I got to have somebody to keep on motherin’, 
now she ’s gone.» 

Brother Henderson rose in his eagerness. 

« Sister Rankin— Heppy—the Lord’s han’ 
has be’n laid heavy on me, as I reckon you 
know. It’s took a mother out of my home,— 
a good, lovin’ mother, —an’ it’s lef’ six little 
childrun, besides Phebe—all needin’ mother- 
in’. Ef you could come to’em, Heppy! I’ve 
prayed the Lord to turn your heart to’a’ds 
us, an’ I hope—I hope he heard it!» 
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Heppy looked frightened and anxious. 

« Why, Brother Henderson, I could n’t, so 
to say, go over there; but I ’ll take any one 
of the res’ to keep the chil’ company, so she 
won’t feel lonesome with jes me.» 

The minister groaned. «Oh, Heppy, take 
’em all—take me; I’m lonesome. J need 
comp’ny ‘long my road o’ life, where I ’m 
tryin’ to do the Lord’s work. Don’t you 
reckon you could, Heppy?» 

Heppy gasped. «Qh, Brother Henderson, 
I wished you had n’t! "T was Pheebe I wanted.» 

« An’ you did n’t want me!» Mr. Hender- 
son tried to speak resignedly, and even play- 
fully, but it was hard work. Heppy saw it, 
and her tender heart ached. She could not 
marry him, and yet she could not make 
trouble for him, he had had so much sorrow. 
So she managed to stammer out a few words, 
disconnected, to be sure, and intended only 
to solace, not to encourage. 

«I ’m sorry, Brother Henderson—I ’m 
mighty sorry, but—well, le’ ’s don’t talk 
*bout it no more—not now.» And he, gath- 
ering hope from the last two words, bright- 
ened perceptibly, and went his way. 

Phoebe came, but Heppy was resolved not 
to yield to her longing to rock her in the 
twilight hour. So adamantine was this res- 
olution that at that time she always en- 
sconced herself in a high, straight-backed 
chair, where she sat rigidly erect until the 
hour of temptation was over. But Heppy had 
lost her spring and youthfulness. Little 
things tired her, and her interest in the 
world was gone. She attended every service 
at the church regularly, and tried to busy 
herself as usual with good works. She made 
Phoebe a dress and some aprons, and knitted 
mittens and stockings for the minister’s boys 
'—humble offerings from a penitent heart. 

:But all the saps of this goodly tree were 
. setting earthward; its summer was over. 

One day she surprised Nancy by appearing 
in one of the soft white dimity neckerchiefs 
that her mother had always worn. Its folds, 
which had been numerous over the little 
figure for which it was made, looked scant 
upon Heppy’s ample bosom, but her face 
beamed brighter than usual above it. 

« Fo’ de Lor’s sake, Mith Heppy! You done 
gone got on yo’ maw’s ’kercheef! » 

« Yes, Nancy,» answered Heppy, brightly; 
«an’ it feels like maw ’d got her arms roun’ 
my neck»; and she snuggled her throat 
down into the soft covering with a little 
childlike nestle. The old negress showed a 
liberal margin of white around her wide eyes. 

«Gord A’mighty! Ef dat ain’ thes nex’ 
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t'ing to spookin’! Feelin’ dat away ’d guv me 
de jumps, shuah!» 

To one of the neighbors she confided that 
day: «Mith Heppy she thes honin’ attar her 
maw. Seem like you all ain’ sensin’ how dat 
chil’ feel. She gwine w’ar ’e’se’f plumb out— 
you min’ what I tole ye. She look all frazzled 
out roun’ de aidges now, an’ she thes a-fraz- 
zlin’ an’ a-frazzlin’ mo’ ’n mo’ ebbry day, an’ 
dat ’s Gord ’s truf.» 
~ The fact was, Heppy was failing. She 
never complained—there was no one to 
complain to. Now and then she thought to 
herself: «Ef maw was here now, I ’d tell 
her bout them spells that comes over me; 
she ’d know what to do for ’em. I reckon 
I’m gittin’ sort of asthmaticky ——same’s maw 
was one while. Po’r maw! She mus’ of suf- 
fered a heap—feelin’ ’s ef her heart had 
stopped off for good—sort of choky, ’s ef 
the air was all gone. I reckon I’m ’bout the 
age maw was when she was took.» 

One day in particular she had suffered 
more than usual from this feeling, and it 
happened that, instead of moving into the 
straight-backed chair at the twilight hour, 
she remained in the old rocker. Phebe, who 
was a loving little thing, and who had become 
greatly attached to her, came dancing in, 
and flinging her arms around Heppy’s neck, 
excitedly told her that some one had prom- 
ised her a kitten—«a little white kitten with 
a black nose that did n’t have any mother,» 
as the child rather ambiguously stated it. 
Heppy was all interest and attention. She 
gathered the little excited figure into her 
arms, cuddling her down against her warm 
and motherly heart. 

«Why, yes; you can have her here,» she 
responded cordially to the child’s question, 
«and you can give her milk every day—po’r 
little mite! It "ll need a heap of motherin’, 
Phebe. You ll have to mother the kitty, an’ 
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Ill have to mother you; but who ’1] mother 
Heppy?» 

The child pondered for a moment, patting 
Heppy’s cheeks gently with little cold palms. 
Then she exclaimed: 

« Why, J will, Heppy! I reckon I ain’t goin’ 
to be all the time motherin’ one kitten!» 

The corners of Heppy’s mouth curled up as 
they had not done for manyaday. Mechani- 
cally she began to rock, humming softly to 
herself, with a look of satisfaction upon her 
face. It was cold outside, and gusty autumn 
winds whirled noisily around the house or 
whistled dismally in the chimney, but it was 
very cheerful and cozy in the firelight. By 
and by the warmth of the room and the 
soothing motion made Phebe drowsy. Her 
flaxen head drooped on to Heppy’s broad 
shoulder, and finally lay comfortably against 
the soft white folds of the Quaker kerchief. 
There was a faint, sweet smell about it—the 
perfume of spotless cleanliness and long 
disuse. Phoebe drew a slow breath of entire 
satisfaction. «Sing it, Heppy!» she mur- 
mured drowsily, but with authority. Heppy’s 
inarticulate humming took words: 


On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wistful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 


Heppy stopped singing. « Why, it seem 
jes like the old-fashioned motherin’,» she 
said softly to herself, laying her cheek down 
against the child’s flaxen hair. Her face 
looked rosy in the firelight, and very peace- 
ful and contented. Thereafter that look 
never left it. She stopped rocking, though 
she still smiled. The room was very still, and 
the clock ticked slowly and solemnly, mea- 
suring the time, although time had ceased 
to be measured there for any one but the 
child. 











THE PICTURE OF AGNES. 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


x. 2 UTSIDE, the still December air 
E| had its relentless grip upon 
E| everything; inside, the-great 
| three-storied stove sent out 
a steady glow which made 
the middle of the long store 
as uncomfortable for heat as the ends 
were for cold. Indeed, the «Strictly One 
Price Store» resembled, to a surprising 
degree, the earth we inhabit: near the equa- 
tor, marked by the stove, was the torrid 
zone, with the dried-apple barrels, plug- 
tobacco caddies, and men’s boots; while in 
the neighborhood of the women’s dress goods 
and the canned fruit was the tropic of Can- 
cer, and near the molasses-barrel and the 
woodenware that of Capricorn; with the 
temperate zones inhabited by the cotton- 
batting and crockery, and the men’s cloth- 
ing and laundry soap, respectively; while the 
thread-case, the pocket-knives, andthe photo- 
graph-albums braved the rigors of the north- 
ern pole, and the kerosene-barrels, wooden 
pails, brooms, and canned oysters were help- 
less in the grasp of the antarctic cold down 
by the back door. 

Basking about the equator, as if attempt- 
ing to charge their bodies with enough heat 
to last them when they should be obliged 
to plunge into the nipping outer air, was a 
group of men which included, among others, 
Mr. Tucker, the proprietor of the Strictly One 
Price; Jake Crosby, slightly intoxicated; and 
Uncle Dick Weatherlow, who entered more 
fully into the tropical zone idea than any of 
the others, since he sat nearest to the stove, 
and seemed to look upon the dried-apple bar- 
rel in the light of a breadfruit-tree provided 
by nature for his sustenance. 

« Yes,» remarked Uncle Dick, as he ab- 
stractedly conveyed another piece of dried 
apple to his lips—«yes; I think I'll bring 
her out in the spring.» 

«In the spring, hey?» inquired the mellow 
Crosby. 

«I reckon so—when the weather lets up a 
little. Would n’t you?» 

«Wa’n’t you going to bring her out last 
spring?» demanded the other, ignoring the 
flattering appeal to his judgment. 
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« Yes, that ’s so; I was,» assented Uncle 
Dick. « But—» 

« And was n’t you talking about fetching 
her out the spring before?» went on the 
inquisitor. 

« Well—yes—I mentioned it. You see—» 

«And prob’ly, if you had been here the 
spring before that, you ’d have been talking 
about importing her?» 

« Mebby I would of, Jake. But see here, 
now—» 

« Old man,» interrupted Crosby, as he took 
his feet down off the counter, and straight- 
ened up in his chair with some difficulty — « old 
man, you ’ve been playing that girl on us for 
over two years now. It ’s time we seen 
something besides talk. I’ll tell you what I 
don’t believe: I don’t believe you ’ve got no 
daughter.» 

There was a general laugh from the tropi- 
cal citizens. Uncle Dick chewed his last piece 
of dried apple nervously. He put one foot on 
the edge of the stove, took it down, and put 
up the other. His eye stole furtively about 
the group, but found no sympathy. 

« Mebby I ain’t,» he said after a moment. 
« Mebby I don’t know what it is to be a father. 
Mebby I did n’t use to toss her up and down 
when she was a baby »; and he made a move- 
ment like a man pounding down granite pav- 
ing-blocks with a heavy weight. «Mebby | 
did n’t watch that there girl grow up into— 
what-do-you-call-it ? —into womanhood. Why 
can’t Isend for her?, Ain’t a daughter’s place 
by her father’s side? Mebby you all think | 
ain’t got no daughter?» 

« No;I think you ’ve got a daughter,» said 
Harry June, who sat a little back, in south 
latitude, near the men’s overcoats, where he 
had been reading a week-old St. Paul news- 
paper. Uncle Dick looked around quickly, 
and seemed about to express his gratitude 
for the support when the doubter again 
spoke. 

« Well,» said this bibulous citizen, « p’r’aps 
you "Il tell us what makes you think he’s got 
a daughter? » 

June smiled, stretched out his feet, and 
looked at the top of the stove thoughtfully; 
then he laughed outright. 
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« Well,» he answered slowly, «I hardly 
know. He says he has, and—well—he’s old 
enough to have a daughter; are n’t you, 
Uncle Dick?» 

«Great smoke of war!» roared the unbe- 
lieving Crosby. (I soften his actual expres- 
sions.) «Suffering Cesar! The old man’s 
old enough to have good hoss-sense, but he 
ain’t got it! If you fellows want to keep on 
taking stock in that daughter, you can; he 
can’t crowd her down my throat no longer.» 
And he brought his fist down on the counter 
with a bang which disarranged the weights 
of the sugar-scales. Then he got up, and 
stalked away through the northern latitudes 
with preternatural stiffness to show that he 
was not drunk, passed the arctic circle, and 
through the door by the pole, which creaked 
ominously of the cold in the interstellar 
space beyond. Uncle Dick took another 
dried apple. Mr. Tucker moved around and 
adjusted the sugar-scales weights, and in an 
absent-minded manner slipped the cover on 
the dried-apple barrel. 

«That fellow ’s no man at all,» said the 
venerable Uncle Dick. «I ought n’t to stand 
it, to let him talk to me that way.» He 
reached out one hand, and without looking 
raised the cover slightly, and helped himself 
to another piece of apple. « Daughter—of 
course I’ve got a daughter,» he went on as 
he chewed the apple reflectively. «Big ’s 
she ’s ever going to be. Twenty year old. 
Educated, too. Plays the pianner like a’— 
like a’—angel. Pretty as a—as a—warranty 
deed. I’ll be hanged if I have n’t a good no- 
tion to show you fellows her picture, and 
then see if you ’ll believe that I’ve got a 
daughter.» 

, «Have you got a picture of her?» asked 
une. 

«I calculate I have.» He felt in the pocket 
of his tattered coat. «No; I ain’t got it here 
—it ’s out at the house. I’ll show it to you 
when we go out, if you ’ll come around my 
way.) 

The equatorial gentlemen began gradually 
to drop away through the creaking door. A 
few still lingered, and denounced the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for its sordidness in 
insisting that settlers live up to the laws; 
but their profanity lacked that force and 
precision which bespeak a recent, definite 
grievance. Jeff Sommers swore in a half- 
hearted, absent-minded sort of way at the 
General Government for its not admitting 
the Territory as a State; but as he used the 
same terms which he had just employed in 
denouncing his pipe because it would n’t 
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draw, it awakened little enthusiasm, and 
gave no hint of approaching revolution. 
Mr. Tucker made a trip to high southern 
latitudes, and returned with a great piece of 
black-and-green calico, which he spread over 
the ready-made clothing. 

«I guess it ’s time we was working along 
toward home,» remarked Uncle Dick to June. . 
He rose, removed the cover from the dried- 
apple barrel, filled his coat pocket, and re- 
placed the cover. Mr. Tucker, from his 
position under the Southern Cross, sur- 
rounded by- a flock of albatrosses in the 
guise of hanging felt boots, regarded the 
operation with sadness. As they passed out 
the door Uncle Dick observed: 

«Tucker keeps the poorest dried apples 
in Blueblossom. Reg’lar old-fashioned kind. 
Make good rubbers to rub out pencil-marks 
with. What I like is these here evaperrated 
apples with holes in ’em like the leather 
washers on a buggy wheel. I ’m partic’lar 
about my fruit.» 

They went out into the still, frosty air, 
which closed round them with a swirl, and 
seemed to resist their entrance as if it were 
thickened by the cold, and had become 
like a thin, invisible liquid, through which 
they almost forced their way; and as they 
walked along it seemed to come against 
their faces with a rush, though there was 
not a breath of wind. 

« Thirty below to-night,» remarked June, 
as he turned his face from the half-congealed 
air which surged against it. 

«Forty,» returned Uncle Dick, with a 
promptness born of many years of exag- 
geration. «Fifty in the morning.» 

«Did you get the picture lately?» 

«A month ago.» 

They walked on acress the prairie, with its 
thin covering of snow, which did not conceal 
the dry, hairy grass. The old man lived alone 
on his claim. It was half an hour before they 
reached his house, atwelve-by-fourteen struc- 
ture, built of pine boards and covered with 
tarred building-paper, making it look, in the 
starlight, not unlike an immense chocolate 
caramel dropped on the white snow by some 
young and giddy giantess. He pushed open 
the door, and they entered. The temperature 
inside seemed to be somewhat lower than it 
was outside; but the old man stirred the em- 
bers of the fire in a stove shaped likea Chianti 
wine-bottle with the neck broken off, and 
threw in some slices of crumbling soft coal. 
As the fire roared, and occasionally exploded 
with a sullen sound like a submarine blast or 
a giant fire-cracker under a barrel, and sent 
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out a dense cloud of gray smoke from invisi- 
ble cracks, June stood before it, and looked 
at the lamp with a dreamy expression. He 
was a tall, manly-looking young fellow, with 
light hair and blue eyes, the youngest of a 
family of boys, and called by his mother her 
girl, till she died, and he quarreled with his 
father and came out to the Territory, a year 
and a half before, where he had since been 
living alone on a government claim. 

« Why, that fellow might as well of said I 
was a liar, and done with it,» complained the 
old man, half aloud, and as if no one were 
present, as he took some dishes from the 
table, and put them in a soap-box which was 
nailed against the wall—apparently with the 
idea that association with a box which had 
formerly held soap would very well answer 
the same purpose as washing. « Wait till I 
bring her out; every young man in Blueblos- 
som will want to marry her; but there ain’t 
none of them good enough for her, unless—» 
he stopped and looked at June—<« unless it’s 
you. You never thought I did n’t have a girl, 
hey?» demanded the old man. 

«No, Uncle Dick,» answered June. 

«Of course; you ’re educated, like her. 
Most of these jayhawkers around here don’t 
know enough to scratch a match on a grind- 
stone. She can talk French, and cook, and 
sew on buttons. I had her educated partly 
practical; it ain’t all—er—visionary, you 
know.» 

He drew an ancient trunk from beneath 
the bed, tumbled out an assortment of old 
clothing, leather straps, bygone almanacs, 
tin dishes, and other articles, and at last 
produced a somewhat worn photograph, 
which he handed to the other. The young 
man took it, and held it toward the light. 

«Good heavens! old man,» he exclaimed, 
«she is a pretty girl, is n’t she?» 

The weather-beaten old gentleman folded 
his arms, and said nothing. He conceived it 
to be no time for idle words. June dropped 
into a chair beside the table, and held the 
photograph at arm’s length. As handsome 
a face, it seemed to him, as he had ever seen 
looked back at him—a girlish face, with big 
eyes which gazed straight at his, and a head 
of fluffy hair. He looked at the picture so 
long that he blushed when he again raised 
his eyes to the old man. 

«She don’t look much like her father, does 
she?» inquired this individual. 

«No; I can’t say that she does,» answered 
June. 

«Takes after her mother in looks,» ex- 
plained the other, in a tone which might, or 
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might not, leave it to be inferred that the 
fortunate young lady resembled her able 
father in mental equipment. June laid the 
picture on the table, and examined it from 
the new point of view with fresh interest. 

« When did you say you are going to have 
her come out?» he asked carelessly. 

« Well, I guess about May. Would n’t you?» 

«The weather gets pretty good here in 
April.» 

« Yes, that ’s so. 
her in April.» 

June rose to go, and stood with his hand 
on the latch. It was now warm in the room, 
but outside the cold still pressed, and he 
could feel it on his hand as it rushed through 
the crack. The little square house was like 
a diving-bell at the bottom of a sea of cold, 
which bore down on it and pressed against 
it from all sides; and the diving-bell leaked, 
and if the fire were to die out, the cold would 
come in, gradually but surely, and overwhelm 
all within. June leaned over, and looked once 
more at the photograph. 

« Take it along if you want to,» said Uncle 
Dick, with a princely sweep of the hand; 
«take it along and get acquainted with it. 
I "ll get it some day when I’m over.» 

« Thank you,» said June. The hope of tak- 
ing it had not even occurred to him. He put 
it in his pocket, and raised the latch. 

«Oh, her name, you know—you did n’t—» 

« Agnes.» 

«( Agnes.) Good night.» 

« Good night.» 

Once inside his own house, which was 
similar to the one he had just left, both be- 
ing of an architectural school which may be 
styled Early Prairie, he lighted the lamp, and 
again looked at the picture. She seemed to 
him even handsomer at home, he thought. 
Then he noticed that his fire had gone out; 
so he kindled it, and sat down close to it on 
a broken chair, and looked at the photograph 
from every possible point of view, finding new 
charms in each, though the big eyes gazed 
into his no matter how he looked at it. He 
happened to think that he had not inquired 
as to the color of the eyes, but he decided 
that they were brown—they had every ap- 
pearance of being brown. Then he propped 
the picture on the table in plain sight, 
brought a guitar from the corner, —the only 
object in the room not absolutely necessary 
for existence, —and played several selections 
perhaps as well as anybody could have done 
when the absence of two strings is taken into 
consideration. At midnight he still sat by the 
stove, looking into the fire, and occasionally 


April, then—I ’ll bring 
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turning to the picture of the girl on the 
table. The city of Blueblossom was young, 
and as yet had made but small accumula- 
tions of the gentler sex. What few mar- 
riageable young ladies had reached there had 
instantly been snapped up by enterprising 
bachelors and led to the altar rapidly. In- 
deed, it might almost be said that the ladies 
found the altar adjusted on the station plat- 
form when they arrived, with the bridegroom 
standing with the ring between his thumb 
and finger, and the clergyman with his book 
open at the marriage service. At this time 
the unmarried lady was absolutely non-exist- 
ent at Blueblossom, and even the married 
ones were so rare as to be a source of local 
pride, and were pointed out to strangers in 
town in the same way as the cellar for the 
court-house or the site for the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. At last June roused 
from his musings. He had been building 
castles in the glowing coals of a more am- 
bitious architectural design than the Early 
Prairie. He looked at the picture, and sud- 
denly realized that he was very foolish. The 
wind was rising outside, and a little fine snow 
sifted down through a crack in the ceiling 
and hissed on the top of the stove. He de- 
cided to go to bed. The fire was low; the 
steady roar of the wind was increasing; the 
picture looked cold on the table, so he slipped 
it under his pillow. 

It was somewhat strange, he thought after- 
ward, that he should have dreamed of a girl 
he had never seen, the first night after see- 
ing her picture; but he did, and a highly 
natural thing it seemed at the time. He 
suddenly, without any tiresome preliminaries 
(the absence of which constitutes one of the 
chief beauties of dreams), found himself walk- 
ing along a path with her across the prairie. 
They had known each otheralongtime. There 
were wild roses growing all about, but the vio- 
lets and the pasque-flowers were gone, and he 
saw no goldenrod, so it was midsummer; and 
not far away, a yellow flock of wild sunflowers 
tossed and balanced and swung, on their long, 
slender stems, as if about to take flight. The 
warm breeze blew in their faces, and soft 
clouds, likelown pillows, came up out of the 
south, with their white edges as distinct 
against the deep-blue sky as the breast of a 
swan against the water of a lake; and below, 
the cloud-shadows chased each other across 
the gently rolling green plain in a stealthy, 
goblin-like way. He felt all of this rather 
than saw it; for all the while he was looking 
down into the brown eyes—they were brown, 
as he had guessed—of the girl beside him, 
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and listening to her voice. They were walk- 
ing along the path toward home. He stooped 
and picked some of the roses, and gave them 
to her; and she stopped and tucked them in 
her bosom, and looked up at him, and said: 

« Harry, why did n’t you come? I waited 
for you, oh, so long—years! » 

And then she looked down at the ground; 
and while he was thinking of what he could 
answer, suddenly she said: 

«Come quick; we must run. There is a 
storm coming; I can hear the thunder.» And, 
sure enough, he heard it himself,—a distant 
roll,—and he took hold of her hand, and they 
started to run away; and even as he did so 
he felt the first drops of the rain on his face, 
and it woke him, and he sat up, dazed and 
bewildered; and at first he thought he was 
in a forest with the storm raging overhead; 
and then he saw that he was in a house, and 
that the thunder was the roar of the wind 
outside, and the drops of rain were fine snow 
which had crept in at some crack. Then he 
realized it was his own house that he was in, 
and that she was not there, and he lay down 
with a shiver. But still it seemed only that 
she had gone, that he had been with her, and 
that he must still answer her question, where 
he had been so long, and why he had not 
come. It was some time before he thought 
of the picture under his pillow; and when he 
did, he wondered if, after all, it was a good 
picture, and looked as he had just seen her. 
He took it out, and held it in the gray morn- 
ing light that straggled through the frosty 
window, and saw that it was an excellent 
likeness, though of course it was only a pic- 
ture, and could not give the varying expres- 
sion and play of emotion like—a dream. 

For a long time he lay and listened, first 
to the storm without, and then to the voice 
of the girl as they walked again along the 
green-bordered path, with the hurrying 
shadows sweeping up from the south and 
away into the north. For a long time the 
dream was more real than the reality; and 
when reality, in the stern guise of the storm 
and the cold and the gloomy light, did begin 
to conquer, he fought it back, and again 
turned down the shadow-haunted path. But 
at last the present would no longer down; he 
became aware that he was cold, and possibly 
even hungry. He looked about the room. The 
frost was thick on the one square window, 
and the nail-heads in the wall were as big as 
hazel-nuts with the same velvety white. The 
snow had stolen in and bearded its old enemy, 
the stove, in its corner, and made sport of it, 
and put a great white cap on its head, caus- 
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ing this usually austere piece of furniture to 
look like a very short and very fat French 
cook. It had come in the crack in the door, 
and piled up to the latch like a very steep 
mountain, with a plateau at its foot, and a 
long plain sloping down to the lowlands half- 
way across the floor. Under the ceiling it had 
found some spider-webs, and had clung to 
them, and made them look like the long, 
downy rolls of wool which our grandmothers 
used to spin into yarn. 

When, in half an hour, June had uncere- 
moniously brushed away the French cook’s 
cap and restored the humiliated stove to its 
normal functions, he looked out of the door, 
and faced a whirling snow-mist, into which 
the eye could penetrate but a few yards. 
For two days it kept up—the same roar and 
the same blinding whirl of the snow; and in 
that time he did not venture beyond the barn, 
which wasanother caramel, and close at hand. 
But he heard and saw only a little of the 
storm, for the girl he had never seen had 
come so much into his life that his thoughts 
of her were not to be broken in upon by a 
paltry misunderstanding among the elements. 
He sat for hours gazing into the big brown 
eyes of the picture. A hundred times the 
scene where she had walked by his side came 
back to him, and again he sawthered-winged 
blackbirds swinging on the sunflowers, and 
looked up at the circling hawk like a speck 
against’ the swan-breast of the cloud. At 
night he placed the picture under his pillow, 
and had other dreams of her, but none so 
vivid as the first, which he never could bring 
himself fully to believe was a dream at all. 
And when the two days of the storm were 
past, this all went on much the same during 
two months of alternate storm and calm— 
the storm a raging tempest like the first; the 
calm bright with a deceitful summer sun, the 
rays of which were pure crystalline light un- 
mixed with any gross, utilitarian heat-waves. 
That popular resort, the Strictly One Price, 
knew him much less than formerly. Indeed, 
the regular inhabitants of the One Price would 
probably have sent a search-party after him 
more than once, had not Uncle Dick, his 
nearest neighbor, reported him well, but 
«spending most of his time reading some 
pesky book or playing on that there big 
fiddle of hisn.» As for this worthy old 
gentleman, the dried apples seemed to have 
the effect of lotus upon him, as the more he 
ate, the more he seemed to forget his home 
and to cleave to the One Price. But while 
he sat there with kindred spirits, and grew 
pleasantly reminiscent of the immoderate 
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days’ works he had done in the past, June 
was at home, alone save for the picture of 
the girl. 

February had come, and half of it was 
gone. The weather had been pleasant for 
some days; but one afternoon it began to 
snow, and as it grew dark the wind came 
down out of the northwest, and once more 
rushed across the prairie and whirled the 
snow around the little square houses, and 
piled it up on one side and dashed it back on 
the other, and built up a wall of it a few 
feet away. Within his own little square 
house sat June by the fire, reading a volume 
of Burns, the binding half worn out. The 
picture stood on the table. All through the 
evening he heard the storm battle without, 
as he had heard it so many times before; and 
the powdery snow came in at the crack in the 
ceiling in little puffs, and tried to put the 
white cap on the stove; but this long-suffer- 
ing article was prepared for it, and resented 
the attention with angry hisses. Midnight 
came, but he still sat by the fire; one o’clock 
—he rose and put away the book. He would 
go to bed, and let the storm rage. He stood 
by the table, looking down at the picture. He 
turned his head and listened; he thought he 
had heard a cry, but it was probably only a 
shriek of the wind. He turned toward the 
bed. Again he heard the noise. He threw 
open the door, and peered into the frozen 
surf. The snow rushed into the room in a 
cloud. He stepped partly across the thresh- 
old. His light streamed out of the door, 
and in it the snow swirled in strange, fantas- 
tic figures; but he could see nothing. Sud- 
denly a gust came around the corner of the 
house and tossed the mist above his head. 
Then he saw a dark object in the snow, half 
covered, not twenty feet away. He floun- 
dered through the drift, and seized hold of it, 
and dragged it in at the door. It was a 
man, and he tore off the cap and shaw] about 
the head. It was Uncle Dick. He raised him, 
and laid him on the bed. He was insensibl 
with the cold and exposure. It was clear 
that he had attempted to find his way home, 
probably from the tropical atmosphere of 
the One Price, had become bewildered and 
lost in the storm, and had wandered almost 
to the other’s door, and there sunk down, 
overcome. 

For a long time June worked over him, 
chafing his hands, and otherwise striving to 
bring back his life. At last he opened his 
eyes a little, and feebly murmured the one 
word, « Whisky.» June had already realized 
that he had none to give him. He went to 
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the door and looked out into the storm, and 
felt that it was madness to attempt to 
vo through it for anything. He went back 
to the bed once more; but nothing he could 
do would seem again to revive the old man. 
For another half-hour he worked over him; 
but his breathing grew fainter, and he 
seemed to sink into a deeper stupor; only 
at last he roused a little, and without open- 
ing his eyes again asked for whisky. June 
started up, and began walking the floor rap- 
idly. He looked at the little clock on the 
shelf; it was past two. Outside, the storm 
thundered as it had all the night. He felt 
sure that whisky would rouse the sufferer, if 
anything would. He knew that the old man 
always kept some of this important accom- 
paniment of the settlement of a new country 
in his house, and that if he could make the 
journey there and back, and fetch the liquor, 
it might save his life; and he knew better 
still that to attempt it in the storm was to 
risk his own life. He paused at the table, 
and looked at the picture of the girl; then 
he began putting on his outdoor wraps. A 
few moments later he stood in the open 
door, looking out into the whirling snow. 
He turned, took up the photograph, pressed 
it to his lips, and thrust it into his pocket. 
«It’s her father,» he said to himself, as he 
pushed out into the storm. 


WHEN the level rays of the rising sun shot 
across the tops of the snow-waves, making 
the choppy plain half dazzling white, half 
long, dark shadows, it was to find the wind 
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hushed and the storm gone. Frost-crystals 
danced in the cold air, but only a little fine 
snow slipped along before the breeze, close 
to the ground, like drifting sand among 
lonely sea-coast dunes. 

The figure of a man, grotesquely moun- 
tainous in furs, stood by the bed, speaking 
to Uncle Dick. 

«It was a foolish thing for him to do,» 
said the figure. «He might o’ known that 
he could n’t find his way in such a storm.» 

« Where ’d you say they found him, Cros- 
by?» asked the old man, in a weak voice. 

«A mile from here, near my house. He 
got turned around when the wind changed. 
One hand was in his pocket, and in it was the 
picture of that daughter of yourn.» 

«Hey? Oh, yes; I remember. That was 
curious.» 

«You are going to bring her out in the 
spring, I b’lieve?» 

«Er—I dunno; I guess not before next 
spring. Next spring I’ll have her come out. 
That ’s the place for a daughter—by her 
father’s side.» 

Crosby went out of the house. As the door 
closed, Uncle Dick laughed in a broken, com- 
plaining way. «They all b’lieve it,» he mut- 
tered—«even Crosby,—darn ’im,—and he 
said he did n’t once.» He raised himself on 
his elbow, and knit his brows. « Why, it was 
at the Pierre Alhambra that Crosby’s brother 
was shot, and that’s a picture of a girl that 
dances there. But the fool thinks it ’s a 
picture of my daughter, and I never had 
a daughter.» 
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HAWTHORNE IN BERKSHIRE. 
BY R. W. GILDER. 


\ OUNTAINS and valleys! dear ye are to me: 
Your streams wild-wandering, ever-tranquil lakes, 


And forests that make murmur like the sea; 
And this keen air that from the hurt soul takes 
Its pain and languor:—Doubly dear ye are 
For many a lofty memory that throws 
A splendor on these heights.—’Neath yon low star, 
That like a dewdrop melts in heaven’s rose, 
Dwelt once a starry spirit; there he smote 
Life from the living hills; a little while 
He rested from the raging of the world. 
This Brook of Shadows, whose dark waters purled 
Solace to his deep mind, it felt his smile— 
Haunted, and melancholy, and remote. 





A LITTLE EPISODE WITH YOUTH. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


~fea. SHE had never been fishing be- 
Sif fore. 

She sat on therocks, happy 
as a child, her feet dangling 
free. The air wasfresh. The 

= water gleamed in the sun- 
shine. Overits wrinkled surface tiny spangles 
flashed and danced toward her, tiptoeing the 
silver wavelets. Now and then her bobber 
sank, and as quick as a wink she jerked her 
rod high above her head; but there never 
was bait nor fish upon the hook. 

Crawford, sitting next her, the fresh bait in 
a tin between them, watched her, the line of 
the upper eyelid straight across his pupil. 
He did not quite understand her. He did not 
believe she was forty-one; she certainly did 
not look it. He doubted her enthusiasm, but 
he baited her hook again, though she insisted 
on being taught how to do it herself. 

Crawford was twenty-seven. 

Marion, when she found him watching her, 
wished for a moment that he were younger—a 
boy. There was a certain magnetism, acertain 
personal charm and subtle emphasis, about 
the young man which made it difficult for her 
to play the réle of the older woman with him. 
He was constantly drawing her, as it were, to 
his own ground, where she felt restless and 
out of place—a position without precedent 
for her. Then again, for the moment, she 
wished that he were older, not so virile or so 
debonair, that he were interested in imper- 
sonalities, theories of fishing, perhaps—any- 
thing. She was accustomed to being bored. 
It had never involved her with one of her own 
emotions. 

But Crawford, with his Greek head, his 
broad shoulders and slender limbs, could 
meet her on no other ground but his own. 

When his fingers touched hers over the 
bait, she was suddenly aware of him. It 
annoyed her. It robbed her of a little of her 
middle-age dignity. It made her seem less 
old than she had schooled herself to believe, 
and it shook the fine superstructure in which 
she had laid away, with her youth, certain 
ideals of constancy, loyalty, and love. 

Meanwhile the glory of the sun, the air, 
and the sky inspired her. The freedom of 
the out of doors filled her. She laughed and 
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talked as a young girl might, bubbling over 
with enthusiasm, full of the fun of the day. 
Crawford said almost nothing; but when he 
looked at her sidewise, the glance electrified 
her into newer life. She could not explain it 
to herself, nor did she wish to; it was part 
of the intoxication of the day. She grew to 
be glad of it, as the hours wore away, while 
half condemning herself for the pleasure 
that it gave. 


IT was not until that night that she took her- 
self seriously to task. She was standing by 
the nursery window, waiting for one of the 
Stockton children to fall asleep. The moon 
was rising over the low hill across the cove, 
and the water in which she had fished in the 
morning was aglow with yellow light. 

«A path of gold for him,» she said; and 
then she stopped. «I’m a fool,» she sighed, 
«and—wicked. What are his eyes to me? 
Blue eyes that seem black, and a straight 
line to the lid! And I can’t see anything 
else, whichever way I turn!» 

When the child on the bed cried, startled 
by some dream, she turned, all the mother- 
love in her alert, and lying beside the little 
fellow, held him in her arms and soothed him 
to sleep. Then, free once more to think of 
her own perplexities, she went to the window 
again, and looked out at the night. The low 
headland across the cove had grown black 
in the moonlight. The beauty of the scene 
oppressed her. She was clearly unhappy. A 
vague fear of herself had assailed her. «I 
don’t know what it means,» she sighed, «to 
be haunted by the face of a man who means 
nothing to me; and I don’t like it.» 

She lifted her hands, and crossing them 
on the window-sash above her, rested her 
forehead against them. She had determined 
to find some explanation of her own impres- 
sions—one that, while satisfying her reason, 
would exonerate her from a sense of weak- 
ness in herself; for, like all those who live at 
war with their own natures, and who repress, 
without eliminating, desires which threaten 
the peace of some artificial state of mind 
which they have created for themselves, 
Marion’s constant effort was to prove her 
own personal detachment from every allur- 
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ing emotion that assailed her. She was at 
that moment, as she looked out of the win- 
dow, trying to discover that greatest scape- 
goat of the tempted, a physical law with 
which to free herself from a moral respon- 
sibility, and groping her way blindly through 
the little that she knew of the laws of vibra- 
tion to prove a distinction in herself between 
feeling and perception. 

She turned wearily from the window at 
last, then stopped suddenly, as if an inspira- 
tion had come to her. « Why, of course!» 
she exclaimed joyfully; «I understand it 
now. There is nothing to blame myself for, 
nor to worry about. I’m not in love with 
him, and I’m not going to be a fool. It has 
something to do with his vivid personality, 
that ’s all; it’s so positive, so brilliant, and 
has nothing to do with me, any more than a 
sound would have that I might hear by ac- 
cident, or than something I saw in the sun- 
light and that affected my retina for a little 
while.» 

She became suddenly elated, like one who 
finds herself unexpectedly equipped to meet 
a menacing danger. Something of her self- 
respect was at the same time restored, and 
the threatened overthrow of her middle-age 
dignity seemed all at once averted. Flimsy, 
illogical, pathetic in its insufficiency, as her 
explanation was, it yet gave her a sense of 
freedom thatshe could hardly define, one that 
made it possible for her to think of meeting 
Crawford again without embarrassed self- 
consciousness. They who laugh at her are 
they who know nothing of the struggles 
some women make in daily adjustments to 
arbitrary environments. 

Nevertheless, the child now asleep, and 
she at liberty to go down to Crawford where 
he waited for her on the porch, she stopped 
again at the head of the stairs, her hands on 
the balustrade, and by way of experiment, 
to see if she could indeed recall the impres- 
sion at will, as a child who shuts its eyes to 
see again the dancing images of the sun, she 
let the memory of the morning come back to 
her with all its subtle fascination—that of 
the fine Greek head turned toward her in the 
sunlight, and the upper eyelid straight across 
the pupil. 

She found it easier than she liked, and— 
pleasanter. «It’s lucky for me I know what 
it is,» she said, as she went down-stairs. 

Crawford rose as she stepped out upon the 
vine-covered porch, and remained standing 
until she had seated herself. He was the 
only one of that informal group gathered 
there in the moonlight who seemed cognizant 
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of her arrival among them. People came arid 
went and did as they chose at the Stocktons’, 
undisturbed by others. « You can’t make your 
house an agreeable center in any other way,” 
Mrs. Stockton used to say. « You spoil every- 
thing when you are conscious of your guests, 
or try to dominate them even with your own 
ideas of the agreeable.» 

Marion felt a little shy before such laxity. 
She had trained herself, when in the world, 
to look after neglected persons—to fill in a 
breach for her host or hostess whenever 
delinquencies of others required it. To be 
allowed now to do as she chose embarrassed 
her, set her to questioning anew her own 
impulses. 

She wondered whether she ought to be glad 
that it was Crawford who drew his chair be- 
side her; and for the second time that day she 
wished that he were some tiresome old man 
with a hobby. She could then have detached 
herself even while she gave him a courteous 
attention. But there was no escape now from 
a sense of pleasurable sympathy with Craw- 
ford. One felt his alertness in every line of 
his body, his virility, his grace; and Marion 
was vaguely aware that, with the all- 
sufficiency of his absolute strength and un- 
squandered powers, he belonged, even when 
silent, to a part of life which admitted of no 
denial of itself. She meant, however, not to 
be affected by his personality, not to go over 
to his point of view, but to lift him to hers, 
where life was regarded as cheerful sacrifice, 
obligation to the greater number. She felt 
a certain exultation as she talked; and Craw- 
ford listened with charmed deference of man- 
ner, as though she too possessed a power, 
though of a different order, to match his 
own. She meant to exercise hers to the full, 
to parade it, if necessary, like a soldier de- 
luding his enemy. Crawford might carry his 
batteries into every one of her weak places, 
but at least she would not let him know by 
a quiver that he had reached them. 

She was careful to conceal the gratification 
she felt at his continued devotion when, after 
a custom of that hospitable house, Mrs. Stock- 
ton led her guests indoors for anything the 
pantry held at midnight. For she knew that 
she enjoyed the sense of some one eager for 
her comfort, always being near her, hovering 
in the background like a faithful, unobtrusive 
attendant, ever watchful of an opportunity to 
fulfil a want. She liked the sense of feeling 
that this devotion was not forfeited by any 
effort of hers to be agreeable to Mrs. Stock- 
ton’s other guests. The consciousness of his 
nearness was like an inspiration to her, and 
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she found herself being more vivacious than 
her wont with those about her. Though seem- 
ing to ignore Crawford, in reality she never 
forgot him. Mrs. Stockton thought Marion 
had never been so delightful. She believed 
it was because she had let her alone, and did 
not permit her to bury herself with the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Stockton had her theories. 

Marion carried with her up-stairs that 
night a comfortable conviction that she 
had gained control of herself again. She 
meant always to take Crawford’s devotion, 
were it still extended, with gracious uncon- 
cern, as she would that of a school-boy, so 
that the lines between them might be clearly 
marked. She felt it the safer course, for she 
dreaded being thought a silly woman whose 
head was easily turned by the devotion of a 
younger man. She wished, however, as she 
fell asleep, that she could take things more 
as other women did, forgetting that they were 
new to her. 

When, next morning, Crawford, having left 
his boat at the wharf, came for her to sail 
with him, the agitation of the night had dis- 
appeared, and she accepted without question. 
That one of the Stockton children was to go 
with her only added to her delight. 

She had come down with her hat on, and 
while she waited for the child to get his fish- 
lines she stood for a moment alone on the 
steps of the porch. The grass of the lawn, 
sloping to the bay, glistened in the sparkling 
air. A light wind ruffied the water, and flapped 
the sails of Crawford’s waiting boat. White 
clouds were floated across a deep azure sky, 
and banked against a low horizon. All earth 
and air were alive with light andcolor. Some- 
thing long buried in Marion stirred. A great 
cry arose in her soul for life, for freedom, for 
joy of her own. She felt in all her nature a 
response to that which made the glory and 
the freshness of the day, as though in her, 
too, dwelt some blithe and ever-youthful 
spirit which neither age nor custom could 
destroy. 

With a joyous laugh, she turned and took 
the hand of the Stockton boy, and ran with 
him across the lawn and down the hill to the 
little boat. 

Crawford let her help him at first with 
tiller and sheet; and seeing her pleasure 
with them, permitted her by and by to sail 
the little craft alone, even past danger- 
places where older mariners would have 
assumed a consequential command of tiller 
and sail. He, hatless, with cheerful, unper- 
turbed confidence, sat amidships by the side 
of the small’boy, the wind blowing his loose 
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sailing-shirt in little balloons about his body, 
and lifting his hair from his forehead, while 
he bent with amiable encouragement over 
the problem of the child’s tangled fish-lines 
and hooks. 

To Marion, the wind keen in her face, the 
spray dashing now and then over the bow,— 
Crawford and the boy, like her, reckless of 
inopportune possibilities which she yet knew 
Crawford was strong enough to meet, —it was 
all like being a child again, with no nagging 
elders about, no one to cry prudence in the 
face of fun. It was being primeval, ele- 
mental once more. For youth had reawak- 
ened in her, and she knew it,—she felt it 
and knew it,—youth which had nothing to 
do with externals, and which was only part 
of that which all nature joyously cried aloud 
to her; youth that she had buried once under 
care and convention, but which was no more 
dead, for all her pains, than that of the ever- 
recurring spring. 

As she stepped on shore again, a tinge of 
self-consciousness came back to her. After 
all, what was she but middle-aged? Would 
Mrs. Stockton think her frivolous, vain per- 
haps, easily flattered into juvenility by the 
attentions of a younger man? She was glad 
the small boy had been with her. It gave a 
kind of sanction to her escapade, and made 
it easy to let her own pleasure, if need be, 
seem but a reflection of that which she had 
given him. She wished, however, that Mrs. 
Stockton would look surprised, or even 
scandalized, as some of her other friends 
most assuredly would. Then she might ex- 
plain. But Mrs. Stockton only smiled, and 
said she must not spoil her children for every 
other guest. Her unconcern baffled Marion. 
It was a silence that might mean anything. 
She determined to get her hostess alone, to 
impress her with another side of her charac- 
ter, to do anything rather than be thought 
a silly woman with a head easily turned. 

One less given to a life of repression 
would have felt small concern about a 
morning’s harmless pleasure; but habits of 
long standing had unsettled Marion’s equilib- 
rium, and the penalty she paid lay in the loss 
of her ability to meet the normal once more 
without alarms and questionings. 

For until this visit to the Stocktons she 
never remembered a time, in years, in which 
she had not been expected to devote herself 
to the domestic problems of her friends. 
That she, as a childless widow, should find 
the absorbing interests of her life, and all 
its compensations, in the destinies of other 
people’s children, had always been taken for 
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granted by the young mothers of her ac- 
quaintance, self-centered in happiness and 
anxiety as they were. 

To meet their perplexities, she brought 
with her cheerfulness, sympathy, helpful 
encouragement. No one she comforted ever 
suspected in her the eddying currents of 
loneliness and despair that, for all her 
efforts at forgetfulness of self, played un- 
der the calm, sweet surface of her daily 
speech and demeanor, nor knew that this 
beautiful woman, a widow at nineteen, had 
ever had moments since in which desire for 
happiness of her own ruled her. 

That afternoon she went into Mrs. Stock- 
ton’sroom. Mrs. Stockton laid down her book 
amiably, as she did everything else. Marion 
made some half-hearted apology, and took 
her seat on the low lounging-chair drawn up 
by the window. The open sleeves of her thin 
summer peignoir fell away from her well- 
shaped arms as she lifted them to clasp her 
hands behind her head. In the subdued light 
of awning and vine, Marion might easily have 
been mistaken for one half her years. There 
was something Greek, too, in the graceful 
lines and pose of her slender figure. Her 
friends always felt it. 

«Why have you never married again?» 
Mrs. Stockton asked abruptly, her eyes full 
of admiration for the older woman. Marion 
always appealed to her. She thought most 
of the world imposed on her. 

«It ’s too late now,» Marion answered. 
«It’s always too late after the forties,— 
don’t you think so?—no matter what your 
friends may say to you.» 

She was jubilant. Her opportunity had 
come, without conspicuous effort on her 
part. Yet her tones were dispassionate, as 
though impersonal themes were under dis- 
cussion. She smiled, too, as she spoke, as if 
she meant to show her humorous apprecia- 
tion of the subject. 

«For some women, perhaps, but not for 
you,» said Mrs. Stockton. « You have sym- 
pathy and charm, a gift for companionship. 
Some men prefer that to youth.» 

« Yes; but they don’t love us after we are 
forty, my dear. I know that. My dread, as 
a younger woman, was that I might forget 
it when I reached my present age. So I re- 
mind myself of it every day I live. I say to 
myself when I want things, ‘ Don’t forget you 
are forty-one. It takes courage, too, for 
I don’t always feel it. Do you know what I 
believe?» she added, with sudden change of 
tone. «From forty to fifty is the most hide- 
ous, the most trying, of all ages for a woman 
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without husband and children. You are not 
old enough to be venerable; you are not 
young enough to be appealing. No senti- 
ments, since the world began, have been 
woven about that particular decade of your 
life. It’s an age with no values in the way 
of the picturesque or the promising. The 
spectacular side of it has always offended 
me. To be spoken of for the first time as a 
widow of forty—I detested it, dreaded it as 
though it were a calumny. For the world 
looks at you with a question unless you are 
some dried-up, withered old crone. With 
every new friendship you make society 
wonders at you. It is never sure whether 
you still cling to hopes and possibilities, 
when those who are satisfied with their 
own estate vote you as no longer entitled 
to them. When fifty comes, the world takes 
for granted that your struggle is over, and 
you yourself have the satisfaction of feeling 
that at least you are not met every day with 
a surmise. And quite rightly; for your rest- 
lessness must be conquered by that time, 
if you have any strength of character, or 
age means anything in the way of finding 
peace.» 

Marion stopped abruptly. She had not 
meant to bring any feeling into the discus- 
sion, and she recognized a suspicious quaver 
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If Mrs. Stockton noticed it, she said noth- 
ing. She pulled the pillow a little higher be- 
hind her own head, as if to get a better view 
of Marion; and clasping her own hands be- 
hind it, continued to look at her even more 
thoughtfully. 

«I wish,» she said, pausing, and with a 
certain hesitancy unusual to Mrs. Stockton— 
«I wish that Crawford were older, or that he 
were not already in—» 

A hot flush flamed through the widow. 

«I don’t,» she said, with more than her 
usual energy. «I don’t want to marry any 
one. This is my first real holiday, that is all. 
Everything here makes me feel as if I were 
a girl again. Every blade of grass sings to 
me. Don’t laugh at me, but I feel as if there 
were something in me to match the breeze; 
and when I see it sway a flower, I feel almost 
as though I could understand the joy and the 
life of the flower. It is not a lover I want, 
but a playmate, a comrade—some one to 
run with, to be glad with, to play truant 
with. You don’t know what it is. You have 
never been ill, as I have; never shut away, 
never with people who think that a radia- 
tion of their happiness ought to make yours. 
You don’t know what it is to want to live, to 
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breathe deep, to be glad, and to feel that, for 
all your desire to help and live for others, you 
have yet missed that for which you were in- 
tended.» 

Marion had risen and thrown out her arms, 
drawing up her neck with a movement char- 
acteristic of her, as if she wanted air to 
breathe. Then, turning to Mrs. Stockton, she 
laughed with embarrassed recollection of 
herself, and bending over her hostess, kissed 
her on the cheek. 

« You are a dear thing,» she said; «and I 
did not mean to be a volcano. I thought 
I had done with life long ago—that I had 
learned the secret of content. Every one 
else thinks that I have—that I have con- 
quered personal desires. But at a single in- 
vitation from you—see! out they all rush. 
I’m a tempestuous old person still, Isuppose.» 

In her own room, Marion lay face downward 
onherbed. «Itold her the truth,» she moaned. 
«I’m not going to be an idiot. I only want a 
playmate. It would be just the same, I know, 
were I out there digging among the rocks all 
day with those happy children. Youth has 
come back to me, though no one seems to 
see it but myself.» 

She lifted her head, resting her chin on 
her upheld palm. Her brown hair fell about 
her neck. Was liberty good for her? she was 
wondering. Had a few days of pleasure de- 
moralized her, the first breath of liberty made 
her a little daft? Why were not the Stock- 
tons like other people with troubles, so that 
she could forget herself in helping them? 

The Stocktons, however, had no troubles; 
and Marion, with every one else in the easy- 
going household, found herself at liberty to 
take what pleasure the idle, lounging life of 
a summer by the water promised. During 
the days that followed she reveled without 
hindrance in the beauty of night winds, of 
moonlight and starlight, of sunshine and 
clouds, of soft, warm rains and driving 
mists, of changing glories on ocean, bay, 
and cove. Crawford, virile, vigorous, beau- 
tiful as a young Hermes, never failed in 
constant daily attendance upon her. She 
had but to express a wish, and he obeyed it, 
in whatever direction it carried them. The 
presence of the children never annoyed him; 
their absence suggested no relief. The pres- 
ent moment found him always ready. But 
with that quiet mastery from the sense of 
which Marion never escaped, he drew all 
other enthusiasms in some way to himself, 
and became, forall his sympathetic deference 
to others, himself the radiating influence. 

She yielded herself more and more easily 
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‘to the charm of Crawford’s companionship, 
happy to forget the ripples which at first 
had disturbed her equanimity. Had she 
been called upon, however, to repeat any- 
thing which she or Crawford had said, she 
would have found herself at a loss. A boy 
or girl at play in the sunshine would have 
remembered more. That his air was some- 
times that of an indulgent observer affected 
her but slightly; for the most part, it stimu- 
lated her as admiration might. His constant 
devotion to her atoned for any lack of ideal 
sympathy; and she forgot, in her gratifica- 
tion, that a more absolute unanimity of tastes 
would have been marked by a greater degree 
of unconsciousness in the attitude of either. 

In the meantime she became aware that 
something in her own frame of mind was 
changing. She never fully defined it to her- 
self, though she found herself reasoning 
about distinctions in age—that they were 
arbitrary, that tastes and sympathies in 
common precluded them. She wanted to 
discuss the question with her friends, but 
stopped on the eve of doing so, self-conscious 
as a young girl. Then, startled at the fact of 
her own fear of the subject, and disliking 
her attitude, she plunged into haphazard 
comments in order to prove her personal 
detachment from the theme. 

When Crawford once or twice refused to 
leave her to dance with Mrs. Stockton’s other 
guests, saying he preferred her society to 
that of a younger woman, Marion had mo- 
ments of agitation in which pleasure at his 
tribute struggled with a sudden vague alarm. 
His reference to her age jarred on her, even 
while he boasted a preference for it. 

For she felt younger than even the young 
women about her, who sighed about a grow- 
ing sense of years, and measured age by the 
depths of one or two first disappointments. 
Yet, in common fairness, she recognized that 
this consciousness of youth which had re- 
awakened in her was one that ought to exist 
in relation to nature, to the spiritual side of 
things, and not to Crawford. She wished to 
convince herself that the freedom of out of 
doors had inspired her; that she would have 
been as happy in the sunshine with a woman, 
with a child, with any one who could have 
lived with her in it, or roamed with her all 
day along the shore or in the woods. 

Yet even as she tried to feel so, the sudden 
thought of all these things without the com- 
radeship of Crawford dismayed her; the color 
went out of everything. She tried to believe 
that this was because, with his strength, his 
virility, he belonged to the very spirit of the 
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air and sunshine, while the other persons 
whom she met were like mere wayfarers in 
it—dried leaves of last year’s season. 


It was during the fourth week of their ac- " 


quaintance that Crawford, rising one night 
from his seat on the Stockton porch, asked 
Marion if she would walk. The self-question- 
ing that had been hers at every opportunity 
for pleasure when she first arrived no longer 
played a part in her mind. She left the porch, 
with its group of merry people, without a sen- 
sation of self-consciousness, and turned with 
Crawford into a favorite path of theirs—one 
that skirted the uneven coast-line of the bay. 
The sky was overcast, and a feeling of com- 
ing mist was in the air. The long, wet grasses 
swished against Marion’sskirts as she passed; 
the damp was in her hair and on her hands, 
but there was a fresh saltiness about it that 
inspired her. 

They seated themselves, after a little, on 
a low stone wall that ended in the water. 
Crawford threw away his cigarette, and tak- 
ing off his hat, laid it on the wall beside him. 
No one was now in sight. The only moving 
thing visible was a ghostly sloop with a green 
light floating into harbor on the tide. 

«I ’ve brought. you out here,» Crawford 
began, after a moment, «because I have 
wanted, almost ever since I met you first, to 
tell you something.» Then he paused. 

Marion’s heart bounded. For an instant 
the pain of it was in her throat. She wished 
to speak, but could not. 

«I never met a woman like you,» Crawford 
went on slowly; «one with your ideas, your 
mind, whose judgments I thought so good. 
At first I did not understand you; I could not 
comprehend a woman who must have seen so 
much of life being like you. I know that you 
are older than I, but I have always forgotten 
that. I believe—and I know that I must be 
right—that there is a strange, strong bond 
between us, one that belongs to few other 
people in the world.» 

Marion had become very quiet, but it was 
with the alert, wide-awake calm of one who 
waits in some crisis. She did not look at 
Crawford, but kept her face turned toward 
the head of the bay, where the lights of the 
city shone, a faint, luminous are against a 
black and draggled sky. 

The power of speech came back to her at 
last, and the habit of a life which made her 
always count herself out, as it were, sus- 
tained her. Her voice had its usual gentle- 
ness, with its touch of cheerful humor, when 
she turned toward him smiling, and, break- 
ing the long silence between them, said, 
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«I ’m afraid that sometimes this summer 
I’ve seemed even younger than you.» 

Crawford glanced at her quickly —therapid 
glance she knew so well. Even in the dark, 
his face, with its fine classic features, was 
luminous to her. 

«But it is just because of that close, in- 
describable bond between us, that has noth- 
ing to do with years, that I have felt that I 
could speak.» Crawford was now looking 
toward the lights of the distant town, and 
when he began to speak again his voice had 
become graver and more measured than she 
had ever known it to be. «It is just because 
you have neither squandered your youth,» he 
went on, «nor betrayed it, but kept it beau- 
tiful until now, that Iam drawn to you. You 
are not like other women. You are better, 
truer, finer. You ’re a woman a man must 
love.» He paused, drawing one foot over his 
knee, letting his hand rest on it. Marion 
was silent. Crawford seemed to hesitate, 
then went on: «It’s a long story. I may 
have been myself to blame. It is better to 
feel so, at any rate. It is not worth while, 
perhaps, to bore you with it all; only I am 
sure that if I could see her everything would 
be right between us. Every day that I have 
been with you I have grown more and more 
convinced that you alone could help me, for 
you know her: it is Margaret May.» 

To Marion, for one brief moment, it was 
as though earth and sky were rocking. 
Whirling bands of light flashed by her, 
pricking her eyes as they passed. Every- 
thing was swaying but herself; and she felt, 
with a kind of dumb-animal instinct, that if 
she could keep silent and steady for an in- 
stant, till they stopped, something which she 
called herself and did not recognize would be 
able to speak again. 

Then, as one who, regaining consciousness 
after ether, or as one waking from a dream 
that has racked her, finds on her own lips 
words that have a strange sound to her, yet 
which she knows to have been uttered by the 
real woman in her,—that real woman which 
she at once tries to override, — Marion, even 
as she tried to answer Crawford and be once 
more the elderly adviser, felt in her own soul 
a voice mocking her: « You let yourself be 
flattered, after all, into thinking that he 
could care.» 

Crawford, however, could hardly have been 
aware of any delay in her answer, and it 
was with the tones she would have used to 
a child who had cried some grievance to her 
that she said, «Tell me what it is you want 
me to do.» 
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The training of years stood her in good 
stead. She listened, without a thought of 
herself, as forgetful as the trained physician 
in emergency. 

«I could have borne it all,» said Crawford, 
« and submitted to the inevitable, and I would 
have left her to what she considered her duty 
and her happiness; but I see how it is hurt- 
ing her, how she is gradually going down 
under it. It is an awful thing, when a man 
loves a woman as I love her, to see her sac- 
rificing her youth, crushing it out of her by 
false ideas of duty, laying down every pros- 
pect. And for what? The demands of 
crotchety people, of an idle, self-absorbed 
sister who fancies herself ill and demands a 
consolation. One never gets peace or happi- 
ness giving up to such a person; for one goes 
on missing something all one’s life, and makes 
of existence a discord with nature. It’s the 
pursuit of false appearances, not the living 
for an ideal, because the ideal can’t be in it. 
I think that Margaret begins to perceive this. 
She is down there now at the Point. They all 
came to-night—the fretful sister and all the 
tribe of children. I thought you might go 
with me now to see Margaret. I thought 
perhaps you might ask her to go out with us 
to-morrow instead of one of the Stockton 
children. It would give me a chance to be 
with her alone, without making it too appa- 
rent to her or to her family. She will be 
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guided a good deal by what you say. She 
used to tell me how much she admired you. 
I should like her to be under your influence 
for a little while. She would understand 
things better—their relative values, and 
what life really means. You would have the 
authority of years, you see, while your tem- 
perament and your sympathies would help 
you to see from the standpoint of a girl.» 


MARION’s hand was the last that Crawford 
touched as, three months later, he drove 
away with his newly made bride. 

«I owe it all to you,» he said. «God bless 
you! You have been a good angel to us both.» 

«Good-by, you dear old thing,» called 
Margaret from the carriage window. «I ’ll 
never forget all you have done. Only don’t 
let the family miss me.» 

Marion watched the carriage until the fir- 
trees shut from sight Margaret’s radiant face 
looking into Crawford’s. Then she turned 
slowly, and, with a smile to Margaret’s sis- 
ter, followed the others indoors. 

That night this telegram from Mrs. Stock- 
ton was handed Marion: « We leave for the 
Riviera next week. You need the holiday, 
and must come with us.» 

Marion’s answer was written while the boy 
waited: «Thank you, dear,» it said; « but I 
promised Crawford to take care of Mar- 
garet’s sister and the children until spring.» 


THE PAVE. 


BY CHARLES M. SKINNER, 
Author of « Nature in a City Yard,» etc. 


WE can’t all be actors. Somebody must 


watch the show. Somebody must also 
find shows outside of the playhouse, and call 
the attention to them of people who lack time, 
money, or disposition to see humanity in its 
pranks. There be those who look on, and there 
be who look away; so when timeallows, I loiter 
restfully about the alleys, hear a little music, 


spouting, and applause through the stage 
door and windows, sometimes wish it was my 
play that was making all the stir, sometimes 
thank fortune that it is n’t; then, as the 
crowd comes out, I fly into more quiet sec- 
tions, and cast about for less theatric enter- 
tainment. 

I would live in the country, but fate ties 
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me to the town. But do you realize how 
much country remains in town? what scope 
is had in glimpses out of the street? Not 
of the street, gentle reader, but out of the 
street; glances at the nature that still man- 
ages to smuggle itself to man’s notice and 
into his own being, if, indeed, the man who 
has run away from nature cares to see any- 
thing more than merchandise. Even in the 
dullness and density of New York there are 
sanctifying hints and flashes of nature’s 
outer greatness, cheer, and beauty. There 
is always the sky; the air moves—it dances 
when the pavement scorches it; the stars are 
lighted after dark; some yards boast a spear 
or two of grass; distance will not be cheated 
of its magic, nor wholly shut off by build- 
ings; there is even a tree now and again; and 
birds, dogs, cats,.and children bring a touch 
of free life into the scene. You would say, 
perhaps, that there is never a bird in town 
except the fussy, dirty, quarrelsome, greedy, 
noisy, superfluous English sparrow; yet that 
is merely because you have not looked for 
others. You are liable to hear a robin or two 
in the morning, and may even get the trill 
ofanoriole. There certainly are pigeons, and 
some thrifty neighbors keep hens. In the 
dusk you are startled by the cry of the 
night-hawk—a cry wrung by his astonish- 
ment at the glare of light and the roar of hu- 
man life. Now and then gulls are blown into 
view, and day-hawks. An eagle was recently 
met in Brooklyn—and shot, of course. Then, 
as to rats and mice, you find them everywhere; 
and the winged sort, the bats, will often be 
seen flapping over the roofs, nipping at in- 
sects that are astir in the twilight. 

Town life sharpens some of our wits and 
blunts others. It enables us to see a dollar 
at a long distance; and though we may for- 
get the color of grass, we all agree that we 
will go away and roll on some as soon as we 
have earned a little more—always a little 
more. Wherever our lot is cast, our lives 
are shorter than our years. We swallow our 
quantum of knowledge and experience in 
youth, and thenceforward occupy much 
time digesting it. And too generally we 
close our eyes and ears after middle age, 
when we are «set» in our ways, and don’t 
give the time and way to unconscious cere- 
brations that we should. When our brains 
harden to intellect, those delicate joys dry 
out of them that come of impressibility and 
quick response to nature,—youthly, glowing 
joys, spiritual, perhaps,—and those subtle, 
useful understandings, too. We make a busi- 
ness of leisure and pleasure; we promise to 
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rest ourselves with a reverie, beginning it 
grudgingly at five minutes before the hour, 
ending it when the clock strikes; and a specu- 
lation on the destiny of man is bounded on 
the one side by business at the office, and on 
the other by gossip at the dinner-table, with 
intermissions to look over the evening paper. 
With the disappearance of spontaneity, lei- 
sure, and home life, we are losing what they 
meant to thought and art. No doubt we are 
better microscopists and pathologists than 
our fathers were; but, somehow, there are 
not so many rainbows. 

Still, nature asserts herself in humanity, 
as she does in quadrupeds, green things, and 
rocks, sometimes driving men by force, as 
often leading them by subtleties. Some of 
the best hours in a man’s life are those when 
he is beholden to nothing and nobody, when 
he simply looks at the sky or the woods or 
the hills, or from his window gazes into tree- 
tops—clean and rare delight. These seem- 
ingly trifled moments are most useful, for 
they recuperate tissues of the brain that are 
wasted with the day. At increasing distances 
of time, as we grow older, we are able to gain 
a rapport with nature through the senses 
that is worth more than we fight and reason 
for. Utter laxity, utter submission to the 
feeling of the moment, are not easy; our 
brains refuse to still themselves; yet in 
these instants of receptivity —brainlessness, 
as near as can be—we may be happiest. 
There are no jars, and common sounds are 
music. 

In times of this ease of mind we are on a 
franker footing with other men and with 
inorganic nature. There are not many peo- 
ple with whom we can mingle with the same 
freedom and candor that we feel in our asso- 
ciation with mountains and the sea; not many 
with whom we can associate on a platform 
of books. It takes a lot of books to give 
standing-room. We associate oftener on a 
spiritual or animal basis than on the mental 
one. We hesitate to approach a scholar; 
but how easily we chatter with a sailor, a 
soldier, a laborer, a farmer, or a tramp! 
They are so near the common earth, we 
touch them on a common ground. And we 
always associate best and easiest on this 
basis of common humanity, not of mind, 
manners, money, or morals. Reading may 
disguise this fraternity or make us dense to 
recognize it, especially in the streets; we are 
untrue to ourselves, anyway, wher. we read, 
putting the thoughts of others into us; but 
how quickly the animal speaks to us, and how 
happily, when we meet a man detached and 
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standing on the earth! His electricity is not 
given off into a crowd, but is kept for an ex- 
change of spark with the first person, ‘posi- 
tive or negative, who accosts him. When 
the bookish man finds his humility in the 
presence of men and nature, he knows that 
heart or soul or intuition are wiser than 
learning. 

Tightly as we have barred nature out of 
town, it is nearly as hard to find human na- 
ture there. It is not often that we look out 
of the streets into souls. Men go masked. 
In the crowd you see not one in ten you care 
to know; yet if the masks were off it might 
be otherwise. And what ugly masks! Here 
are the stern, the haughty, the crushed, the 
furtive, the unexcellent. And how much 
harsh talk! Do the talkers realize how their 
tyranny and coarseness vex? There is a 
special pity due to those who must put up 
with it; for while strength grows out of some 
suffering, another suffering numbs and wéak- 
ens. The sensitive and artistic endure much 
from the gibes of sturdy, leather-witted bar- 
barians and the bullying and jostling of the 
mob, and are only made the more timid and 
bitter by it all. The aged, too—but with 
them timidity is the habit of self-preserva- 
tion inflamed. Cunning and caution take 
the protective duty of youthful confidence. 
They hesitate at lobster, and respect cough 
medicine and the law of gravitation. 

The aged seem out of place in cities; town 
has no place for them. The leisure and calm 
and beauty of the country ought to be more 
congenial to them than the glitter of shops 
and theaters; and there is a fitness in getting 
near to the earth that has nourished them 
so long, and will presently claim them back 
again. Gardening and farming, in easy 
moderation, ought to be their calling and 
their pleasure in advanced years. There is 
something anomalous, repellent, in the faded 
belle and beau trying to keep themselves 
awake in parlors and cackling in an opera- 
box, and something reverend and sweet in 
the white polls that move among corn and 
roses. With the narrowing and obliteration 
of the city yard there will be no corn and 
roses for either young or old, unless the 
hopeful fashion is pursued of carrying 
the back yard up-stairs and putting it on the 
roof. Certain Indians used to carry skeletons 
of their braves as standards, rallying about 
them in the fight as the Scots did about the 
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heart of Bruce. One of these times the last 
band of nature-lovers will make their despair- 
ing stand about the ornamental jimson-weed 
in the roof-garden of their thirty-story tene- 
ment, and defy the janitor and the other 
three hundred tenants to carry it off to 
make more room for the clothes-lines. Then 
the Naturdammerung. 

There are no fields to invite for a walk, so 
I must e’en put another lump of coal into 
the grate and play that the sun is shining. 
For the yearly chill is here, and people leave 
the country in its prime of blue hills and 
heavens and red leaves. Autumnal lights fill 
the country, but autumnal shades are falling 
on the town. Streets, roofs, and steeples 
paint themselves dun on a near sky. Little 
lights that burgeon aloft are nipped in frost- 
clouds smoking downward. Yesterday’s sun 
drank the tears of men, and this night they 
will drop again, cold, pure, refreshing. The 
mind falls to reckoning of loss and conjuring 
mischance. Mean, teasing passions pinch the 
heart—such evils work in shadow. Yet this 
time has its need. Gloom rests the eye; tears 
wash out sorrow; the dark but presages a 
morrow. 

See! there is light already. Through a 
chink I see a star—a globe of fire thousands 
of miles thick. The little human brain holds 
this idea of space as easily as the chink ad- 
mits the light; but when all is said, the one 
is a bowl of mush and the otherasun. Take 
a few pounds of clay, lime, carbon, and what 
not, shape them into an oblong, stick four 
limbs on it, two to walk with, two to feed 
and clutch with, put a nut atop to think with, 
and it isa man. What you can put into 
it! and how little get out of it! Science 
wants to know how it got here. The graver 
question is, Why? 

The night wears on over books and non- 
sense. The flight of time. What a solemn 
thing! It lacks five minutes of midnight. 
There is nowhere, in all the vastness of 
creation, that moment which will be ours in 
five minutes, no way to avert it, no way to 
keep it. The hour strikes. Our minute has 
gone forever. All nature, nor the gods, can 
turn the flown time back again, nor stay its 
flying by a second. To meet these coming 
moments bravely, to be busied in right 
things as they go, to have fitting tasks and 
pure pleasures to think back upon—these 
should be much of life. 





Citizenship in the Tenements. 


\* RIIS, in his bright picture of « Merry Christmas in 
.1L the Tenements,» the first article in the Christmas 
CENTURY, treats with his characteristic and conta- 
gious optimism a subject concerning which he is the 
best-known and most widely read expert, namely, life 
in the crowded districts of New York. His books, « How 
the Other Half Lives,» and « The Children of the Poor» 
are brimming as well with the drama of lowly life as 
with facts and practical suggestions—suggestions which 
in a few short years have borne fruit even beyond the 
hopes of this cheerful and persistent philanthropist. 
In his present Christmas study, by the way, Mr. Riis 
brings out one fact'that cannot too often be insisted 
upon. The conventional idea of Christmas among the 
poor is the descent upon them of gifts from the rich— 
the generously distributed turkeys, the holiday feast 
prepared by individual or associated charity. But alto- 
gether the most interesting feature of the merry season 
is the neighborly interchange of presents and kindnesses 
between the poor themselves. Indeed, the poor are the 
greatest givers at Christmas and at all other times. 
The very poorest are generous with their little store; 


they give not only of their worldly goods, but of their 


time, their labor, their helpful sympathy. Heaven 
knows what would happen, in the constant tragedies 
of loss among the lowly, if instant help were not at 
hand—the arm outstretched to the drowning, without 
formal reference to friendly visitors and official com- 
mittees. It is the poor that render quickest assistance 
when their fellow-tenants have been thrown out of 
work, or ejected from their apartments, or have been 
burned out in the frightening fires of the tenements. 
No one should belittle or discourage the organized 
efforts made to bring light and happiness into the 
homes of the poor; but no one should forget what the 
poor are doing for themselves. We would have the rich- 
est and most generous men and women in the commu- 
nity remember how difficult it will be for them to match 
the generosity of the poorest poor in the Christmas days 
which are so near. 

It is instructive to note the changed attitude of the 
public mind with regard to the great masses of the 
population herded together in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts. The first human interest in them was along the 
established lines of philanthropy—public and private 
hospital and dispensary service, and mission work. The 
next change came from the discovery of dangers to 
health, not only in the districts themselves, owing to 
unsanitary conditions, but danger also to the commu- 
nity at large through faults of local sanitation. Last of 
all has come the full realization of fellow-citizenship 
with regard to these masses. At one time the poor, so 
far as political action was concerned, were virtually 
abandoned, as a matter of course, to te sordid blandish- 
ments and manipulations of vulgar and corrupt politi- 


cians. The expansion of the college-settlement idea has 
been one of the means to a new state of things; at any 
rate, there is a new state of things in which the dwell. 
ers in the tenements are not solely considered as sub- 
jects of religious endeavor, or as objects of sanitary 
inquiry and betterment, but also as fellow-citizens whose 
interest in good government should be as keen as, if not 
keener than, the interest therein of those more fortu- 
nately placed in the community. 

As an incident of the new condition, campaigns for 
the election of civic officers are likely to be hereafter 
conducted in New York, as in the recent election, 
largely as an appeal to the civic necessities and the 
civic patriotism of the people of the tenements. More 
and more they will have the opportunity to learn, 
through popular presentation, of the workings of the 
city departments, of the way the government of the city 
touches their lives—not through « pulls,» but in the or- 
dinary administration of the law, and in the conduct. 
of the regular business of all the departments of the 
municipality. They will more and more be made to real- 
ize that indirect taxation is none the less taxation, and 
that in the long run it is better to have justice than to 
have « influence.» 

In a city like New York and others of our large cities 
the variety of races and the difference of language 
constitute a barrier to the education of the masses in 
the duties of citizenship; but this is only one of the 
obstacles that must be overcome in the building up of 
a purer and nobler civic life. 


International Relations of Authors. 


In the recent «Memoir» the evidences given of good 
feeling toward America and Americans on the part of 
Lord Tennyson have been noted in the papers. To be 
sure, one might ask, « Why not?» And yet there were 
special annoyances from American sources which must 
have been particularly trying. 

An American man of letters visiting England, years. 
ago, spent some time not far from Freshwater. 
Knowing many of Tennyson’s American and English 
friends, it would have been natural, perhaps, for him 
to obtain an introduction; yet he even kept away from 
Tennyson’s end of the Isle of Wight. Meeting once, in 
London, the younger son of the Laureate, he told him he 
could tell his father that at least one American was not 
peering over his fences or shying stones at his Farring- 
ford chickens. 

The prying English tourist made himself a nuisance 
to the Laureate; but the tourist who came across the. 
seas was perhaps a little more likely to be troublesome, 
owing to his greater enthusiasm and enterprise. 

But however a sensitive bard may have resented in- 
trusion upon his privacy, and whatever complaints cf 
their inconsiderate courtrymen some visiting Americans. 
may at times have had to listen to, it is evident that 
good feeling for «kin across sea» was at the bottom of* 
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the poet’s large heart. Some of his American friends 
are named in the book; but there were other American 
acquaintances, some of an earlier date than certain of 
those chronicled. There were Americans unknown to 
fame who met with warm welcome from the master of 
Farringford, and gained there a genuine, helpful, and 
lasting friendship. 

A pleasant chapter in the curiosities of English lit- 
erature could be made of international literary relations 
—those between Scott and Irving, Emerson and Carlyle, 
for instance. Such a chapter might include the friend- 
ship of American and English writers with individuals 
less distinguished of the opposite country. Some of the 
most intimate friends of the Brownings were Americans, 
and Lowell had English friends true and steadfast. 

International relations of this kind do not depend 
upon any treaty; they ought to, and do, favorably affect 
the public opinion of the two countries. While writers 
on both sides have done much to fan the flames of un- 
reasoned prejudice, men of letters, being often, for- 
tunately, men of imagination, insight, and good will, 
have also stood for brotherhood, and not for the brutal 
inherited instinct of fight. 


Letter-writing not a Lost Art. 


OF late years not much has been heard on the once fa- 
vorite theme of a decline in the art of letter-writing. 
This argues, perhaps, that persons of culture, who are 
always most conservative as to their intellectual amuse- 
ments, are becoming reconciled to a new epistolary 
standard. This modern taste, derived from new condi- 
tions, enjoins upon the letter-writer a strict adherence 
to topics of personal knowledge addressed to a personal 
interest. General subjects, no matter how deftly treated, 
are voted a bore; and letter-writing is now so universal 
that each person who loves to exchange thoughts with 
fellow-beings is very sure to receive from family and 
friends as much epistolary literature as a normal ap- 
petite should crave. The time-honored models no longer 
count for much, because in the main they were written 
from the point of view of a general intelligence for a 
common apprehension; their place is now filled by the 
salient observations of the leader-writer and the clever 
descriptions of the press correspondent. 

In the days of slow transit and dear postage, letter- 
writing was such a special habit that tomes of letters 
which were little more than prosy narrative and stilted 
dissertation found favor, partly on account of a rever- 
ence for any manifestation of the art, and as much, 
perhaps, for the sake of their modicum of personal 
flavor. But at the present time the epistolary taste of 
the public is so highly fed by private interchange that 
letters must have great historical value, or possess the 
rarest intellectual charm and vivacity, to attain the 
distinction of being put to press at a publisher’s risk. 
Letters of the latter quality appear, if at all, in the 
biographies of men and women of public reputation, so 
interwoven as to impart with their modern personal 
quality an autobiographic flavor. And the fashion of 
telling a story in letters has well-nigh died out, as de- 
manding a literary legerdemain of amazing dexterity in 
order to adapt the racy, individual details of a modern 
letter to the unfolding of human types. 
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By limiting the field of subjects to the personal en- 
vironment, the modern epistolary standards have raised 
the mental horizon of the average letter-writer. From 
being anticipated by the telegraph and outdone by the 
newspaper, he has come into a knowledge of his own 
better materials; he has discovered that the telegraph 
and the newspaper leave untouched the inner life, the 
play of thought and feeling, of the individual man. 

Whether the element of literary charm enters into 
the epistle is a matter of temperament and natural 
aptitude; but a satisfying substitute for intellectual 
charm are directness and individual flavor, and these 
qualities abound in the commercial, professional, and 
social correspondence of this fast-mail era. It is this 
faculty of hitting off the purpose of a letter with en- 
gaging force of character which is the highest function 
of the epistolary art; and although the deliberate goose- 
quill has been supplanted by the impetuous type-writer, 
the happy faculty of apt expression has been fostered 
by the separation of the mental process from the phys- 
ical drudgery of writing. The slight tendency to pro- 
lixity which comes with facility in dictating to a 
stenographer is the key which unlocks the mental 
restraint of many men otherwise inclined to write of 
practical affairs with formal dryness, and in part ac- 
counts for the stimulus which invigorates the business 
correspondence of the time. 

The importance of cultivating the art of letter-writ- 
ing has grown with the enormous expansion of mail 
facilities and the corresponding use of the letter as a 
commercial and social instrument. To-day the post- 
man’s contribution to the life of the kitchen exceeds in 
volume the mail of the drawing-room fifty years ago, 
and not infrequently exceeds it now. 

No part of a student’s equipment is so well worth 
looking after as the practice of expression with pen 
and paper; for the ability to write a good letter is no 
longer to be regarded merely as an ornament: it is a 
prime factor in business and professional success, and 
a passport to social appreciation, and without it the 
mental training and literary accomplishments imparted 
at school and college are shorn of half their advantage 
in the modern contest for position and happiness. 


«The Century’s» Prizes for College Graduates. 


THE CENTURY announced in the public press on July 
24, and afterward in the magazine for September, three 
annual prizes of $250 each, for the best poem, essay, 
and short story, written by persons who should receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college or univer- 
sity in the United States during the commencement 
seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 

Since the announcement of these prizes letters have 
been received from persons who had received, or ex- 
pected to receive, the degree of Ph. B., which degree 
in certain cases, it was claimed, and not without rea- 
son, was equivalent to the degree of B. A. It has also 
been suggested that graduates of the United States 
naval and military colleges should be included. 

On careful consideration and conference, it has been 
decided not to make any change in the present series 
of prizes; and the prizes will be confined, as originally 
stated, to graduates receiving the degree of B. A. 





A City’s Small Pleasure-grounds. 


N ascheme of public pleasure-grounds the minor open 

spaces of a city are indispensable. They provide agree- 
able contrast with their urban surroundings, refreshing 
the eye with the verdure of grass and trees, and delight- 
ing it with the beauty of flowering plants. They afford 
breathing-space for dense populations, refuge from the 
heat and vexation of crowded tenements, places for 
social intercourse in the open air, and playgrounds for 
the young. 

The aspect of social intercourse is one of the most 
important. Whoever has spent any time in a Mexican 
city must have appreciated the notable factor in the life 
of the people played by the public plaza, the zécolo, the 
paseo, the alameda. The plaza, with its central garden 
and its band playing through the warm evenings, is a 
sort of great free public club-room. It is this function 
of a public outdoor club-room which should be particu- 
larly borne in mind in the designing of the minor open 
spaces of a city. To this end, just as a club, in the 
planning of its house, administers to the pleasure and 
comfort of its members to the greatest possible extent. 
so the public pleasure-grounds of a city should be made 
to meet the greatest possible variety of recreative uses 
in the outdoor life of the population, bringing all 
these uses into harmony with one another, that the 
pleasure of no one class shall conflict with that of an- 
other. One of the most essential of these uses is that 
of a playground for children: an element that needs to 
be most carefully considered, that it may not degener- 
ate into an abuse. 

In designing a small city park the character and 
needs of the neighborhood should- be thoughtfully 
studied. The requirements are quite different, for 
instance, for an environment of fine residences or of 
the homes of a well-to-do class, and for a crowded tene- 
ment section or a population of the industrial classes. 
In the former case a certain elegance and richness of 
design is demanded. By giving the place a character 
of this sort, the desirability of the surrounding property 
is made more permanent, and the taxable values thus 
assured contribute to the prosperity of the entire com- 
munity. The beauty of such a pleasure-ground is enjoyed 
by the public at large. The facilities for recreation in 
a place of this character need be little more than abun- 
dant strolling and promenade room, with good provision 
for babies and young children out for an airing. 

In designs for the open spaces surrounded by the 
homes of the poor and the lowly quite another class of 
needs must be taken into account. The aspect of beauty 
should be considered no less than in the former case. 
Indeed, it is really more important, on account of its 
educational influence and its service in briaging joy into 
care-burdened lives. Then, too, in a democratic com- 


munity nothing should be held too good for the common 
people. But in this class of grounds provisions for more 
positive forms of recreation are needed; the considera- 
tions of beauty should not limit these, nor should they 
be permitted to mar or debar the needed beauty. 

The amplest playground room consistent with the en- 
tire space at command, and with the comfort and con- 
venience of the neighborhood, should be provided; but 
it is essential that orderly conduct and orderly main- 
tenance should be strictly observed. Play is educational 
no less than study, and unruly behavior in a public place 
breeds lawlessness. Then in a small pleasure-ground 
certain forms of sport cannot be permitted which would 
be quite in keeping with more ample room. Games like 
base-ball, for instance, would endanger passers on a 
small ground, while their boisterousness would make 
them a nuisance in a thickly populated neighborhood. 
With surroundings of a decent character, such sport on 
a small ground would be likely to depreciate property. 
Where ball-grounds and the like are permitted in an 
urban neighborhood, the total space should be of con- 
siderable extent, and the games should be kept in the 
middle, with ample space between them and the bor- 
der. Playgrounds should also be graveled and neatly 
kept. If turfed, they quickly become shabby and ragged, 
and their influence upon habits of public order corre- 
spondingly bad. 

The city of Boston, which, besides a magnificent sys- 
tem of large parks, is remarkably well provided with 
numerous minor open spaces, possesses a number of 
model grounds of this character, as well as many of the 
worst examples of the class. The former are of recent 
design, and are in charge of the Department of Public 
Parks. The riverside pleasure-ground—the Charlesbank 
—is a fine example of the class. It serves a large tene- 
ment neighborhood, and is the most popular small park 
in the city. It has a frontage of about half a mile on 
the Charles River, and an area of fourteen acres. It was 
designed by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. Along the river- 
wall there is a broad promenade, bordered on one side 
by an abundance of seats, placed with reference to rest 
and enjoyment of the river view and the air from the 
water. Some of these seats have awnings, and are re- 
served for women with infants. Back of the promenade 
the ground is irregularly sloped, with grass, trees and 
shrubbery, and winding paths. The aim here is to screen 
out the street and its buildings from intrusion on the 
park. At each end of the grounds there is an open-air 
gymnasium, with very complete apparatus for practice. 
One of these is for men and boys, and the other for 
women and girls. Their use is absolutely free, and both 
are extremely popular. The best of athletic instruction 
is given by the professionally trained persons in charge. 
The gymnasium for men has turned out some of the best 
athletes in the country. There is a fine house, with 
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rooms for dressing and bathing, and hundreds of lockers 
for clothing. The attractions for exercise here have 
kept thousands of young men out of mischief, away from 
the bar-rooms so numerous in the neighborhood, and 
given them healthy inclinations. The oval space is sur- 
rounded by a high, open iron fence, and the animated 
spectacle within is exceedingly interesting to specta- 
tors. Perfect order is maintained, and it is very seldom 
that a policeman has to be called in. Between the fence 
and the fine five-lap cinder-track for running and bi- 
cycling that surrounds the gymnasium ground there 
is a ribbon of velvety grass with shrubbery, and this is 
never disturbed. In the winter the ground is flooded for 
skating. Young men of all classes, from college students 
and those most favored by fortune to those most hum- 
bly circumstanced, resort here for the fine opportunities 
for outdoor training, and associate in democratic equal- 
ity in their sports. 

The women’s gymnasium has a similar house, but the 
grounds are carefully screened from publicity by thick 
masses of shrubbery. The requirements for apparatus 
are simpler, and so the ground occupied for this purpose 
is much smaller; the space inclosed by the running- 
track is covered by a velvety lawn where little children 
can tumble about on the grass to their hearts’ content, 
while their mothers sit and watch them under a 
pleasant shelter. There are also sand-courts where 
children can play and dig. A charitable organization 
—the Women’s Emergency and Hygiene Association— 
volunteers to take charge of this women’s gymnasium 
and créche, and poor mothers who go out to work for 
the day can leave their children here to be taken care of. 

Another feature of the place are landings where row- 
boats, canoes, etc., are let on moderate terms. The 
multitudes that throng here on pleasant summer even- 
ings make one of the sights of the city, and in the day- 
time there are hundreds of babies out with their mothers 
and sisters. The fresh summer air from the river has, 
since this park was established, saved the lives of many 
hundreds of little ones who otherwise would have per- 
ished from cholera infantum. 

Another typical small park is that under construction 
at the North End. Adjoining the ancient Copps Hill 
burying-ground— until now the only open space in this 
crowded section, and therefore for a number of years 
past open for playground purposes, with children per- 
mitted to romp among the quaint old gravestones—the 
steep northern slope has been laid out in terraces, with 
hundreds of seats for enjoyment of the air and the fine 
view over a portion of the upper harbor. A foot-bridge 
over Commercial street is designed to connect these 
terraces with a charming water-park into which some 
old wharf properties are being transformed. Two plea- 
sure-piers for promenading, with landings for boats, 
inclose a little cove. Facing the water, a pretty lawn 
space is bordered by a curving beach where children 
may wade in the water and dig in the sand. 

A different type of minor open space, and equally 
a model, is the Charlestown Playground. This is a 
rectangular area of ten acres, now under construction, 
and designed with a surrounding promenade, with trees 
and grass borders. With the exception of two outdoor 
gymnasiums and their buildings, designed for the two 
sexes, as at the Charlesbank, the entire space is occupied 
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by a great playground, with a surface of rolled gravel, 
for ball-playing and other games. The place has a 
frontage on the Mystic River, with a boat-landing and 
floating baths. Near by is the small park of Charlestown 
Heights, where four acres of a steep, unpromising hill- 
side have been converted into a strikingly picturesque 
spot, designed especially for a neighborhood breathing- 
place for rest and promenading in the enjoyment of an 
extensive and varied prospect over the river and the 
suburban landscape beyond. 

It will be noted that all of these are waterside plea- 
sure-grounds. In locating small parks in a city, it 
seems desirable to take advantage, so far as possible, 
of sites with a water-frontage, on account of the supe- 
rior advantages for air and recreation thus offered. An 
ideal would be to have no part of a city’s population 
more than ten minutes’ walk from a public pleasure- 
ground of some description. A law recently passed in 
Massachusetts provides for the encouragement of play- 
ground and garden spaces adjacent to tenement dwell- 
ings by leasing the land to the city at a nominal rental, 
equivalent to the taxes on the same, the areas to remain 
in charge of the proprietors. By thus making such lands 
free from taxation, it would seem that much might be 
done toward providing model tenements with much- 
needed open space about them. Sylvester Baxter. 


Conscious False Vision. 


[THE following deals with a variety of double personality 
that is as unexplainable asthe cases heretofore mentioned 
in THE CENTURY. It is a true experience of a patient, 
given in his own language, and now, fortunately, only a 
memory: will conquered nerves.—H. C. Woop, M. D.] 


It is about eighteen years since I had my first expe- 
rience of voluntary and involuntary false sight. For 
months, by an effort of will and imagination combined, 
I could see, with an externalness and sharpness of out- 
line which things never assume in the ordinary mental 
perception of them, an object which I wished to project 
on space. The image thus placed before my bodily eyes 
seemed as actual and touchable as the chair that stood 
beside it. Yet I was too young to have tampered with 
drugs or stimulants, or even to know the effect which 
such articles produce. The will could banish at its 
pleasure specters that it had itself evoked. But there 
were others that came uncalled, which would not avaunt, 
however emphatically the command was uttered, till 
they were ready to vanish. 

I remember how, during those wakeful nights so long 
ago, I felt constrained to rise again and again and peer 
into ‘the darkness at the tiny goblins capering in the 
narrow space at the side of the bed, though I knew 
them to be spectral illusions. They forever vanished as 
soon as it occurred to me to try the effect of pushing 
the bedstead close against the wall. 

For several years, whenever I looked up from my bed 
at a certain part of the ceiling, I saw my mother gazing 
down upon me, compassionately, but serenely and hope- 
fully. What I saw was an etherealized or transfigured 
face softly glimmering from a sort of halo or glory- 
The large gray eyes, with their long lashes, were most 
distinct of all the features. Indeed, it was rather the 
expression of the face as familiar to me in life—rather 
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the bright, affectionate smile, the steady, inspiring light 
of the eyes—than the mouth or eyes themselves that I 
perceived. At this time I used also to feel and see my 
mother’s soft, firm hand grasping mine, as I lay longing 
for the end of painful days and nights. And, strange to 
say, the face and hand comforted me, though I never 
for a moment doubted that both were wholly imaginary. 
So real were vision and touch that if I had been super- 
stitious I could hardly have failed to believe them. 
Fortunately, faith is less easy than dissent for me on 
most subjects. Once I heard my father ask me a ques- 
tion, and, turning, saw him standing at the door, and 
began to reply, before I discovered that I was entirely 
alone. He was at the time in the lower story of the 
house. 

Sometimes, day after day, the traditional ghost stalked 
after me when I ascended the stairs. I felt his bony hand 
clutching my arm, and saw him plainly if I glanced over 
my shoulder. Often I have seen myself floating over- 
head, or the air has been filled with apparitions of my 
bedstead, though not more than fifteen inches long, and 
in each lay a tiny image of myself. Or at the same in- 
stant a dwarf and giant double of myself, or perhaps a 
crowd of them, leaned over me. 

Frequently the creations of poets and artists have 
appeared at my side as though clothed in flesh. More 
than once I have (the ego nevertheless all the while 
preserving its identity) seemed to myself to be Lady 
Macbeth vainly rubbing her hands; or Ruggieri, in Dante, 
with the teeth of Ugolino fastened in the nape of his 
neck. And the mental and physical suffering I endured 
as these characters seemed apart from, and additional 
to, the pain I felt from disease in my own person. Many 
nights during one winter in my early youth, as soon as 
I lay down, I saw the insane wife of Rochester in « Jane 
Eyre» enter the open door of an adjoining room, and 
approach my bed to set it afire. And when she bent over 
me, holding a shovelful of live coals, I could hardly re- 
sist the impulse to scream. I shut the door in her face, 
and she never came again! The sense of double con- 
sciousness, the contradiction between me and myself, 
which accompanied these apparitions was one of their 
most disagreeable features. 

One summer, two or three afternoons in the week, I 
would see Monadnock towering above me, rosy from 
base to summit, as I had seen it once at Keene. Once 
my room became a forest of burning firs. The blazing 
trees stood out in bold relief against a dull-purple sky, 
like a cameo cut in amethyst. 

For a long while a specter eagle perched between my 
shoulders. I felt its hard beak pressing against the back 
of the brain, and the weight of its warm, yielding body 
on my spine, and saw it if I turned my head, and yet 
knew that it was a false creation of the mind. Several 
times I have been unable to eat a meal, because every- 
thing before me assumed an untrue appearance, taking 
form and life. Eating with closed eyes or being fed did 
not take away the creatures of the brain. The hungry 
stomach cried out for food, but the disorderly nervous 
system gave a repulsive shape to the most appetizing 
viands, though the sense of taste was not in a visionary 
state. 

Monkeys-and squirrels and horrid snakes often made 
their appearance on the mantelpiece or the foot-board 
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of the bed. Bells rang, or pistols exploded, or I was suffo- 
cated by an odor of sulphur as strong as though a large 
quantity of matches were on fire. The smell of brim- 
stone invariably preceded a summer storm. One day the 
thunder pealed, the wind blew, and the sudden rain 
dashed in torrents against the rattling window-glass; 
yet the sun shone brightly all the while from a cloudless 
sky, and the trees were motionless. But this storm, 
which I knew to be an illusion, startled me as much as 
a real one would have done. 

One takes all things as a matter of course when in 
this visionary state. For instance, my body seemed sud- 
denly to become longer than the bed, and without the 
slightest feeling of surprise I accommodated myself to 
circumstances, and allowed my feet to pass through the 
foot-board as if it were nothing but air or water. Mean- 
while I philosophized silently about this hallucination, and 
laughed at the absurdity of fluid wood, for the foot-board 
looked all right. I have often had a very vivid but con- 
sciously false impression that my head and four limbs 
were separated from the trunk and lay upon the bed 
about an inch from my body, but in their relative posi- 
tions. Or I have seemed instantaneously and violently 
to fly into innumerable pieces and reunite. And the 
catastrophe, while recognized by one of my selves as a 
mere prank of the nervous system, seemed so real that 
had an atom fallen off the bed, no doubt, forgetting that 
I was all to pieces, I would have sprung up to recover it! 


The Portrait of Clement C. Moore.! 


It is stated under the picture of Clement C. Moore, in 
this number of THE CENTURY, that the original was 
painted for his children. In the volume of verse from 
which we have copied « A Visit from St. Nicholas » this 
portrait is referred to in a poem entitled, «To My Chil- 
dren, After Having My Portrait Taken for Them.» The 
verses have none of the vividness of the well-known 
«night before Christmas » lines, but they have a sad and 
touching sincerity. It was from the same good heart 
that came the rollicking verses that have delighted gen- 
eration after generation of children and this outpouring 
of fatherly affection. We quote a few of the stanzas: 


This semblance of your parent's time-worn face 
Is but a sad bequest, my children dear! 

Its youth and freshness gone, and in their place 
The lines of care, the track of many a tear! 


Amid life’s wreck, we struggle to secure 
Some floating fragment from oblivion’s wave : 
We pant for somewhat that may still endure, 
And snatch at least a shadow from the grave. 


Oh! that the artist’s pencil could portray 
A father’s inward bosom to your eyes; 

What hopes, and fears, and doubts perplex his way, 
What aspirations for your welfare rise. 


Then might this unsubstantial image prove, 
When I am gone, a guardian of your youth, 
A friend forever urging you to move 
In paths of honor, holiness, and truth. 


The Repulse of the Coieate Ironclads near Dutch 
jap. 


GENERAL PorTER’s recent account of the descent of the 
Confederate ironclads to the vicinity of Dutch Gap, in 
1 See page 201. 
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the winter of 1864-65, is correct enough as far as it 
goes. But one important item might be added. A column 
of colored troops, commanded by Brigadier-General E. 
A. Wild, together with one or two regiments from the 
Twentieth Corps, to which I belonged, spent about 
thirty-six hours on the banks of the river, subject to a 
heavy shell fire from the Confederate batteries and an 
occasional shot from the ships. There were very few 
casualties on our side. We kept up a continuous 
fusillade upon the ironclads, making it quite impossible 
for them to survey the channel or show a single sign of 
active work of any kind. The Richmond papers of the 
next day distinctly stated that this fusillade was a prin- 
cipal cause of the failure of the expedition; yet I do not 
remember having seen any mention of it in any history 
or report. 
Charles W. Greene, 
Late Capt. 116th U. 8. Colored Infantry. 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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N a country far away » the king’s person was sacred. 

Revolutions might come; new men and new parties 
might come into power; but none could lay a finger upon 
him, or make him less a king. But none gave heed to his 
counsel. He was fed, and clothed, and cared for as a 
child; others ruled the state. 

But a certain prince came to the throne who chafed 
at this. He would rule. He gave counsel that was not 
heeded; he gave commands that were not obeyed. At 
length there came a time of trouble, when the people 
armed in revolt. The king stood at his window, and 
watched the crowds and the tumult and the rallyings. 
And when night came, he stole out of his palace in dis- 
guise, and joined himself as a common soldier to the 
side where his heart was; and he fought the next day 
in a battle. And in the midst of the battle an arrow 
pierced his breast, and he fell, wounded to death. And 
they found him lying on the ground, dying; and the great 
men lifted him tenderly, and chided him for his rash 
deed. But he rebuked them, and said, «I have lived a 
puppet and a slave; but I die a king!» 

7 
* * 
To a man were given two seeds. One he planted in 
the sand; and for lack of nutriment and care it grew a 
withered life, and bore no bloom or any good thing. 
The other he planted in rich ground; and it flourished 
greatly, and bore beautiful flowers and good fruit. And 
the man said, « Blood will tell.» 
He did not know that both came out of the same pod. 
* 
~ + 
THROUGH fear of being laughed at, a man refrained 
from doing a certain thing which he believed it to be 
right and wise to do. Now, when it came to be known 
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Traitors.! 


HE who but sold the key to Hudson’s gates, 
Fettered with Judas, cowers among the shades. 
Lord, what still blacker infamy awaits 
Those traitors battering down her Palisades! 


L. McK. G. 
Miss Scidmore’s Articles on Java. 


StncE the appearance of Miss Scidmore’s articles 
«Down to Java» in the August CENTURY, and « Pris- 
oners of State at Boro Boedor» in the September 
number, Miss Scidmore has had the benefit, in time 
for the correction of the articles in book form, of the 
criticism of Mr. R. A. Van Sandick of Amsterdam, editor 
of two leading Dutch Indian periodicals.—THE Epitor. 

1 See “A Way to Save the Palisades” from destruc- 


tion by quarrymen, in “Open Letters,” THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE for June, 1897. 
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that he had so refrained through fear of being laughed 
at, he was laughed at. 

~ ° * 
BECAUSE it has always been, therefore it will not al- 
ways be. The one thing that is sure is change. 


*~ 
* * 


A Boy read tales of the sea; and he said: « When I 
am a man I will quit the plow; I will sail up and down 
the high seas, north and south and east and west; I 
will visit all the lands of the earth.» 

But when he was a man there were those for whom 
he must care, and he must needs wait. And so, day after 
day, year after year, till he was old and bent and gray, 
between the two handles of his plow, over and over he 
trudged his narrow field, still sailing up and down the 
high seas, north and south and east and west, visiting 
all the lands of the earth. 


co 
* * 


A MAN, walking with his friend in a frequented path, 
dropped a coin, and began to look for it. But his friend 
said, «Do not search for it; some child will be more 
glad in its finding than you are sorry in losing it.» 


* 
* * 


NATURE, with closed eyes, seemingly unseeing, sees 
everything; and with the same rude, strong hand that 
shakes the foundations of the earth till the mountains 
totter and fall, she fashions and adorns the down upon 
the insect’s wing. 
* 
1863. 
Sotpiers of North and South, who fought that day in 
the Wilderness, do you remember that moon of the night 


of the second of May? 
Berry Benson. 
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O Tempora! O Mores! 


WHEN Phyllis in some courtly dance 
Threads tender mystic mazes, 
Her rich attire may well entrance 
The eye that on her gazes. 
In shimmering folds of stately grace 
It falls, or outward swells 
In billows flecked with foam of lace, 
Admired of beaus and belles. 


When Phyllis riding forth would fare, 
« Like Dian, to the chase,» 
Not Dian with her might compare 
For perfect form and face. 
Her shapely robe, with modest art, 
Conceals, while yet it tells 
Of witching grace, dear to the heart 
Of mounted beaus and belles. 


When Phyllis on her wheel would go, 
Alas! what sight is this? 
Is this my modest maid or no? 
I take it much amiss 
That, with a gay, defiant air, 
Which hushed amaze compels, 
She sallies forth—my Phyllis fair— 
In garb of beaus, not belles! 


Maud Taylor. 


The Wheel in Art. 
WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


In Poppybud’s studio, under the tiles, 
You can travel for hours through miles and miles 
Of curious country, and under skies 
Too truly awful for common eyes. 
I’ll lift the curtain. Now—under the rose— 
What can it all mean, do you suppose? 
Here ’s a cart-wheel moon, and a cobblestone sky, 
And pasteboard starlets, and clouds that lie 
Like spilt spaghetti, or bleaching bones 
Of dragons dead on the cobblestones. 
That ’s not a wheel with a hundred spokes; 
It ’s the sun that rises on artist folks! 








And this is a river meandering down 
Through daisied meadows; and this is a town 
All stiff with steeples; and these are trees 
Like tufts of cotton, or pineapple cheese. 
But Poppybud’s woman! My spirit grieves 
At her swirly skirts and her whirly sleeves, 
Her Gorgon locks and Egyptian eyes, 
And her step, cyclonic or serpentwise. 
There ’s nothing human in all those whorls 
And spinning spirals that make his girls; 
But once you get them inside your head, 
They whirl and whirl till you ’re nearly dead! 
Look at those ink-spots, shadows cast 
From ghouls and ghosties swift sliding past 
To their yawning graves. No, stay; he said 
That these were the children going to bed! 
Even the babies are in the race, 
And roll and bowl at a scorching pace! 


Ah, mercy me, and alackaday! 
What in the world does Ruskin say? 
What ’s up with art now, that no one knows 
The meaning of that rare word repose? 
Where, oh where did the first seed fall 
That grew the fad that pursues us all? 
I have a notion (my own idea), 
And, right or wrong, I will file it here: 

A Vision, caught from the passing world, 
Into the ken of an artist whirled. 
It turned and turned in his busy brain, 
And out at his finger-ends whirled again. 
The Vision? The siren was one of those things 
(Modeled, no doubt, upon Saturn’s rings), 
Light of body, but nerved with steel, 
That all creation now calls the wheel. 


Mary A. Lathbury. 


Heart to Heart. 
WITH A LOCKET. 


HEART, seek her heart who dwells apart, 
And plead to be her guest, 

That in her grace she grant you place 
To lie upon her breast. 


There ’twixt those hills where sweetly thrills 
The current of her life 

In fragrant rhyme, forget all time, 
Or fear, or pain, or strife. 


Nor lightly prize light from her eyes, 
Or smiles that fondly bless, 

If fingers soft should touch thee oft, 
Or her red lips caress. 


But oh, mark this, never to miss 
The tale her heart doth tell, 

That doth repeat in every beat 
How she doth love me well! 

So, heart of gold, thy quest unfold, 
As I thy course have sped; 

Nor backward speed, unless, indeed, 
She wants my heart instead! 


C. H. Crandall. 
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Mere Opinion. 


LITTLE Talent must rememberthat he won’t be allowed 
to be as naughty as big Genius. 


EDUCATION is n’t all in leading a colt to water: it is also 
in giving him a taste for it. 


I WOULD rather be cut on the edge of a sharp nature 
than constantly tripped up on one as flat as a mat. 


SOMETIMES a feast is as good as enough. 


THE first year of marriage is always an adjustment — 
the rest is the same thing. 


IT is only a woman who would offer a man a deep apple- 
pie as a compensation for the smashing of his ideal; and 
he usually accepts it. 


INart one may let one’s self go—if onegoes somewhere. 


FoLks who show themselves superior to good manners 
are quite as apt to be fools as geniuses. 


Dorothea Moore. 


A Fin-de-Siecle Mama. 


How pleasant is maternity in these enlightened days, 

When we see great laws of nature in all the baby’s 
ways; 

When science and philosophy we mothers who are wise 

Find daily opportunity at home to utilize! 

I’m thankful that I was not trained as woman was of 
yore, 

For in those days the babe who set the household in a 
roar 

A simple baby was to her, and it was nothing more. 


Now when the baby shrieks and screams and keeps me 
up all night, 

When his stomach and his supper are engaged in deadly 
fight, 

While I ’m waiting for hot peppermint to take benign 
effect, 

The chemism of nutrition I fondly recollect. 

And when at last he drops asleep, it gives me satisfac- 
tion 

To take my pen and paper out and write down the 
reaction. 


And when dear little Harry pulls his sister Lucy’s hair, 

Or tumbles baby Harold down the steep and crooked 
stair, 

The philosophy of history comes promptly to my mind, 

And the savage age in Harry as in nations crude I find. 

My scholastic soul is comforted because his aberration 

In a larger view proves nothing but a step toward 
civilization. 


When Mrs. Leonard’s baby at three months cuts a tooth, 

When Laura Morton’s daughter writes poetry in youth, 

My children, unprecocious in dentition and in brains, 

But for Fiske’s « Evolution » might cause me many pains. 

But now I smile, and calmly fix my mind on this great 
truth, 

That « the higher up the animal, the longer is its youth.» 


The baby’s first faint sputterings, his little «ma» and 
« goo,» 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Thrill my soul with recognition of philology come true. 
I know my babe ’s a normal exponent of the race 

As his stages of development I studiously trace. 

I’m helping the psychologists, professors sage I aid, 
By my notes on baby’s sense of smell, intelligently made. 


So when my son secures a pot of Adam’s liquid glue 
To oil his father’s bicycle in every nut and screw, 
Or I find the newly calcimined and dainty parlor wal! 
Decorated by my daughter with her boldest fancy 
scrawl, 
I’m glad to classify these facts by scientific knowledge, 
And rejoice I am a mother who has had a course in 
college. 
Alice Ames Winter. 


A Georgia Philosopher. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO RUNAWAYS.” 


(Scene: Shady end of a water-log.) 


Some folks ’d ruther work ’n not; 
Let ’em do hit. 

Work ’s er job what lasts all life— 
Can’t git th’ough hit 

Tell yer die. 

Ain’ no fun in that, pa says, 

An’ so says I! 


Up at ev’y fo’ erclock 

In the mornin’: 

Work ’s er job what lasts all life— 
Lasts tell Gabul 

Comes er-hornin’. 

Ain’ no fun in that, pa says, 

An’ so says I! 


No, I ain’t had nary bite: 

Moon ain’ fullin’. 

Don’t care much: when fish is shy 
Saves er pow’ful 

Sight er pullin’. 

Lots er work in cleanin’ fish; 
Ain’ no fun in that, pa says, 

An’ so says I! 


Pa he thinks I ’m hoein’ corn 
Down ther bottom. 

Sun too hot; but flatheads thar— 
Turned er rotten 

Log an’ got ’em. 

Fishin’ ain’ no work, pa says, 
An’ so says I! 


Ma she kinder takes ter work: 
Draws ther water, 

Cooks an’ sews an’ scrubs an’ milks, 
An’ stirs erbout 

Lots more ’n she oughter— 

Jes er slave ter work, pa says, 

An’ so says I! 


Pa? No; he don’t never work; 
Takes his rest. 
Rest ’s ernuther job for life— 
Don’t git th’ough hit 
When yer die. (Chuckles.) 
Thar ’s some fun in that, pa says, 
An’ so says I! 
Harry Stillwell Edwaids. 
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